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THE OLD TIMES 
In days when the world’s business 
is brisk, and daily life is active, 
most men, or at least most Eng- 
lishmen, theorise little. They are 


glad to take things as they are, 
and make the most of them. 
But when bad times come, 


and 
there is little to do, and less to be 
got for what is done, a different 
phase sets it. Change of circum- 
stances, and the depression caused 
by disappointments, make the 
hardest and most practical mind 
turn in upon itself and become 
more imaginative. The business 
nature in its normal mood may 
scorn and look down upon the 
poetic nature; but, after all, 
is the poet guilty of any wilder 
changes of fancy, any more 
inexplicable shifts of emotion, 
than are shown in the fre- 
quently recurring state of things 
called panic? The panic of a mob 
in a the atre must contain a whole 
Tliad of feelings if they could but 
be analysed. The dumb panic of 
sedate men of business is almost as 
terribly romantic, and, like any 
wave of the unforeseen, may be 
full of disastrous consequences. 
When such distrust is at its 
height, and the usually thoughtless 
crowd is ready to jump at any 


AND THE NEW. 

theory, then come in the doctrinaires, 
the dealers in panaceas and 
infallible specifics, the crotchet- 
mongers of every kind. When the 
last great trade depression was 
upon this country, imaginative un- 
easiness worked itself up at last 
into white heat, and decided 
that the sources of the appa- 
rently endless advance of ruin 
must be probed and exposed once 
for all by a Royal Commission. 
This done, the remedy, it was sup- 
posed, would immediately appeai 
But it was forgotten that even a 
Royal Commission is composed 
of nothing more than men of like 
faculties with ourselves, while those 
who were suffering most were 
therefore more likely to be deeply 
investigating into the reasons why. 
And it was not known that, at the 
very moment of the wildest alarm, 
trade, as it afterwards proved, had 
insensibly turned, and the good 
things of commerce were advancing 
towards England upon the wave of 
a wonderful prosperity. 

During panic, reproaches are 
piled upon the practical men of 
business for neglecting theory; 
the theories that are being offered 
the while for their acceptance 
being such as that of the connection 
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of the recurring spots in the sun 
with the periodicities of famines 
and trade depressions. Business 
men, that is to say, are to regard 
our great luminary as a sort of 
meter by which to regulate their 
enterprise; and the merchant, before 
committing himself to any con- 
siderable undertaking, must look at 
the largest clock in the world to see 
whether it is the right time to begin. 
The agriculturist, in his regard of 
the seasons, and his homely pro- 
gnostications of what is likely to 
befal him in the way of harvest, 
has been looking at the minute- 
hand only. He must now train 
his senses to a larger and keener 
view, and take in the meaning of 
the almost invisible motion of the 
hour-hand—a hand that moves 
round only ina cycle of years. The 
theory is pretty and plausible, but 
how shall his mode of adoption of 
it be explained—in time enough 
and with certainty enough to do 
him any service—to the desponding 
tinker, or the tailor who cannot ob- 
tain payment of his little account ? 
Or how shall the theorist approach 
the butcher and the baker, who are 
reaping more profit than ever; or 
the candlestick maker, who is look- 
ing with dismay at the uncanny 
electric light ? 

Our present commercial system 
is so complex, that theorists for the 
most part are able to approach it 
from many different sides, and to 
see only a little piece at a time. 
One sees one set of circumstances 
and cries over-production ; another 
studies another set and declares an 
opposite view—too little work done. 
One says the rate of wages paid to 
the operative has done the mischief ; 
another attributes it to the lavish 
expenditure of the master. One 
cries we are beaten by cheap labour; 
another, we are lagging behind 
while others have been advancing 
in skill. One says that the tele- 
graph has rendered unnecessary 
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the former large holdings of sur- 
plus stocks, and that these must be 
worked off before the average de- 
mand can again come into play. 
Another view is that stagnation is 
due to antiquated machinery of 
business being attempted to be 
used when the conditions to which 
it was once suitable are entirely 
changed. Another says free trade 
is all amistake, and we must revert 
to antiquated theories of protection. 
Who can decide for himself amidst 
such a chaos of views? All that 
the trader can do is to work on at 
the best he can, or deal in what he 
can, and wait patiently as his 
fathers had to wait before him. 
These forefathers no doubt bore 
their yoke more meekly, being 
without that intense modern appre- 
hensiveness which makes a time of 
trouble come before it comes, and 
last after it is gone. 

In one respect our modern 
greater openness to impressions can 
aid us in a way in which our fore- 
fathers had not an equal advantage 
of profiting. The history of past 
ages has been gradually unfolding 
for us during recent decades; not 
only have the chronological se- 
quences of departed dynasties, 
which from a business point of 
view profit little, been explored, 
but the real thoughts of ancient 
peoples, and the chronicles of their 
actual, even of their domestic life, 
have been disclosed. 

History, not theory, is the true 
antidote to panic ; theory is really 
more appropriate to times when 
enterprise is burning for some new 
world to conquer, than to a day 
when a general pecuniary visitation 
is likely to produce only too much 
introspection, and so to make the 
foot falter in the most ordinary 
undertaking. History is the best 
disposer to steadiness and sobriety 
of mind that we have it in our 
power to turn to. The panic feel- 
ing, in its exaggerated form, is that 
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the world is coming to an end at 
once; history shows how very 
slowly and interruptedly it has 
moved, with breaks and pauses 
severer far than any present retro- 
gression, which the actual proxi- 
mity of a trouble and our excited 
imagination may cause to loom too 
largely and darkly upon us. 

From the hustling of a certainly 
overstrained competition, men’s 
minds are apt to turn to the con- 
templation of some pretty ideal of 
ancient socialism or communism, 
as a golden age from which they 
have somehow wandered. To their 
fancy, pictures of life of this tran- 
quil order can readily be found in 
the records of old-fashioned times. 
Nothing can be a greater delusion. 
Unfortunately it is not 

Truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is re- 

membering happier things ; 
else we might fairly argue, con- 
versely, that to endeavour to live 
in memory the life of our Aryan 
ancestors, the noblest race of the 
ancient world, would bring us quite 
a thrill of gladness, for there is 
indeed little in it that, if we were 
fairly put to it, we should not 
aay shrink from taking in ex- 
change for even the most blighted 
career of our own. 

The Aryan household, or clan, 
was no pretty idyllic association, 
where love and affection reigned, 
and all were independent and 
equal and harmonious. It was, as 
recent investigators, from Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine to Dr. Hearn* of 
Melbourne, have made plain, a 
sort of religious joint-stock com- 
pany, in which the managing 
director held supreme and arbitrary 
power. There is no idea of pro- 
fanity in our illustration; the 
highest religious functionary in an 
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Aryan community now existing on 
a remote tableland in Southern 
Hindustan is the milkman; and 
when a sly European once crept 
at night into the temple, all the 
insignia that he could find belong- 
ing to the ascetic priest were the 
simple apparatus of the dairy. 

In archaic society there existed 
neither politics nor economics; there 
was no law, no state, and—worst 
of all, at least from our point of 
view—there was no _ individual. 
The eldest male of the line presided 
over each clan of associated house- 
holds, and the customs of which he 
was the instrument, whether they 
clashed or not with what we know 
as individual will, were the immov- 
able law and bondage of every 
unit in the corporation. The clan 
was the individual, and, if we have 
competitive strife and even hatred 
at times one with another, the clan 
had not only absence of sympathy 
for everything outside its own 
narrow circle, but its absolute 
indifference towards members of 
other households was not infre- 
quently developed into active hos- 
tility and the feud of blood. 

The connecting link that bound 
the family together was not sweet 
affection subsisting between its 
members, but their common rela- 
tion (evidenced by the custom of 
setting apart sacred portions from 
the common meal, and by the 
worship of the hearth) was found 
in their unanimous attitude towards 
the lares or spirits of their departed 
ancestors, who were still regarded 
as constituting the heads of the 
family and guides of the house- 
hold. 

Marriage was compulsory, and 
subject to the direction of the 
household tyrant for the time 
being. Over the labour of his 
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subjects, whether boys or grown- 
up men, his power was absolute. 
A man could not make a will—he 
had nothing of his own to dispose 
of. A woman was in perpetual 
tutelage—she might be under her 
father, she might be under her 
husband, she might be under a 
distant male relative, provided the 
power of the clan vested in him. 
The House Father might expose 
his children after birth, he might 
sell his son, he might establish his 
wife’s guilt in his own tribunal, 
and with perfect legality kill her 
—with perfect legality, that is to 
say, according to clan law, which 
was the only law. 

A Semitic sect, the Essenes, in 
certain respects resemble more the 
popular nciion of communal life ; 
but their bond of union was re- 
ligious. And without some strict 
attachment to an ideal, the pro- 
fessed object of which is the 
destruction of individual selfish- 
no community can hang 
together for a generation. With 
human nature as it is, and in a 
process of constant replenishment 
with human stuff endowed with 
the same lack of alertness to any 
call but that of selfishness, it can- 
not be expected that such a society 
should become multitudinous; and 
indeed history shows that religious 
communities have been both rare 
and limited, and in their constitu- 
tion very eclectic and select. A 
few intense spirits may lead fora 
time, by their personal influence 
charming a dull generality to rise 
above and beyond itself ; but 
before any large bulk of mankind 
is seized upon, the second genera- 
tion of followers is slipping back 
into easier life and becoming little 
more than nominal, or is lost in 
quibbles and quarrels upon the 
meanings of its own misunderstood 
doctrines. So far as afew thousand 
years of history give their lesson, 
the mass may be moved up a 
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little, now in one direction, now in 
another, but is never wholly rapt 
by any super-terrestrial idea. As 
this is the earth, why should any 
other event be expected? A vast 
horde arrives here, is put through 
certain exercises, and retires. In 
one era some things are done better 
than others. <A great tradition 
is passed on from one period to 
another, a perhaps far greater 
acquirement is lost. In the whole 
range of the past nothing can 
be found absolutely satisfactory, 
nothing more suitable to us than 
our own times. What we call 
civilisation has its advantages ; if 
we indulge in the communistic 
dream, to approach which we have 
first to know how to find rest in a 
self-denying religion, not in an 
alluring sloth, we find ourselves 
at the outset face to face with 
certain unpleasantnesses, trivial 
indeed, but enough to turn back 
any but the most earnest. With 
the Essenes, for instance, even 
their were in common. 
They had a store of rough cloaks 
in the winter, and in the summer 
cheap garments without sleeves; 
and when anyone wanted one, he 
went to the box and took it, pre- 
sumably putting it back at the 
end of the season for which it was 
suited. 

The whole movement of modern 
societies, as Sir H. 8. Maine puts 
it, being one from status to con- 
tract—that is from being born to 
a position to making it for oneself 
—it is open ground for theory to 
determine whither we are going, 
if we follow the direction of the 
last thousand or two of years. 
The small remains of feudal 
customs—entail, the respect paid 
to the elder son, the reverence 
of servant for master, the power 
of position by birth—seem to 
be slowly vanishing; who can 
tell what free combinations are to 
come, when society shall consist 
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of absolutely independent units ; 
when, instead of old relations of 
master and man, with respect due 
on the one side and responsibility 
on the other, there is no “su- 
perior’ and no “inferior,” but a 
large plenty of equality, and a hard 
business contract only, between 
“boss” and “ employé” ? 

Dr. Hearn shows reason why 
we should be thankful that the 
ancient state of society has broken 
up: 

“The Household was much more 
compatible with political authority 
than the clan. It, consequently, 
long survived the full ascendancy 
of the State; and it left, at least 
in Roman law, deep traces of its 
influence. The principle of uni- 
versal succession, the principle that 
no acquisition could be made by 
means of a stranger, the consequent 
retardation of the natural growth 
of agency, and the whole doctrine 
of the Patria Potestas, are all due 
to the original conception of the 
Household as a corporation. Yet 
this corporate Household was in- 
consistent with full social and 
political development, and slowly 
and gradually broke asunder. Its 
disintegration was caused, not by 
any single influence, but by the 
concurrent effect of various causes 
The process may be described in 
general terms as an alteration in 
the position of the Pater familias. 
In one direction his powers were 
greatly extended; in another 
direction they were greatly 
abridged. On the one side the 
State gradually discharged the 
trusts upon which the Pater 
familias held his property, and, 
consequently, the restrictions upon 
his enjoyment of it. On the other 
side it strictly limited the exercise 
of his authority over the persons 
of his Household. Thus, the 
history of individual property and 
the history of personal liberty 
coincide. Both of them resulted 
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from the disintegration of the 
Household. The House-master 
stood forth secure in his property, 
but shorn of his power. The de- 
pendent emerged from the ruins, 
penniless, but free. 

“<The partition of inheritances 
and execution for debt levied on 
land are destroying the communi- 
ties—this is the formula heard nowa- 
days everywhere in India.’ The like 
forces were in more or less active 
operation in Rome at the time of 
the Twelve Tables. Those Tables 
recognised the partition of inherit- 
ances, the sale of the property of 
the Household, and the power of 
testation. As to the partition of 
inheritances, we have already seen 
that the principle was recognised 
by custom, and was indeed essen- 
tial, at least within certain limits, 
to the growth of archaic society. 
But it was a serious matter to 
establish a new Household, with 
its peculiar sacra, for the continued 
maintenance of which provision 
must have been made. The pro- 
cess of separation was probably, 
therefore, slow and difficult, and 
required the consent of all parties 
concerned. The interference of 
the State gave precision to the 
vague customary duties. The rule 
was established that no person 
could be retained in a partnership 
against his will. A process, which 
was at least comparatively prompt, 
was devised for ascertaining the 
amount of each partner’s share, 
and of winding-up the affairs of 
the partnership. So, too, actions 
were given for the partition of 
individual property, and for the 
settlement of boundaries. Little 
is known of these proceedings; 
but they belong to the older period 
of the history of Roman law, and 
it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that their tendency was similar to 
that which we know that similar 
measures produce in other countries 
at the present time. 
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“The sale of the Household estate 
was a grave matter. Originally, 
as I have said, it was probably 
prohibited, or perhaps I should 
rather say unheard of. It was 
then allowed with the consent of 
the community, who, as the ulti- 
mate heirs, had a direct interest in 
such a transaction. Gradually, as 
the exigencies of social life grew 
urgent, it was considered that such 
sales might be made in cases of 
extreme necessity, or, as in India, 
of failure in business. In Ireland 
there appears to have been a special 
tribunal, whose duty it was to 
decide upon the existence of the 
alleged necessity. The tomb was 
excepted from the sale, and, if it 
were possible, the hearth. Still the 
sale would be effected, but only in 
a particular form and with the 
consents of specified persons. This 
customary mode of sale was, in 
Roman law, called mancipation, or, 
from the ceremonies used in it, sale 
by the bronze and balance. The 
transaction was attested by five 
witnesses, who may have been, or 
have represented, the parties whose 
consent wasrequired. Theauthority 
of the State furnished a simpler 
and perhaps a safer method. This 
method, which was one of the 
Roman ‘ Legis Actiones,’ or forms 
of procedure recognised by the 
Twelve Tables, was styled ‘ In Jure 
Cessio.’ It was, in effect, a collu- 
sive action before the Pretor, who, 
upon the defendant admitting the 
claim, adjudged the property to 
the plaintiff. At a later period, 
when the consent of the five wit- 
nesses was reduced to a form, the 
mancipation became practically the 
easier process, and superseded in 
its turn the fictitious surrender. 
But the assistance of the State had 
done its work, and alienation had 
become habitual and comparatively 
easy. With regard to the power 
of testation, there is a distinction 
to which I have previously ad- 
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verted, and which it is important 
to note. A testament was at one 
time a means for continuing the 
universal succession; at another 
time it was a means of distribut- 
ing the testator’s property. In the 
language of Roman law, it was 
either a method of appointing a 
‘ Heres’ or universal successor ; or 
it was a method of providing for 
the payment of legacies or charges 
on the property. How the one 
object was related to the other, or 
by what steps the modern will was 
developed, I must, since I am not 
writing the history of law, resist 
the temptation to discuss. That 
which is material for my present 
purpose is, that the will is dis- 
tinctly the creature of the State. 
The true will is found only at 
Rome, or, if anywhere else, at 
Athens—that is, it is found in 
those countries, and at that period 
of their history, where and when 
the State was developed; and it is 
not found in any Aryan community 
while it remained in the clan 
system. But Solon’s will was a clear 
innovation by legislative authority 
upon clan custom. As to the 
Roman will, it is enough to cite 
the words of the ‘ Digest :’ ‘ Testa- 
menti factio non privati sed publici 
juris est. There is, however, 
another aspect of this power. In 
matters of succession, we are so 
accustomed to look to the powers 
of the decedent, or to the gain of 
the successor, that we forget that 
that successor has not only rights, 
but duties. It must be remem- 
bered that, by the custom, a Filius 
familias, or other person in manu, 
could not, if he were required to 
act, refuse to be his father’s heir, 
and that it might be very disad- 
vantageous to him to be so. The 
heir was the universal successor— 
that is, he succeeded to all the 
liabilities as well as to all the 
rights of his ancestor. If, there- 
fore, the estate were insolvent, he 
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succeeded to what the Roman 
lawyers emphatically called ‘dam- 
nosa hereditas.’ His liabilities were 
not confined to the assets that he 
received, but he was bound to pay 
all the debts of the deceased, even 
if there were no assets at all. The 
reason was that the Familia, or 
property of the Household, belonged 
to a corporation ; that the corpora- 
tion was bound by the acts of its 
Pater, or manager for the time 
being; that the successor was a 
member of the corporation, either 
indicated for that office by custom, 
with or without the sanction of 
law, or appointed, by virtue of a 
power conferred on Sten by law to 
make such nomination, by the late 
Pater; that, as such member of 
the corporation, all his acquisitions 
while he was in manu formed part 
of the common fund; and that he 
took the property as he found it, 
subject to all the proceedings of 
his predecessor. Such was the rule 
of immemorial custom; and this 


custom was accepted and enforced 
bylaw. But Gaius states that ‘the 


Pretor permits them (i.e., the 
heredes necessarii) to abstain from 
the succession, so that the goods 
of the parent may rather be sold.’ 
There is no information as to the 
time when the Pretor first intro- 
duced this ‘ beneficium abstinendi,’ 
as it was called. Whatever may 
have been its date, it marks another 
distinct step in the disintegration, 
by the operation of law, of the 
archaic Household. 

“There is a peculiarity in archaic 
procedure which has been often 
noticed. The remedy against a 
debtor was always personal. A 
creditor could seize his defaulting 
debtor, imprison him, and treat 
him as a siave; but he could not 
enter his house or sell a foot of his 
land. The reason of this apparent 
anomaly is sufficiently clear. The 
land belonged to the Household, 
not to the individual debtor; and 
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a sale of the holy hearth and its 
belongings could not take place 
without grave injury to the sacra. 
The State, indeed, might, for its 
own debts, and then for the most 
part by way of punishment, sell 
out a citizen; but in a transaction 
between party and party, neither 
custom nor law sanctioned so ex- 
treme a course. At first the 
Pretor ventured to interpose his 
authority when, by the conduct of 
the debtor, the ordinary remed 
against him was not nied, If, 
without appointing any person to 
act on his behalf, the debtor left 
the jurisdiction, or if he hid, the 
Pretor had recourse to his favourite 
mode of operation through the 
Possession. He gave the creditor 
possession of the defendant’s goods, 
subject to such conditions as the 
justice of the case required ; and in 
due time possession ripened into 
ownership. It is noteworthy that, 
although he thus assisted the 
creditor, the Preetor never ventured 
to interfere on behalf of the debtor. 
The first attempt to introduce the 
modern principle of insolvency— 
not merely to substitute a remedy 
against the goods for a remedy 
against the person, but to close the 
whole transaction by applying, so 
far as they would go, the existing 
assets to liquidate the existing 
debts—was due to the great Julius. 
It is probable that Augustus 
carried into effect the unfinished 
policy of the Dictator. Ultimately, 
under Antoninus Pius, judgment 
debts were enforced directly by the 
seizure and sale of the debtor’s 
goods by public officials. 

“The influence of the State upon 
the authority of the House Father 
over the members of his House- 
hold needs not detain us long. No 
State is likely to permit to any 
— the uncontrolled power of 
ife and death over its subjects. 
Thus, in India, as I have said, the 
British Government never even 
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listened to the claims of the natives 
to exercise their paternal power. 
In early times the assertion of the 
supremacy of the State, even within 
the sacred precinct, was necessarily 
gradual and slow.” 

In all this obscure process of 
change, what have we gained? 
Certain words stand out from the 
text. Law has come in place of 
custom ; personal liberty succeeds 
personal slavery; social and politi- 
cal development (full of flaws as it 
may be) takes the place of the 
rigid narrow confinement of the 
clan; the living independent indi- 
vidual succeeds the obedient child 
of the household; the rule of the 
empire succeeds the petty dictation 
of the house father; personal pro- 
perty allows the development of 
each man’s tastes; the individual 
has ceased to belong to a corpora- 
tion of unlimited liability, and that 
could not be liquidated. 

The moral seems to be that, in 
modern life, for better or for worse, 
we are individuals, and that if we 
do our best we may have all our 
clothes made to fit us. If we were 
put back into the old communal 
nursery, and made to wear, to eat, 
and to do what we were bid, even 
to the impossibility of choice of our 
wives or of privacy of our prayers, 
what terrible rebels we should 
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become! Having chosen to be 
individual, and preferring that 
independence to any other birth- 
right, we must be prepared to take 
up the burden of the responsibility 
of our position. If as individuals 
we feel it hardly when trade is bad, 
and we are isolated and friendless, 
and there is no communal accumu- 
lation to draw from, or if our 
fathers or ourselves have been 
spendthrifts or have managed 
badly, we must remember that it 
is as individuals that we have 
opened out the world, and by 
our energy which has resulted in 
access to lands to which famine 
has not reached, have ensured a 
certain small provision for our 
State, even for the worst of times. 
When the famine came in the days 
of old, the small and isolated 
archaic household was subject to 
its naked severity ; when bad times 
come upon us individuals, we suffer, 
it is true; but the energy of 
our individualism, combined with 
the power of our nationalism, has 
protected us from the worst; and 
ships sail to and fro, and engines 
of all kinds labour until we are 
relieved, and can wait and work for 
prosperity, with its extensions and 
enhancements of life, to be at our 
doors again. 











An English Dictionary. 


AN ENGLISH 
THERE seems to be a chance at 
last of a dictionary of English 
commensurate with the wide spread 
and importance of the language. 
In 1859 went out a “ proposal for 
the publication of a new English 
Dictionary, by the Philological 
Society,” and now, twenty years 
later, it is announced that the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press 
are taking up the matter, and that 
the president of the Philological 
Society has been appointed editor. 
“What a fuss about a trifle,’ we 
can imagine a superficial reader 
saying: “ have there not been num- 
bers of new dictionaries and new 
editions within the last twenty 
years?”? May be; but there are 
dictionaries and dictionaries. The 
one in question will possess this 
rare qualification, that for the 
meanings and uses of the words 
we shall not have to depend upon 
a lexicographer’s bald statement, 
but that century by century, period 
by period, the use and position of 
each word will be illustrated by 
examples drawn from English 
literature. Those who care for the 
beauty and strength and purity of 
language will thus have the very 
life and career of words opened 
out before them, and obtain ata 
glance the history of their noble 
or ignoble uses. It will be evident 
that a dictionary of this kind must 
be ona stupendous scale. We are 
not in the secrets of the editing 
staff, but if the work should be 
brought into less compass than five- 
and-twenty large volumes, we shall 
be surprised. 


DICTIONARY. 


We first made the acquaintance 
of the dictionary in this wise, and 
have ever since borne it much 
respect. Living neighbourly to an 
old clergyman, the late George 
Wheelwright, of Crowhurst, East 
Grinstead, he one day pointed to a 
set of bookshelves in his study on 
which were ranged vast rows of 
neat thick packages of manuscript. 
“There,” he said, “is letter F; I 
have been seven years engaged 
upon it.” He opened a package, 
and there we saw sheet after sheet 
of excerpts in various handwritings, 
among which could be recognised 
the clear, firm caligraphy of Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti; the smaller but 
equally neat script of Professor 
Dowden ; and the work of many 
another valued pen. ‘The seven 
years, spared from the work of a 
parish whose handful of sons of 
the soil afforded little intellectual 
opening, had been devoted to 
the arrangement of these extracts, 
the verbal definitions, the deriva- 
tions, and the general work of a 
dictionary. 

We soon found that these 
crowded shelves inspired our host 
with gloom rather than delight. 
He had done his work, and there 
it remained—unheeded. Letter F 
was ready, but where were A, B, C, 
and the rest; and what was the 
good of poor letter F without his 
elder brethren? The silent years 
passed on, and the great dictionary 
seemed to be dying rather than 
taking form. Thinking of the vast 
sums of English money spent on 
Turkish palaces, we suggested to 
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our friend that John Bull must 
only need to know what was wanted 
to put his hand in his pocket 
at once for the printing of a 
dictionary of his own language. 
And, as we discussed the printing 
of a specimen to show that 
uninformed individual what was 
projected, our friend brightened 
up wonderfully. When we had got 
so far as to find a printer for 
this specimen—no easy matter, for 
only a first-rate press, accustomed 
to Hebrew and Greek, Saxon and 
Sanskrit, could undertake it—our 
Dr. Johnson was enthusiastic. His 
friends, he said, had come to 
look upon all that concerned the 
dictionary as little better than an 
old wives’ fable. 

In 1875 accordingly appeared, 
privately printed by the Oxford 
University Press, an “ Appeal to the 
English Speaking Public on behalf 
of a new English Dictionary.” 
There were eight large quarto 
pages of dictionary, arranged very 
pleasantly for reference, and in 
three columns; they began with 
Fa, and ended in Face, from which 
may be gathered some idea of the 
scale on which the dictionary was 
designed. There were a few pages 
of introduction, from which, now 
that there seems a prospect of 
the eventual appearance of the 
dictionary, we shall venture to 
quote, as throwing some light upon 
its inception and history. 

“In the year 1860 there ap- 
peared the second edition revised 
and enlarged of a pamphlet ‘On 
some Deficiencies in our English 
Dictionaries,’ being the substance 
of two papers read before the 
Philological Society, Nov. 5 and 
Nov. 19, 1857, by R. Chenevix 
Trench, D.D., Dean of Westminster 
(the present Archbishop of Dublin), 
to which was added ‘A Letter to 
the author from Herbert Coleridge, 
Esq., on the Progress and Prospects 
of the Society’s New English Dic- 
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tionary.’ The pamphlet closes with 
these words : 

“* Tf therefore we count it worth 
while to have all words, we can 
only have them by reading all 
books; this is the price which we 
must be content to pay. But how, 
it may naturally be asked, shall all 
books be read? In that most in- 
teresting Preface which Jacob 
Grimm has prefixed to his own 
and his brother’s German Dic- 
tionary, he makes grateful and 
honourable mention of no less 
than eighty-three volunteer coad- 
jutors, who had undertaken each 
to read for him one or more 
authors, and who had thrown into 
this common stock of his great 
work their several “ symbols,” the 
results of their several toils ; while 
he expresses a confident hope that, 
as the work proceeds, he will enlist 
many more of these helpers. It is 
something of this common action 
which the Philological Society has 
suggested to its members. It 
entertained also from the first a 
hope, in which it has not been 
disappointed, that many besides 
its own members would gladly 
divide with them the toil and 
honour of such an undertaking. 
Only thus can we hope that this 
work will ever be effectually done, 
that we shall ever obtain that 
complete inventory of our English 
tongue, with other accessory ad- 
vantages, which we ought not to 
rest satisfied until we possess. The 
story in Herodotus is probably 
familiar to us all, of the course 
which the Persians followed, when 
they proposed to make entire clear- 
ance of the inhabitants of some 
conquered island, to bring them all 
within their grasp. An entire 


army would join hand in hand till 
it covered the breadth of the 
island; and would then in this 
fashion pass over it from end to 
end, rendering it impossible that 
so much as one of those whom 
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they desired to seize should escape. 
This caynveiev, this drawing as 
with a sweep-net over the whole 
extent of English literature, is that 
which we would fain see; which 
we would count it an honour to be 
the means of organising and set- 
ting forward; being sure that it is 
only by such combined action, by 
such a joining of hand in hand on 
the part of as many as are willing to 
take their share in this toil, that 
we can hope the innumerable words 
which have escaped us hitherto, 
which are lurking unnoticed in 
every corner of our literature, will 
ever be brought within our net, 
that an English Dictionary will 
prove that all-embracing ravaypov 
which indeed it should be.’ 

“We stand here on the threshold 
of this great work. The Dean has 
opened the portals and sounded 
the call-note. How was that call 
responded to? The editor of the 
literary and bistorical portion of 
the Philological Society’s New 
English Dictionary shall answer. 
In the letter above mentioned, 
May v, 1860, Mr. Coleridge thus 
writes :— 

“ «My pear Mr. Dean, 

“*As a new edition of your 
Essay on Some Deficiencies in our 
English Dictionaries is about to 
appear, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of laying before you some 
details relative to the scheme of a 
new Dictionary projected by the 
Philological Society, with reference 
to which your essay was originally 
written. The raw materials for 
this work—i.e., the words and 
authorities—are being brought to- 
gether by the voluntary and inde- 

ndent labours of numerous 
individuals, all working on a com- 
mon plan, according to certain 
definite and prescribed rules, and 
this theory of lexicography we pro- 
fess is that which Passow was the 
first to enunciate clearly and put 
in practice successfully, viz., “that 
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every word should be made to tell 
its own story ”’—the story of its 
birth and life, and in many cases 
of its death, and even occasionally 
of its resuscitation. During the 
last year several offers of assist- 
ance came in from the other side of 
the Atlantic, where our proposal 
appears to have created some little 
sensation, and a wish was expressed 
that Americans should be allowed 
to take part in the work. The 
Hon. G. P. March, of Burlington, 
Vermont, having kindly offered to 
act as secretary in America, I at 
once suggested that the Americans 
should make themselves respon- 
sible for the whole of the 
eighteenth - century literature, 
which probably would have a less 
chance of finding as many readers 
in England. This was agreed to,and 
contributors are, as I understand, 
coming in. The number of con- 
tributors at the present time, ex- 
clusive of the Americans and three 
others who have died, is 147. Cer- 
tain deductions must, however, be 
made from this total, in order to 
ascertain the efficient working staff. 
In the first place, forty-three con- 
tributors may be looked upon as 
funeti officio; they have fulfilled 
their promises, sent in their work, 
and so terminated their temporary 
connection with the scheme. 
Fifteen more I set down as 
“hopeless ;” most of these consist 
of contributors who volunteered 
to aid us under our first scheme, 
and have since either forgotten 
their promises, or found their task 
more irksome than they anticipated, 
and so thrown it aside, remaining 
deaf to all applications made to 
them on the subject. This brings 
the number of actually operative 
hands down to eighty-nine. These 
I again divide into three classes. 
Class I., numbering thirty, consists 
of none but first-rate contributors, 
who do all they do conscientiously 
and well, and leave nothing to be 
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desired in any respect. Class II. 
contains fifteen more of inferior 
merit, and Class II1., amounting 
to the large number of forty-four, 
embraces all who have nota great 
soul in any work, and whose merits 
it is consequently impossible accu- 
rately to judge of at present. 

“<The foregoing details may be 
looked upon, | think, as giving us 
as much encouragement as we 
could fairly expect. At the lowest 
calculation we have fifty efficient 
contributors at work—a number 
quite sufficient to do all that yet 
remains to be done, were they only 
located in positions where their 
energies could be employed to the 
greatest effect. However, even as 
it is, our scheme will bear favour- 
able comparison with that of the 
Grimms, which is now being carried 
on in Germany in a manner some- 
what similar to our own. In their 
preface these two great philologists, 
whose names command universal 
respect and attention, are con- 
strained to confess, that out of 
eighty - three contributors (and 
those contributors, be it remarked, 
Germans), only six could be con- 
sidered as satisfactory, and that 
only one of these six—the one who 
undertook Goethe’s works — had 
entirely come up to their beau 
ideal of a contributor.’ 

“So far, then, Mr. Coleridge of 
the fabric and framework of the 
Dictionary ; now for a few details. 
Our literature had for philological 
purposes been divided into three 
periods :—(1) From its rise to the 
Reformation, of which the appear- 
ance of the first printed English 
translation of the New Testament 
in 1526 may be taken as the begin- 
ning. (2) From the Reformation 
to Milton (1526-1674, the date of 
Milton’s death). (3) From Milton 
to our own day. Of the reading 
of the books contained in these 
three divisions he writes :— 

“In the First Period there have 
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been at present undertaken about 
139 of the various works and 
pieces given in our list (vide Pro- 
posal for the Publication of a New 
English Dictionary by the Philolo- 
gical Society. London: Triibner 
and Co., 1859. Price 6d.) ; of these 
I have received sixty-four, leaving 
seventy-five still to be delivered. 
Nearly all the important works of 
this period have, with a few ex- 
ceptions, been undertaken. 

“* Second Period. The total 

number of books of this period 
undertaken is about 276, reckon- 
ing the various treatises of 
each author together, although 
they may be in_ the hands 
of several readers. Of these I 
have received rather more than 
half; but several of the works in- 
cluded in this aggregate are only 
at present partially analysed, and 
await completion, while others, 
having been read merely with a 
view of extracting what our pre- 
decessors had passed over, can 
hardly be said to have been 
analysed at all. 

“*Third Period. Of this period 
the report I have to make will be 
but brief. America, as I have 
already stated, has made herself 
responsible for the literature of 
the eighteenth century; but of 
course nothing can be said at 
present as to the results of this 
arrangement. In England, little 
in a direct way has as yet been 
done : indirectly, however, we have 
got a good deal of matter together 
available for our more immediate 
wants. 

“* T have now brought my narra- 
tive down to the present time, and 
may terminate this already, I fear, 
too long letter. I believe that the 
scheme is now firmly established, 
and is so regarded by the public; 
and I confidently expect, unless any 
unforeseen accident should occur 
to paralyse our efforts, that in 
about two years we shall be able 
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to give our first number to the 
world. Indeed, were it not for the 
dilatoriness of many contributors, 
who promise anything and every- 
thing, but postpone performance 
indefinitely, neither assisting us 
themselves nor enabling us to 
assign the books they have taken 
to other and better helpers, I should 
not hesitate to name an earlier 

period. But it is well, while en- 
deavouring to lose no time, not to 
be forced into print with undue 
precipitation by the impatience of 
individuals ; and this maxim, which 
is true of all literary composition, 
claims more especial attention in 
the case of a book which is to serve 
as a general interpreter, and a 
standard of the noblest and most 
copious language now spoken by 
man. 

“¢«T remain, my dear Mr. Dean, 

“* Yours truly, 
“* HERBERT COLERIDGE.’ 

* Alas! within twelve months 
from the date of this letter the 
hand that penned it and the busy 
brain that had planned so noble ¢ 
monument to the literature of his 
native land lay mouldering in its 
dust. Before his death (which 
occurred in April, 1861) he obtained 
from his friend and colleague, F. J. 
Furnivall, Esq. (Honorary Secretary 
to the Philological Society), a pro- 
mise that he would fill his place as 
editor, so that the work he so 
desired to complete might not fall 
to the ground. How well this 
promise has been fulfilled, all who 
have had aught to do with the 
present editor in the matter of 
dictionary work can best testify. 
In the annual circular to members 
of the Philological Society, Nov. 9, 
1862, he gives the following ac- 
count of his new stewardship :— 

“* Now of our Dictionary, as to 
which I have been asked to state 
what has been done and is doing. 
In the First Period, 141 works or 
authors have been read, and twenty- 
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five are in hand. In the Second 
Period (1525-1674 a.p.) 485 have 
been read, and 159 are in hand. 
In the Third Period (1675 till now) 
131 have been read, and eighty- 
seven are in hand. In all, 756 
books have been finished. Nothing 
but the continuous labour of many 
years can make our book anything 
like complete. We have set our- 
selves to form a National Portrait 
Gallery, not only of the worthies, 

but of all the members, of the race 
of English words which is to form 
the dominant speech of the world. 
No winged messenger who bears to 
us the thoughts and aspirations, 
the weakness and littleness of our 
forefathers, who is to convey ours 
to our descendants, is to be absent. 

“<«Pling our doors wide! all, all 
—not one, but all, must enter; 
for their service let them be 
honoured; and though the search 
for them may sometimes seem 
wearisome, and the labour of the 
in-gathering more irksome still, 
yet the work is worthy and the aim 
unselfish. Let us, then, perse- 
vere.’ 

“Brave words these, and well 
up tothe mark! He then gives a 
list of the letters that had been 
taken up, and the various sub- 
editors with the names of the letter 
affixed, viz. : 

B. W. Ge e, jun., Esq. 

C & K. Hy. Hucks Gibbs, Esq. 
D. di D. Howe ll, Esq. 

E. E. Steane Jackson, Esq. 

F. Rev. G. Wheelwright 

G. Rev. 8. J. Bowles 

H. Horace Moule, Esq. 

T& J. Dr. W. Woodham Webb 
L. W. M. Rossetti, Esq. 

M. W. F. Graham, Esq. 

. Miss Yonge 

O. E. Dowden, Esq. 

Q. Rev. J. Sheppard 

R. Rev. E. H. Knowles— 

and closes with the following appeal 
for further help: 

“¢T now want six sub-editors 
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for the letters yet untaken, P 
(heavy), S. (heaviest), T (heavy), 
U and V, W and X Y Z (very 
light).’” 

It forms an interesting piece of 
literary history to set side by side 
these editorial reports. In the 
circular, dated Oct. 18th, 1864, Mr. 
Furnivall says: 

“With regard to the remaining 
branch of the Society’s work, the 
Dictionary, I have to report that 
the collection of material for it— 
the making extracts from books old 
and new—has gone on well. From 
October 25, 1862, to October 15, 
1864, I received from contributors 
619 packets of words, more than a 
packet a day, excluding Sundays; 
and up to the latter date the books 
and authors read and in hand since 
the starting of our scheme in 1857 
were— 

Works read. In hand. 


Of the First 
Period ...... 176 25 
Of the Second 
Period 
(1527-1674) 622 178 
Of the Third 
Period 
(1674 till 
now) 3651 157 
1149 360 


“Large as the number is, our 
readers have of course passed 
merely a few of the shoal of Eng- 
lish books through the meshes of 
their nets; and where we now have 
one worker, we want a thousand. 
Every one who reads a book or a 
journal can help, if he will; and if 
he has not time to copy or cut out 
the extracts he marks, he can be 
furnished with a book to mark only, 
this extract will be taken out by 
others. Surely the cause is worthy, 
and the need great.” 

The following passages are from 
subsequent circulars : 

October 26, 1865.— “For the 
Dictionary, the extracting books 
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has gone on well, at rather more 
than the rate of the last two years. 
From October 16, 1864, to October 
20, 1865, I have received from con- 
tributors 393 packets of words. 
Readers are still wanted by the 
hundred, and any one who has not 
time or inclination to go carefully 
through a whole book may yet be 
of service by noting any fresh 
words, or new uses of old ones, that 
he comes across in his daily read- 
ing. A list of the books now in 
hand for cutting up is printed at 
the end of this letter, and I trust 
they will be sent for as quickly 
as the last year’s books were.” 

October 10, 1867.—‘“ For the 

Dictionary, additional help is 
urgently wanted in sub-editing the 
letters I and J, P, R, S, and W. 
The letter D has been returned to 
me by Mr. J. D. Howell finished, 
except the two longest and hardest 
articles. The Rev. G. Wheelwright 
has nearly finished F; the Rev. 
P. C. Wilk, G; Miss Yonge, N; 
the Rev. J. E. Middleton, T; the 
Rev. T. Sheppard, V ; and the Rev. 
J. Smallpiece, X, Y, Z. Mr C. Y. 
Pott has made good way in ab- 
stracting and adding to Mr. 
Rossetti’s work on L, and the other 
letters are all in progress, except 
W, the sub-editor of which, Mr. 
C. W. Stanton, died about a year 
ago. For that letter, as well as 
parts of the others above-named 
(1, J, P, R, 8), I trust that sub- 
editors will soon be found. The 
reading of books for the work is 
kept up by a faithful few. The 
Early English Text Society’s books 
have given us a large increase of 
early words and quotations, though 
there must be many more to come : 
the Middle Period is well repre- 
sented in the extracts; but for the 

modern period there is still a want 

of extracts from standard authors 
for common words.” 

October 28, 1868.—“ With regard 
to our Dictionary, I sent out a cir- 
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cular, early this month, to all sub- 
editors, asking them for a return of 
how their work stood, and their 
answers show a favourable state of 
progress; of our readers a few 
faithful ones keep on; and as the 
Middle Period extracts sent in 
are much more faithful than those 
for the First or Third Periods, 
works of these latter periods are 
now being chiefly read.” 

October 28, 1869.—‘* Answers to 
my Dictionary-circular last month 
from the various sub-editors mark 
a steady rate of progress; three 
fresh sub-editors for I, R, and W 
are wanted; and if more will 
volunteer, parts of other letters 
can easily be handed over to 
them.” 

In the circulars that follow a 
pathetic tendency to flag becomes 
manifested, and seems to increase, 
as if there were lack either of 
energy, or of encouragement, or 
the work were too big for ordinary 
mortals : . 

October 21, 1870.—*The sub- 
editors of the Society’s proposed 
New English Dictionary have sent 
in the following answers to my 
requests to them a fortnight ago, 
to let me know how their work 
stood.” 

“Four or five faithful readers 
still keep on sending in extracts 
for the Dictionary, and work 
principally at the Third and First 
Periods, which have been less 
explored than the second.” 

October 21, 1871.—‘‘ The follow- 
ing summary of the answers of 
sub-editors of the Dictionary to the 
question how their work stands, 
will show the state of the prepara- 
tion for the book : 

A toabout An to Ar, done. 

editor wanted. 

B to Bw, done to Base. 

Bo to By, done to end of Bo. 

C to Com (less Ch), nearly done. 

Ch, done to Charge, prepared to 

Charyte. 


Sub- 


al ul Buglish Dictiona ry. 


Con, almost finished. 

Coo to Cy, done. 

D, done, except Do. 

E, done. 

F, done, and half revised. 

G, will be done in 1872. 

H, part done. 

I and J, part done, but not 
touched for three years. Sub- 
editor wanted. 

K, not begun. 

L, done. 

M, done to Ma. 

N, done, and re-worked to Ni. 
Sub-editors wanted. 

O, part done. Sub-editors 
wanted. 

P, a little done. 
wanted. 

R, done to Recrayed. 

S, no return. 

T, done to Tol. 

U, done to Us. 

V, done. 

W, sub-editors wanted. 

X,Y, Z, done to Yt. 

“We want then fresh sub-editor 
for A, I, J, N, O, P W, and we 
want a fresh editor for the whole 
work. A few readers still send in 
a batch of extracts now and then.” 

To the report of October 1872. 
Mr. Wheelwright sadly refers : 

“ October 23, 1872.—This is the 
last circular that gives us any 
account of the work, and in rather 
ominous words declares, ‘The 
progress in the Dictionary work 
has been so slight that no fresh 
report in detail is needed.’ 

** Since the above was written, we 
hear nothing further about the 
Dictionary ; as though it had never 
been, or so lagged in the universal 
struggle for existence as to have 
dropped out of sight, and passers 
by are ready with the taunt, 
‘These men began to build and 
were not able to finish.’ Must we 
say then with the Master of Stair, 
‘Here’s an end to an auld sang?’ 
rather with bold Harry Percy, ‘ By 
the Lord! our plot is as good a plot 
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as ever was laid; our friends true 
and constant; a good plot, good 
friends and full of expectation, an 
excellent plot, very good friends.’ 
“For how stand matters at the 
present moment? I have made 
the most careful survey I could of 
the work as detailed in the Philo- 
logical Society’s Circulars, and 
upon a rough calculation (which 
was all the circumstances admitted 
of) I believe Tam right in affirm- 
ing that nearly half (say four- 
tenths) of the whole work has been 
completed by the various  sub- 
editors. And remember that this 
includes what is by far the most 
difficult stage in such an under- 
taking, viz., the getting it well 
under weigh. ‘Dimidium facti, 
qui bene ccepit, habet ’—not only 
has a prosperous launch been 
effected, but the good ship is now 
well out at sea, and in sound trim. 
Contributors at the present day 
have but to scan their books care- 
fully and pick out the plums, the 
scarce words and phrases which the 
pages they are reading may afford ; 
whereas the earliest readers had 
far more laborious and comprehen- 
sive task before them, inasmuch as 
their extracts supplied the bases of 
comparison that were printed by 
the Philological Society from time 
to time, to serve as guides to all 
future readers. What may be 
called the common words of the 
language—those which are in the 
most frequent use—have, I believe, 
been well illustrated by extracts (at 
least I find this to be the case in 
letter F, and suppose the same to 
hold good in the others), and it 
now remains to gather in the more 
out-of-the-way terms, words, and 
phrases which lie scattered about 
the books that have not yet been 
read. I am speaking with refe- 
rence to the Second and Third 
Periods ; the First will always be 
a difficult and heavy task, demand- 
ing great care and labour: and I 
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have said thus much, believing, as I 
do, that many a reader is deterred 
from taking a book through an ill- 
defined dread of the labour that it 
requires, and more than that, from 
not knowing what words to extract : 
thus onward progress is stayed, 
and the co-operation we so much 
need is nipped in the bud. Another 
thing, I believe, tells very much 
against the completion of the work 
—so little is known about it in the 
world at large. The literary public 
no doubt has an inkling that some 
such undertaking is on the tapis, 
under the auspices of the Philo- 
logical Society, and has been so for 
some time; beyond this nothing 
seems known. I have so often 
been met with this objection when 
pressing some likely contributor 
for aid in reading or sub-editing, 
&e., &e.—‘ All very well to talk; 
can’t you show us ‘something that 
has been done, that we may see 
our way clear and judge for our- 
selves: “ Segnius irritant, animos 
demissa per aures Quam que sunt 
oculis subjecta fidelibus.”’ Upon 
this hint then I base my appeal to 
all who speak our common mother- 
tonque, for assistance and co-opera- 
tion in carrying on this good work to 
its proper end and comple tion. For 
this purpose, too, I have printed 
the first eight pages of my own 
work, that people may form an idea 
of what is being attempted, of the 
size and scantling of the monu- 
ment we would fain raise in honour 
of that literature which has 
already done so much both for the 
vital welfare and the innocent 
pleasures of mankind; something 
to serve as a help and guide to 
future students of a language which 
time may enrich but can never 
destroy. Doubtless when the day 
arrives for the Philological Society 
to put the finishing touch to, and 
to gather in the as yet disjecta 
membra of our work, letter F will 


be something different from what it 
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now is—will assume a far more 
perfect shape than what I can give 
it. Still I shall not have written 
or laboured in vain, if hereby I 
succeed in influencing some of the 
thousands upon thousands who I 
believe would take a glad interest 
in, and lend a hand to the comple- 
tion of this magnum opus, if only 
they knew exactly what has been 
done, is still doing, and what yet 
remains to be done.” 

Mr. Wheelwright was careful to 
state that the Philological Society 
was in no wise answerable for his 
appeal, its plan, project, or execu- 
tion. We hope it awakened a few 
to join in a work which we cannot 
but feel, had it been made better 
known, would readily have enlisted 
a large body of sympathisers, both 
among men of letters and men of 
money. The great volunteer effort 
which has resulted in bringing the 
arduous work up to its present 
point deserves every tribute of 
admiration, and a chronicle in the 
history of letters. That there 
is now a prospect of publica- 
tion of the great Dictionary is a 
fact that must be gratefully wel- 
comed by all who love English 
literature. How interesting, as well 
as instructive, is a dictionary built 
upon so large a plan, may be 
judged by a quotation from Mr. 
Wheelwright’s specimen. We can 
only give one or two of the less 
important words, for those in 
greater use are illustrated by a 
corresponding wealth of illustrative 
quotations : 


“FABRICATION, sb. (Fr. fab- 
vication; Pr. fabricatio; Sp. fabri- 
cacion; It. fabbricasione; Lat. fab- 
ricatio.) 

“ A, The act of fabricating, fram- 
ing or constructing ; construction, 
manufacture, invention. * I. 

‘A fabrication; fabrication; fabrica- 
mento; fabricamento.’ — [1660. Howell, 
Dict. } 

‘But going further into particulars, 
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(Plato) falls into conjectures, attributing 
the affection of the soul unto the great 
God, but the fabrication of the body to 
the Dii ex Deo, or angels, it seems accord- 
ing to the tradition of the JEgyptians.’— 
(1677. Sir M. Hale, Origination of Man- 
kind, p. 290.] 

‘This fabrication of the human body 
is the immediate work of a vital principle, 
that formeth the first rudiments of the 
human nature.’—[Jb.] 

‘The very idea of the fabrication of a 
new government is enough to fill us with 
disgust and horrour.’—[1790. E. Burke, 
French Revolution, p. 44. ] 

‘The daughter had scarce recommended 
to her lover the fabrication of the imple- 
ments of husbandry, than, feeling the 
certainty of being right, of which in the 
earlier part of their debate he had been 
somewhat doubtful, the father broke in.’ — 
[1828. Sir W. Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, 
vol. i. p. 18.] 

‘They have succeeded in establishing 
a chronological succession of periods, 
which they have called the ages of stone, 
of bronze, and of iron, named from the 
materials which have each in their turn 
served for the fabrication of implements.’ 
—[1863. Sir C. Lyell, Antiquity of Man, 
p. 10.) 


“ B. That which is fabricated ; a 
falsehood. *I. II. 


‘ Bothwell haughtily insisted that the 
entire story was a fabrication.’ —[1863. 
J. A. Froude, Hist of England, vol. vii. 
p. 407.] 


“ FABULOUSLY, 
fabulose). 

“ A. After the manner of a fable 
or fiction; not according to facts, 


falsely. * I. 


‘There was sometime an image of the 
ladie of Muswell, whereunto was a con- 
tinuall resort in the way of pylgrimage, 
growing as is (though as I take it) fabu- 
louslie reported, in regard of a great cure 
which was performed by this water, vpon 
a king of Scots.’—[1593. John Norden, 
Speculum Britanniw, Middlesex and Herts, 
pt. i, p. 36, § 11.] 

‘Historians do disagree in their chro- 
nologies about times and places; some 
having written partially, some neglectively, 
and some fabulously ‘and superstitiously.’ 
—([1634. Maleor’s Pr. Arthur, Preface, 
DB. 2%) 

‘ Figuring the place from whence, as I 
have been, not fabulously, informed, the 
honourable family of the Radcliffs first 

26 


(Lat. 


adv. 














took their name.’—[B. Jonson, Masquesat 
Court, 1616, folio, p. 934.1 

‘The account thereof is fabulously or 
imperfectly delivered.’—[{1646. Dr. Thos. 
Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica, p. 295.] 

‘ Fabulously ; mensongerement; favolo- 
somente ; Fablosamente.’—[1660. Howell, 
Dict. } 

‘The voyages, indeed, are fabulously 
narrated, but are they not as easily to be 
understood as any other tales of former 


times ?’—[1794. J. R. Sullivan, A View of 
Nature, vol. ii. p. 467.] 
“a, Like a fable. * I. IT. 


* The fellow, I am told, is also concoct- 
ing another attack—an action against 
your niece and others for the forcible 
abduction of his wife. It would read 
fabulously enough, such a charge, but as 
old Casey said, ** There never yet was any- 
thing you couldn’t impute at law, if you 
only employed the word Conspiracy ;’’ and 
I believe it !’—[1856. C. Lever, Martins of 
Cro’ Martin, p. 527. 





* £. Immeneely, incredibly. * I. 


TIT. 


‘When she [the Phcenix] her selfe i§ 
able to endure and carrie such a burthen> 
and to accomplish the voiage, she lifteth 
up her father’s bodie, and carrieth it to 
the altar of the sunne, and there doth 
burn and sacrifice it. These things are 
uncertain, and fabulously augmented.’— 
[1610. Greenway, Tacitus, Annales, p. 
131.] 


“ FABULOUSNESS, sb. The 
state or quality of being fabulous, 
the invention of or dealing in 
fables, fictitiousness, or falsity. *I. 

‘As for the goodly tale, That Christ’s 
disciples stole him out of his graue, and 
that for feare they did cast him downe in 
a gardyne where he was found afterward : 
the fondness and fabulousness thereof 
appeereth in this, that wheras 
y® Iewes caused Pilat to set a sure guard 

yet Pilate writing to the Emperovr 
aduertised him of y® resurrection.’— 


[1587. Golding, De Mornay, cxxx. 
p. 488.] 

‘ Fabulousness, or the relation of fables; 
fabulosité; favolamento; fableria.’— 
[1660. Howell’s Eng. Fr. It. and Sp. 
Dict. ] 


‘His [Boethius’s] history is written 
with elegance and vigour, but his fabu- 
lousness and credulity are justly blamed. 
His fabulousness, if he was the author of 
the fictions, is a fault for which no apo- 
logy can be made; but his credulity may 
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be excused in an age when all men were 
credulous’.—[1773. 8. Johnson, Journey 
to the Western Islands of Scotland. ] 

‘If I thought that they contained really 
an histerical skeleton, disguised under 
fabulous additions, it would of course be 
easy to give the historical outline as his- 
tory in my own natural language, and to 
omit, or to notice with a grave remark as 
to their fabulousness, the peculiar marvels 
of the stories.’—[1837. Dr. Arnold, Letter ; 
in Life and Correspondence, 1844, vol. ii. 
ch. viii, p. 101.) 


“FA'BURDEN, faburthyn, fa- 
burthen, fabourdoun, obs. sb. (Fr. 
faux bourdon, which Cotgrave calls, 
the drone of a bag-pipe) An old 





name for a certain species of 
ene, point which had a drone 
base. * ITT. 


‘In modulation hard I play and sing 

Fabourdoun, pricksang, discant counter- 
ing 

Cant organe, figuration and gemmell.’ 

[1501. Gawin Douglass, Palice of Honor, 

pt. i. st. xlii., p. 23, ed. 1787. 

‘Nor the great belles he ronge after 
that, nor yet the freshe discante, pryck- 
songe, counter point, and faburden be 
called for; in the whiche are the verye 
synagoge of Sathan.’—/1550. Bale, Image, 
pt. iii.) 

‘And when the descant sings in treble 
tunes above, 

Then let fa burthern say below I liv’d and 
dide for love.’ 

[1587. G. Gascoigne, Workes ; 

p. 94.] 

‘And had itin derision, for that I could 
not make my verses iet vpon the stage in 
tragicall buskins, euerie worde filling the 
mouth like the faburden of Bo-Bell, daring 
God out of Heauen with that atheist 
Tamburlan, or blaspheming with the mad 
preest of the sonne.—[1590. R. Greene, 
Dram. Works; in Introduction, by Rev. 
A. Dyce, vol. i, pt. xlvi., ed. 1831.] 

‘Et ibi cantavimus in honore Dei et 
sancti Georgii, miles Christi gloriose, in 
faburthyn Et ibi cantavimus in 
capella, etc., Beata Dei genetrix Maria, 
in faburthen.’—[Itinerary of W. Way, 
printed by the Roxburgh Club, pp. 95, 
97.) 

‘But I let that passe lest thou come in 
againe with thy faburthen, and hit me in 
teeth with love, for thou hast so 
charmed mee, that I dare not speake any 
word that may be wrested to charity, lest 
thou say, I meane love..—[1580. Lyly, 
Euphues and his England. } 


Flowers, 
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‘ They [stock doves’ haue all of them 
one and the same manner of tune in their 
singing ; and commonly they make three 
rests in their song, besides the fa-burden 
in the end, which is a kind of grone.’— 
[1601. P. Holland, Plinies Naturall His- 
torie, p. 290, ed. 1634.] 

‘No, no; shake off the dewfalls of the 
night 

That dampe thy plumes, and soare into the 
light 

With cheerfull notes ; whilst I retir’d, sit 
still, 

Sighing a sad faburthen from my quill 

To thy more nimble warblings.’ 

[1622. Roger Tisdale. The Lawyer’s 

Philosophy in Farr’s Select Poetry, James 

L., 1848, p. 716.] 


“a. The burden of a song. 


‘ What is the cause that it was a custom 
among the nations of the Botticans in 
their dancing, to sing, as it were, the 
faburden of a song: Go we to Athens.’— 
f1601. Holland, Plutarch, p. 735.] 


“(Adjectively) Swelling, pompous. 

‘He condemneth all mens knowledge 
but his owne, raising up a method of ex- 
perience with (mirabile, miraculoso, stu- 
pendo, and such faburthen words, as 
Fierovanti doth) above all the learned 
Galienists of Italie, or Europe.”—1596. 
Lodge’s Wit’s Miserie. } 

“ FACADE’, fa-sid (Fr. facade ; 
It. facciata; Sp. fachada). The 
face, front, or any principal eleva- 
tion of a building, or of a natural 
object. * I. 


‘Facade; f. The forefront, forepart, 
outside, or representation of the outside 
of a nouse.’—[1632, Cotgrave, Dict.] 

‘Those that belong to the European 
factors, are built on a fine quay, having a 
regular facade of two stories towards the 
river. —[1772-84, Capt. Cook, Voyages, 
vol. vi. p. 2220, ed. 1790.] 

‘ Facade; facciata, It.; hauptfasade, 
Ger. ; a term adopted from the French for 
the exterior face or front of a building.’ — 
(1850. J. H. Parker, Glossary of Archi- 
tecture, vol. i. p. 200, 5th ed.] 

‘The duomo of Ancona, a building, it 
is supposed, of the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, is very interesting both within and 
without. The facade is of white marble, 
the porch Lombard, supported by slender 
pillars, resting on lions couchant.’— 
{1847. Lord Lindsay, Christian Art, 
vol. i. p. 65.] 
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‘The pointed arches with quaintly- 
designed capitals, on the supporting 
pillars at the basement, and the stringing- 
courses, and labellings, and turrets, com- 
pose a facade well worth transferring by 
pencil or photography, to paper.’— [1861. 
G. M. Musgrave, By-Roads, and B. F. p. 
201.) 

‘Shaded by a ledge of rock, beneath a 
facade of columnar lava, we ate our 
dinner.’—[{1852. Darwin, Naturalist’s 
Voyage, ch. xviii. p. 407.] 

‘In the finest and richest west front 
with which I am acquainted . . there 
is no sham facade, but the gable rises 
honestly at its own height’.—[1861. A. 
Beresford Hope, The English Cathedral, 
p. 246.] 

‘That there is only one street of a 
single row, with a Janus facade looking 
towards the forest and the sea, may for- 
merly have been true of all the village, or 
town, or city, whichever it is—and I shall 
say something on that delicate point 
anon—but is true only of a past now.’— 
[1866, July 13, Evening Standard, p. 3.) 


Where a word is a root word, 
and delicacies of meaning have for 
centuries warred with one another, 
as it were, for supremacy—at one 
period conveying even reproach, at 
another glory—to trace the history 
becomes exceedingly curious and 
interesting. With a dictionary of 
the calibre desired, the old method 
of instruction in schools, that of 
learning the dictionary by heart, 
could not well be pursued ; but 
another use of a dictionary might 
suggest itself, that of being an 
excellent reading book. Inanage, 
when the purity of our language 
is only too much open to assault 
through its being spoken over 
so wide an area, it will be a 
noble bulwark to set in order the 
evidences of its historic life; and 
such a dictionary, besides its purify- 
ing and strengthening influence 
upon the language of the future, 
would lead the student into the 
richest paths of literature, along 
which he might often find his way 
to the pastures most pleasant to 
himself. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL 


From the earliest historic period, 
to a comparatively recent date, the 
belief entertained as to the predic- 
tion, under certain circumstances, 
of future events, was a general 
element of human opinion. It is 
easy for a shallow thinker to attri- 
bute this ancient credence to igno- 
rant superstition. But unless we 
attribute to the fathers of history, 
and to the greatest men of past 
times, an essential dishonesty which 
we believe to be an outcome of the 
corruption of modern civilisation, 
it is the sceptic whe is superstitious 
in this respect. No modern scien- 
tific investigator could have taken 
more well-considered and effectual 
means for testing the knowledge of 
the power that was consulted at 
Delphi than Croesus, King of 
Lydia, is said to have done. It 
is true that the use which that 
unfortunate monarch made of the 
certitude at which he arrived was 
disastrous; but that is only an 
additional proof of the r reality of 
his actions and of the sincerity 
of his inquiry. If we strike out 
the idea of prediction, on our 
own assumption of its impossi- 
bility, from the records of the 
past, they have no longer any form, 
consistency, or vitality. The his- 
torian is aware of the fact that 
this credence furnished, two thou- 
sand years ago, one of the main 
springs of human action. He may 
be unable to account for that fact, 
or to explain how, or why, that 
condition of human society differed 
from that which now prevails. But 
he is aware that the shallowest of 
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PREDICTION. 


By the Author of “ History, Science, and Dogma.” 


all sciolists is the man who limits 
his acceptance of positive testimony 
by his own capacity to account for 
the events to which witness is 
borne. If it be the province of a 
philosopher to explain the causes 
of phenomena, it is that of the his- 
torian to record their occurrence. 
Nor should his inability to dis- 
charge the former function inter- 
fere with his faithful performance 
of his own duty. 

We have had occasion to call 
attention to the fact that Prophecy 
and Prediction are not identical 
terms. Logically speaking, the 
latter is only a case of the former. 
By prophecy, in ancient literature, 
is meant the dogmatic utterance of 
an inspired person. By prediction 
is meant that foreshowing of the 
future which he announces, and to 
the verification of which he appeals 
as the seal and test of his authority. 

It has been overlooked by modern 
writers on the subject of prophecy, 
of all shades of opinion, that 
truthful prediction, considered as a 
test of authority, is necessarily 
confined within certain determi- 
nable limits. Philosophically con- 
sidered, this position cannot be 
shaken. As matter of literary 
research, it will become evident 
that all the ancient predictions, 
which have borne the test of verifi- 
cation, have come within these 
limits. The importance of this con- 
sideration is cardinal, as it shows 
that modern opinion assumes the 
existence of a large amount of defi- 
nite prediction, to be accomplished 
in the undetermined future, for 
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which expectation there is not to 
be found any sound basis in litera- 
ture. 

With the inset of that powerful 
tide which is yet surging over 
Europe, of which the crests of the 
highest waves have borne the 
names of Luther, of Voltaire, and 
of Comte, questionings as to the 
truth, the probability, and even 
the possibility of prophecy have 
become more and more audible. 
The disciples of the two later 
philosophers, passing beyond that 
stage of positivism which is pro- 
gressive (as consisting in study 
and collection of what is known, 
and philosophic expectancy of what 
is unknown), to the more petulant 
and retrogressive stage of denial 
that certain matters can ever be 
known to man, are too apt to use 
the word “ prophet” as synonymous 
with “madman,” or “impostor.” 
They thus draw but little light 
from some of the most important 
pages of history. Whatever may 
be thought of the accuracy of pre- 
diction, there is no doubt that a 
belief in that accuracy has been a 
powerful and long-sustained motive 
of human action. And this pheno- 
menon—that of the belief itself, 
apart from the character of its 
foundation—is one that cannot fail 
to receive its due share of attention 
in the true philosophy of history. 

So far, then, from the reception 
of the word prophecy with a jest 
or with a sneer being a mark of 
superior intelligence and culture, 
it betrays an absence of both of 
those qualifications. The study 
of that which was long a chief 
religious motive of the heart of 
mankind, and which is still an 
element of mighty power in the 


creed of many millions of men, is 
a subject which no philosopher can 
undervalue. 

It is not that we argue from any 
belief, however general or universal, 
of which we are unable to ascertain 
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the origin or exact evidence, that 
the matter believed in must be 
true. But such a belief, whether 
justified or not, is an expression df 
a natural instinct of the human 
mind. That instinct must have 
its natural and proper function, 
and its natural and proper object. 
The question, then, that arises is, 
how far the action has been blind 
and erroneous, and how far it has 
been truthful. No element in the 
philosophical history of mankind 
‘an have higher claims on the in- 
vestigators. 

Not only is an inquiry into the 
subject of prophecy an integral 
and important part of historic 
analysis, but, further, the belief is 
one which has a certain amount of 
a priori probability. It is certain 
that human affairs, and the general 
course of the history of our planet, 
must either be directed by some 
intelligent Power, or not. The 
first supposition, it is true, is 
attended by numerous difficulties. 
But the second, or the negative of 
the first, appears to be almost in- 
capable of serious statement as a 
conceivable hypothesis. The chief 
difficulties in the first hypothesis 
may be ranked under two classes. 
One is the moral difficulty ; that 
of reconciling the amount of evil 
and misery existent in the world 
with the rule of a wise and good 
intelligence ; of reconciling the 
happiness and beauty that are so 
apparent, and the noble elements 
that underlie the human character, 
with the rule of any other than 
a wise and good intelligence ; 
or of supposing that any definite 
law or order could result from the 
contest of different powers of equal 
or nearly equal energy. The other 
is the intellectual difficulty of 
reconciling the idea of supreme 
rule and government, which, to be 
effective, must, in the main, be 
irresistible, with the consciousness 
which each man _ possesses, or 
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imagines himself to possess, of an 
independent power of choice and 
freedom of action, at least within 
certain limits. Weare not about to 
attempt a discussion on a subject 
that has produced whole libraries 
of controversy, and that with about 
as much useful result as that of 
the debate on the same subject 
which the puritanic genius of 
Milton pictured as the occupation 
of the demons in Pandemonium. 
But we refer to the marrow of the 
difficulty, in order to point out 
that, after all, it is rather a matter 
of trifling detail than of cardinal 
importance, as compared with those 
incurred by the opposite hypothesis. 
The formation, the existence, and 
the preservation of a well-ordered, 
if imperfect, Cosmos, by chance, if 
it cannot be called a mathematical 
impossibility, is a theory that 
comes as close as possible to that 
definition. So clearly is that the 
case, that the reference to chance, 
which has sometimes been made by 
men of a high order of partially 
developed intelligence, can have 
no real meaning ; except it be that 
those who make it, altogether 
decline to trouble themselves with 
speculation on a subject as to which 
they think that they possess no 
certain and definite data. 

But if, under any form, whether 
that of the simple fatalism of the 
followers of the Hebrew and 
the Arabian Legislators; of the 
dualistic influence believed in 
by the ancient sages of Asia; 
or of that confused and con- 
tradictory reference, now to one, 
now to the other, of those opposite 
hypotheses, which gives its tone to 
the teaching of the greater portion 
of Europe at the present day, we 
accept the theory of the guidance 
of the course of events by intelli- 
gent power, it is a necessary con- 
sequence that we admit that such a 
power must have a very large 
amount of purpose and of fore- 
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sight. Further, we must admit 
that that power must have the 
means, whether we understand 
them or no, of influencing, con- 
trolling, or diverting human action. 
That some method of communi- 
cating such will, with more or less 
distinctness, to chosen instruments 
among mankind, should exist, is not 
only a possibility, but would seem 
to be a high probability ; and, such 
being admitted, that intimation of 
future events, or of the conse- 
quences of certain lines of action, 
would form one of the most natural 
modes of exercising such direct in- 
fluence, it is hardly possible to deny. 
Thus, while the all but universal 
belief in the occasional utterance 
of prophecy makes the subject of 
the grounds of that belief one 
which the philosopher is not justi- 
fied in neglecting, there are certain 
a priori grounds for holding that 
such a belief, far from being a mere 
childish superstition, is in itself 
reasonable, and very possibly true. 
In advancing from the first posi- 
tion (namely, that it is within the 
province of philosophy to investi- 
gate the grounds of the general 
belief of mankind in the occasional 
utterance of prophecy) to an in- 
quiry into the grounds themselves, 
it is natural, in the first instance, 
to approach the subject of the 
prophetical books of the Hebrew 
people. And this is to be done, 
not on the assumption that the 
gift or the power was limited to 
any strain of blood or region of 
the earth; not from the assump- 
tion that all the prophets of one 
people or of one faith were true, 
and all others false ; but, owing to 
the fact that more full and ample 
records, both of the predictions of 
the prophets, and of the history of 
the people, exist in the He sbrew 
Scriptures than is the case in any 
other history, or in any other 


literature. 
Turning, then, to the venerable 
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pages of the Pentateuch, in order 
to inquire what was the theory of 
prophecy laid down by the Jewish 
Legislator, we find very much that 
is certain, positive, and definite. 
Moses nowhere speaks with a fal- 
termg tone. In his own divine 
mission he has the most absolute 
faith. Of its origin he gives a cir- 
cumstantial account. As to the 
appearance, from time to time, of 
prophets among his people he 
expressed a distinct expectancy. 
So much was this the case that 
he dictated absolute and immut- 
able rules, both for testing the 
truth of any claim to a prophetic 
inspiration, and for the course to 
be pursued if any prophet, even if 
attested by the criterion which the 
Law provided as to the veracity of 
his claim to inspiration, should 
teach anything in contravention of 
the immutable principles of that 
Law. On this point we have not 
only the plain words of the Penta- 
teuch, but their illustration, expo- 
sition, and confirmation as being 
the actual national Law, by the 
juridical treatises of the Talmud, 
containing the authoritative deci- 
sions of the National Senate, down 
to a date nearly seventeen centuries 
later than the Exodus from Egypt. 

So obscure and doubtful, accord- 
ing to the Law of Moses, both in 
its written and in its oral teaching, 
was the question of the authority 
of any individual prophet (although, 
at the same time, the doctrine of 
the appearance from time to time 
of true prophets was a matter of 
certain belief), that but one un- 
failing test of the verity of predic- 
tion was indicated. This test has 
an importance, as bearing on the 
general theory of prophecy, far 
exceeding that of its application in 
any particular instance; for it 
shows, beyond possibility of ques- 
tion, what was the opinion of the 
greatest prophet the world ever 
saw as tu the true function of pro- 
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phecy. It was not in order to 
impart knowledge of things to 
come that the prophet was enabled 
to predict. It was that he might 
be able to give a proof of his divine 
mission, and thus of the authority 
of the message which he was sent 
to deliver ; for the one test of the 
truth of the prophet’s claim, which 
alone was allowed to be reliable, 
was the fulfilment of his prophecy. 
The oral law added that it was to 
be the fulfilment of a prophecy for 
good. In case of the non-fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy for evil, the 
utterer was not necessarily to be 
put to death as a false prophet, 
because the mercy of God was 
unbounded, and He repented Him 
of the evil. But the non-fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy for good was 
to be a sign that the prophet had 
not spoken in the Divine name. 
As regarded the utility of predic- 
tion to those to whom it was 
addressed, it is therefore certain 
that the value of prophecy was 
held by Moses to be very small; 
for, if there was no certitude of the 
truth of a prediction until the pre- 
dicted event had occurred, forecast, 
in reliance on the word of a pro- 
phet, could never have been ex- 
pected to go beyond the limits of the 
most careful obedience to the law. 

Another necessary characteristic 
of genuine prophecy is very fully 
illustrated by the Pentateuch. If 
prophecy be the real revelation, by 
the permission of a mighty Ruler 
of human affairs, of the coming of 
future events, it is of necessity that 
something vague, doubtful, or con- 
ditional should be an element of 
all truthful prophecy. This is 
evident from the following con- 
sideration. If a detailed prophecy, 
giving not only the course of 
events, but the time of their accom- 
plishment, were uttered by the 
power that controlled those events, 
one of two consequences would 
ensue. The prophecy would either 
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be accomplished or not. 
there is an end of the whole 
matter. But in order to the ac- 
complishment of an exact predic- 
tion there must be some exertion 
of power that would manifestly 
control all opposition, as well as 
all independent action. If the 
book of fate could thus be opened, 
responsibility would be at an end. 
Any voluntary or independent 
action that would frustrate the 
declared divine purpose would be 
manifestly rendered impossible. 
Thus the whole law and order of 
human action, so far as that parti- 
cular event was concerned, would 
be suspended or altered. The 
difficulty has always been tacitly 
recognised by the ancient writers, 
whether sacred or profane, and 
thus, in the most distinct utter- 
ances of ancient prophecy, either 
the time of fulfilment or some 
element essential to a forecast 
must be omitted. It is not until 
its actual fulfilment that the mean- 
ing of a prophecy can be ascer- 
tained, any more than its truth 
can be decided. 

Thus what we are apt to think 
the main part or the whole of 
prophecy, namely, the prediction 
of future events, is not only 
characterised by the Law of Moses 
as doubtful, because fulfilment is 
the only sure test of the truth of 
a prophet’s inspiration, but, further, 
must necessarily be only vague or 
conditional, for the reason that too 
much certitude of expression would 
defeat the very purpose for which 
the future event was, with a certain 
calculated obscurity, foretold. 

When we turn to the prophecies 
uttered by Moses himself, we shall 
find that the necessary obscurity is 
ensured by their purely conditional 
nature. We find no prophecy in 
the Pentateuch which is at once 


If not, 


unconditional as to its fulfilment, 
and definite as to time and circum- 
stance. 


Positive predictions there 
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are, such as “ The Lord thy God 
will raise up unto thee a Prophet 
like unto me,” but no time is 
limited for the fulfilment of this 
prediction. The legal decision as 
to the import is, that prophets 
should arise from time to time in 
Israel—an event which actually 
occurred, but on which the words 
of prediction could exercise no 
controlling influence. If more 
weight be laid on the expression 
“thy brethren,” and the remark- 
able passage in Ezekiel referring 
to Galilee and to Arabia be com- 
pared with the language of Moses, 
the interpretation that the second 
“armed prophet” and law-giver of 
Semitic blood were here foretold, 
has much in its favour. In this 
case, also, there is the absence of 
any control exercised by the pre- 
diction; it is precise, but not 
definite. But for the most part 
the necessary condition is assured 
to the prophecies of Moses by the 
alternative language in which they 
are framed—“ This do, and thou 
shalt live!” 

The careful study of the exact 
provisions of the ancient Law on 
this important subject leads to the 
conclusion that prediction of very 
distant events is not to be ex- 
pected. An adequate reason for 
such prediction is difficult to as- 
sign. That argument, however, 
may prove no more than the 
slenderness of our own capacity 
for dealing with the subject. But 
there is a much closer and more 
certain limit than that of any 
opinion as to propriety or proba- 
bility. Distant prediction is be- 
yond the range of the test ap- 
pointed by the Law. It cannot be 
verified by those to whom the 
prophecy is addressed. It can, 
therefore, have no claim on their 
acceptance, except on one distinct 
condition. It must be announced 
as a definite message—a dogma of 
inspired teaching ; and it must be 
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avouched by the proper test— 
verified prediction. If any pro- 
phet be found to assert that 
at a distant but indefinite period 
certain events should take place, 
and should couple the assertion 
with the announcement of some 
event to take place in the near 
future, on the verification of this 
test the reliability of the predic- 
tion of the future event would be 
properly avouched. 

It is clear that there is very 
little to be found in any extant 
literature that corresponds to these 
conditions. Promises of a golden 
futurity, it is true, are to be found 
in the rolls of the Hebrew pro- 
phets. Nor is profane literature 
without similar illustrations. In his 
well-known eclogue Virgil appears 
to have invested with his sonorous 
rhythm the predictions of one of the 
Sybils ; and to have simulated the 
utterance of a prophet while only a 
poet and a courtier. In these 
predictions there is an accordance, 
almost verbatim, with some of those 
contained in the Hebrew rolls. But 
Virgil’s own application of his 
theft proved miserably and _ sig- 
nally false. To make a prediction 
as to a certain individual, and then, 
on its failure with regard to him, 
to hold it as true all the same, but 
transferred in its application to 
someone else, or to some different 
order of interpretation, is to mock 
human reason. 

In the great works of Hebrew 
prophecy may be traced an exact 
accordance with the conditions we 
have endeavoured to define. Hard, 
exact, precise prediction is absent. 
The conditional statement, which 
we have seen must be an essential 
characteristic of true prediction, is 
rarely or never omitted. To utter 
a prophecy as to the import of 
which there could be no mistake, 
to utter it without conditions, and 
yet so to utter it that it would be in 
the power of any man to accomplish 
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it, or not, so far as he was con- 
scious, at his own choice, is incon- 
sistent with any idea of intelligent 
government of human actions 
on the one hand, and with any 
sense of independence of action 
on the other. To say, “if this is 
done, this will follow,” on the con- 
trary, may at once test the wise 
foreknowledge which it is intended 
to prove, and serve as a golden clue 
—not as an iron fetter—to the, 
person addressed by the prophet. 

Such are the conditions which 
have been laid down by the 
greatest prophet of all time as to 
belief in prophetic inspiration. 
Reverence for the authority of 
Moses is the first letter of the 
alphabet of the monotheistic faith. 
By all who believe in divine revela- 
tion, Moses is regarded as either the 
first or the second of those holy 
prophets by whom God spake in 
time past. Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam, are all founded, in the 
first instance, on the rock of Sinai. 

Guided by the rules determined 
by the Pentateuch, the next step in 
the inquiry is to examine how far 
the prophetic books of the Hebrew 
Canon are in conformity with the 
declared tests. 

A glance may be cast over the 
field of history, and of prophetic 
utterance as a feature of history, 
from two contrasted points of view. 
The fifteenth year of Tiberius 
Cesar is a date almost exactly half- 
way between two cardinal points of 
time. The first of these witnessed 
the announcement of the law; the 
second beheld the shock in which 
the stately fabric of the Catholic 
Church began to totter and to fall 
beneath the weight of her own cor- 
ruption, assailed by the blows of 
Luther. The views which have been 
taken of the function and sequence 
of the acknowledged prophets who 
wrote from time to time during the 
first thousand years of this long 
period, by those whose glance was 
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directed to the future, and by those 
who regarded the past, has been 
antagonistic rather than comple- 
mental. 

The prophet of Mount Sinai, in 
language of the plainest force, 
declared that he gave, by divine 
command, a law that was to be 
conclusive and unalterable. While 
foretelling that, from time to time, 
the voice of Divine counsel and 
warning would be uttered by suc- 
ceeding prophets, he declared that 
no sign or portent was to attest 
the mission of any who should 
seek to change the Law. The last 
of the long line of his successors 
sealed the roll by recalling to 
memory the words of Moses. 
Nearly five hundred years after 
the close of the prophetic canon, 
Jesus declared, in language even 
more authoritative than that of 
Moses, the immutability of even 
the least letter of the Law. Heaven 
and earth might pass away, but 
the Law was to abide. 

The view, on the other hand, 
which may be called that of the 
Catholic Church before the great 
northern schism, was, that the 
Law had been subjected to a change 
which had the effect of reversing 
almost every precept, and every 
institution ; and that the writings 
of the prophets indicated and pre- 
pared the way for that change. 

Every expression, of Moses or of 
his successors, on this view, was 
removed from the basis of simple, 
intelligible truth, to that of misty 
allegory. Prophets were held not 
to have addressed those who 
surrounded them, but the un- 
known children of distant heathen 
lands, at a time of wundeter- 
mined remoteness. All that had 
been promised as the reward 
of the obedience of the Law, was 
vaporised into the dream of a 
future not of this world. Jeru- 
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salem was a heap of stones, the 
fire of lamp and altar were 
quenched, sacrifice and ritual were 
no more. The Sabbath was dis- 
regarded, another weekly holyday 
being substituted, although this 
was of small honour in comparison 
to the numerous commemorations 
of the dead, many of whom were 
of questionable character or of 
imaginary existence. The practice 
of celibacy, denounced by the Law 
as a crime, had been exalted into 
the highest virtue—or, it might be 
more proper to say, the profession 
rather than the practice. Not only 
was the whole order of the Law 
reversed, but its very central prin- 
ciples were outraged, as in the last 
instance,and as by the veneration of 
images. The Jew, the heir of the 
promise, was reduced to the condi- 
tion of the most miserable of out- 
casts; and was told that in this 
condition, and in the terror of what 
was yet more evil to follow, the 
words of his sacred prophets were 
fulfilled—fulfilled not as matter of 
wrath and malediction, but as the 
reign of peace. 

A contrast so unexampled may 
be entirely traced to the point 
where the two ways divide. Every 
opposition of detail may be traced 
to the contrariety of principles. If 
development and consequent change 
was contemplated by the giver of 
the law, it is impossible to place a 
limit to that change. If we accept 
those words which speak of im- 
mutability, it is impossible to hold 
that there is any relation between 
Catholic orthodoxy and the law of 
Moses, except the relation of inter- 
necine hostility. On the one hand 
we have pontiffs, doctors, councils, 
casuists—on the other hand the 
plain words of prophets and evan- 
gelists. We may accept which we 
think fit, but it is impossible intel- 
ligently to accept both. 


(To be continued.) 
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By Professor Joun Stuart Buackie. 
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Listen, lords and ladies gay, 

While for your bon voyage I pray, 
Sailing up the Nile-stream ; 

Ho ro! boats and Daha- 

beeahs on the Nile stream ! 


Have a kerchief on your head 
O’er a felt hat bravely spread, 
Sailing up the Nile-stream ; 
Ho ro! hat and kerchief 
Jaunty on the Nile-stream ! 


A white umbrella in your hand, 

Bravely join the Tourist band 
Sailing up the Nile-stream ; 

Ho ro! white umbrella 

Lined with green on Nile-stream ! 


Then to every God supreme, 

Guardian of the sacred stream, 
Pray as I direct you; 

Ho ro! gods of Egypt, 

Save us on the Nile-stream! 


Amoun, Ra, and good Osrri1s, 
Isis, Horus, Cuem, be near us, 
Sailing up the Nile-stream ; 

Ho ro! good Ostris, 
Save us on the Nile-stream ! 
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When we come with sudden thud, 

On the bank of ugly mud 
Sticking in the Nile-stream ;* 

Ho ro! gently, gently, 

Lift us o’er the mud bank ! 


Ra that shines on desert strands, 
Barren rocks and burning sands, 
Save us on the Nile-stream ; 

Ra, Ra, mighty Ra,t 
Save us on the Nile-stream! 




























From the power that smites the brain, 
With a stroke of sudden pain, 
Mighty Ra, save us; 
Ho ro! mighty Ra, 
Save us from the sun-stroke ! 






Typuon, brother of Osrris, 
When the hot simoom is near us, 
Save us on the Nile-stream ; 

Ho ro! god and ass, 
And devil on the Nile-stream !t 


Save our blood from boiling, when 
Of Fahrenheit a hundred and ten 
Degrees of heat we number ; 
Ho ro! a hundred and ten, 
All in the shade at Luxor !§ 


Sepak, guardian of the Nile, 

With head of huge-jawed crocodile, 
Mighty Sepak, save us; 

Ho ro! Lord of Omsos, 

Save us on the Nile-stream !|| 


1en the brute with greedy maw 
Wi the brut th greed) i 
Opens wide his monstrous jaw, 
itting on a sand-bank ; 
Sitting 1-bank ; 
Then, then, mighty Sepak, 
Save us from the crocodile! 

















A very common occurrence, at least in the months of February and March, when the 

‘ile is getting low. It is from the necessity of a sharp look out for this impediment 

that no dahabeeah is allowed to sail in the night-time, which is one circumstance 

among others that protracts the somewhat monotonous navigation of that singular 
atream. 

+ The Sun, the god of Heliopolis, one of the great original objects of Egyptian 
worship; hence his name is habitually added to Amoun, and appears frequently in the 
title of the Kings. 

t The Simoom, of which I had experience, is called Khamseen, and made itself felt 
most unpleasantly in Thebes about the end of March, and in Cairo in the beginning of 
April. 

§ A literal fact, towards the end of March, 1878. 

|| Ombos, now called Kom-Ombo, on the right bank of the Nile about twenty-six 
miles below SyEN#, where there are the ruins of a temple on th« walls of which Sabak, 
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When a rain of drifted sand 

Sweeps across from Libyan strand, 
Mighty Amoun, save us ; 

Ho ro! lord of Luxor, 

Save us from the sand-rain !* 


From sands that blind, and winds that flout us 
Outside, inside, round about us, 
Mighty Amoun save us; 
Ho ro! lord of Luxor, 
From sand and dust deliver us! 


From dust that soils, and sand that itches 
In our gloves, and in our breeches, 
At Luxor, when we dwell there, 
Save us, mighty Amoun, 
In the good Hotel there !+ 


God that watches o’er the dead, 
With a true dog’s heart and head, 
Watch us on the Nile stream; 

Ho ro! dog Anusts,t 
Nightly when we sleep there! 


Save us from the yelping crew 

That howl and yowl the long night through 
At Luxor when we sleep there ; 

Ho ro! good ANnuBis, 

Have your dogs in keep there! 


From the camel’s surly groaning, 

From the water-wheel dull moaning, 
Save us good OsrRts ; 

Ho ro! dreary drone 

Of creaking crazy Nile-wheels! 


From the ancient plague of flies, 
In our noses, in our eyes, 
Good Ostris, save us! 
Ho ro! good Osrris, 
Lord of blest Abydus !§ 


the crocodile-headed god (Bunsen’s Egypt, i. 405), frequently appears. See Murray’s 
Guide, 1875, p. 460. 

* When I was sitting quietly in the hotel at Luxor, writing a letter, in came all ina 
moment a hurricane of sand, and blew away all my paper, and splashed the ink over 
the table; this was in February, 1878. 

+ I stayed ten days there, a most pleasant and convenient halting-place for those 
who can afford to stop. 

t The latrator Anubis of Virgil and the vai rév xdve of Socrates. As guardian of 
the dead in the tombs, his significance on the sarcophagi and lids of the mummy cases 
is obvious enough. 

§ About one hundred miles below Thebes, one of the principal seats of Osiris-worship, 
and a favourite burial-place of the Egyptians. It should be observed that Osiris 
represents the Divine Beneficence generally; and, though specially invoked in reference 
to the Elysian fields of which he is lord, may be appealed to as the general Saviour from 
all evils more fitly than any other god. 
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And from boys that cry Baksheesh ! 

From morn to night Baksheesh! Baksheesh ! 
Good QOsrris, save us! 

Ho ro! Baksheesh! Baksheesh ! 

The war-cry of the Nile-stream! 


From the host of grinning creatures, 

Naked boys with sooty features, 
Good Osrris, save us! 

Ho ro! little naked 

Paunchy boys on Nile-stream ! 


And from all the haggling crew, 

That buzz and fuss with much ado 
About us on the Nile-stream, 

Ho ro! good Osrris, 

Save us on the Nile-stream! 


Pushing their vile wares before 
Our noses on the muddy shore 
Of the yellow Nile-stream, 

Ho ro! good Ostrrts, 
Save us on the Nile-stream ! 


From ugly hags with wrinkled faces, 
Showing oily-black necklaces,* 
At Assouan and Asyoot, 

Save us, good Ostrts, 
Toiling up the Nile-stream ! 


From every wight that cries “ Antico! 
Good antico! very antico!” 
Save us on the Nile-stream, 
Ho ro! good Osrrts, 
On the honest Nile-stream !+ 






And from every apish monkey 

That cries out “ Donkey! very good donkey!” 
All along the Nile-stream, 

Ho ro! good Ostrts, 

Save us on the Nile-stream !f 


And when with dusty moil andjtoil, 

We’re sated on the muddy Nile, 
Bring us back, Osrris, 

Ho ro! good Osrris, 

Back to bonnie Scotland! 










* Up the Nile the castor-oil plant grows largely, and with it the young girls make 
glossy their strings of black curls; and their necklaces are redolent of the same. 

+ See Miss Edwards’ A thousand miles up the Nile, p. 602, for an admirable exposure 
of those false antiques. 


+. 


t Of course not from donkeys qué donkeys, for every man who travels in those 


regions mast be grateful for their services ; but from the oppressive and overwhelming 
importunities of those who hire them. 
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To the land of breezy weather, 

Freshening showers, and purple heather, 
Bring us back, Osrrts, 

Ho ro! good Osrris, 

Heather-bloom and breezes ! 


And T’ll make a vow to all 

The gods in Ramses’ stately-hall, 
At Karnak on the Nile-stream, 

Ho ro! good Osrris, 

T’ll vow and swear devoutly 


Nevermore with sweaty toil 
To frighten frog or crocodile, 
Up the yellow Nile-stream, 
Ho ro! good Ostrts, 
Guardian of the Nile-stream. 


Nevermore to stir the stones 

For mummy rags, or blackened bones, 
At Memphis or Abydus, 

Ho ro! mighty Memphis, 

Rich in dust and dry bones,* 


Far from Scotia’s darling seat, 
Nevermore with weary feet 

To dust it up the Nile-stream; 
All this, good Ostrrts, 
I swear it by the Nile-stream! 


At Luxor, 
March 18, 1878. 


* There is literally nothing remaining of Memphis but dust and dry bones, and a 
colossal torso of the great Ramses lying prostrate in a ditch, which belongs to John 
Bull, and which ought to follow Cleopatra’s Needle to the banks of the Thames. 
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WE do not know the sweet secret moments in which poems are conceived ; 
they do not belong to terrestrial time. It must be on its journey towards 
the public that a poem takes up mundane conditions, as a traveller 
gathers dust upon a toilsome road. Of the history of the poetic life of the 
Brownings there is nothing to tell ; it is wrangling couples that make 
themselves heard ; the true partners of love draw near to a more angelic 
likeness, and follow the paths along which 
Still and invisible, the angels go. 

External evidences there are not a few that the life of Casa Guidi, if 
it were a cycle of honeymoons, followed the same laws as the honey- 
gathering bees, who store for others besides themselves. The two poetic 
workers did not jostle each other by simultaneous appearances before the 
public, or competing volumes, but brought out their fruits alternately, as 
one would expect who should watch a double star revolve, and see each 
partner appear harmoniously in turn. In 1850 was published Robert 
Browning’s “Christmas Eve and Easter Day;” in 1851 appeared 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s ‘Casa Guidi Windows,” and those 
inimitable “ Sonnets from the Portuguese,” written in secret a few years 
before. In 1855 Robert Browning brought out that grand collection of 
poems, “ Men and Women,” whereon the presence of his wife appears as 
a ray flitting over meadow flowers. In 1856 again, the happy zenith of 
her life, Elizabeth Barrett Browning revised her earlier poems for a new 
edition, and produced “ Aurora Leigh.” So far we know, that each composed 
apart, respecting idiosyncracy and an unbiassed gift, and deferring 
suggestion until the idea of the work of each had become embodied, and 
criticism might correct but could not turn it back. The fame of both 
grew, and even to that home that was so far from the native land of both, 
there came a certain personal homage, as travellers from other countries 
asked their way thither. 

Mrs. Browning’s devotion to great ideas, to freedom and poetry, 
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became more inténse, but the physical frame had answered to the full the 
call for expression of the soul’s music, and began to decline. In 1861 
Italy gained a memorable step in the direction its poet had sung for, 
and in the same year she passed away from the enfeebled frame which 
she had inspired to such intense energy. She was, it is said, at the last as 
ever, a seer of visions, and her last hours were, to her husband, an 
apocalypse of glorious consciousness. The blotting out of the physical 
presence of a loved person is a heavy calamity to those left behind, but 
from Robert Browning his true mate seems not to have wholly vanished, 
and he can ever speak of her without that start of pain which darkens the 
heart of so many memories. How, as a poet, he has kept her memory as 
green as fresh spring leaves, we shall have occasion to show on a future 
page. 

“ Men and Women” is a collection of poems which have been scattered, 
or rather re-arranged, in the six-volume edition. It contains a most 
characteristic gathering ; with lyrical gems, such as “A Pretty Woman,” 
“By the Fireside,’ “ A Woman’s Last Word,” are intermingled the 
thoughtful suggestiveness and vraisemblance of ‘The Epistle of Kar- 
shish,” the pitiful, weird, and yet humorous conception of “ The Statue 
and the Bust,’ and the special studies of “Fra Lippo Lippi,” and “A 
Toccata of Galuppi’s.” 

The remaining works of Mr. Browning’s came out in the following 
order: “ The Ring and the Book,” 1868 ; “ Balaustion’s Adventure,” and 
“ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau,” in 1871; “ Fifine at the Fair,” 1872; 
“ Red Cotton Nightcap Country,” 1873; “ Aristophanes’ Apology :” a 
sequel to Balaustion, 1875; “The Inn Album,” same year; “ Pachia- 
rotto, and how he Worked in Distemper,” 1876; “The Agamemnon of 
Aischylus,” autumn 1877 ; “ La Saisiaz, and the Two Poets of Croisic,” 
1878. 

In a London review, upon which we stumbled, of the former part of 
this paper, a hope was expressed that before its couclusion there would 
be some notice of “the poet’s unpopularity as well as popularity.” This 
is really too large a matter for us reasonably to be expected to embark 
upon. Unpopularity has two sides, the one represents non-popularity 
or absence of popularity, the other unfitness to please the people. Mr. 
Browning’s non-popularity is of course infinitely greater than his popu- 
larity. To the best of our belief, he is absolutely without popularity 
in the planet Jupiter, where his large powers might reasonably be 
expected to find acceptance. In China, Siberia, Central Africa, we take 
it that he has yet to make his way. There are, no doubt, country 
villages in England where he is more than not popular, absolutely 
unknown. We must be careful, however, not to go much further, for 
we have heard of a working collier in the north, who, if he is still alive, 
plays the harmonium and reads Browning. 


or 


= 
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When by the word unpopular is meant something more than non- 
popular, or not in vogue, something in the way of a reproach to an 
author, the matter becomes still more difficult. Who constitute the people ? 
If the greatest man on earth were intensely appreciated by the ten next 
greatest, or the hundred next greatest, and unpopular with all besides, 
could the opprobrious epithet be rightly affixed to him in a general 
sense? This is splitting straws it may be said; the word has reference 
to the general intelligence, the true public opinion ;—but the general intel- 
ligence of what period? When the author’s work is fresh and new, and 
strange to the average mind? when it is becoming familiarised? or a 
century or two after his death, when the average world that perchance 
hooted the man, would listen to elaborate elucidations of the poorest 
and most broken-winded stanza of his, or pay highly for a bit of damask 
he sat upon? 

Or what are we to say to moods that pass over even so-called critical 
society, when one idol is taken and another left, or a reaction comes, and 
old-fashioned deities are taken into favour again. 

The question of unpopularity is really a very difficult one to touch 
upon in the case of a writer. Reader on one side, author on the other— 
the charge, if there be one, lies between them; and how is it to be appor- 
tioned? Is there a standard of intelligence, and if there be, is the 
author above it, or the reader below it? No doubt, not only the safest 
way, but the most profitable for the studious reader, and for the critic, 
too, is to make clear and full, both for himself and for others, what 
beauties he can see, and take as little thought as possible for what seems 
not beautiful. The late F. D. Maurice described, in a letter before us, 
what he thought the most edifying attitude to take for one seeking to 
develop the poetic faculty, a prescription which would equally well apply 
to the nurture of poetic appreciation : “'The best way, it seems to me, of 
cultivating the faculty is to observe facts in nature and human life care- 
fully ; to keep alive reverence in our minds, and to study carefully the 
best writers, seeking for their beauties, not their weaknesses.” At pre- 
sent a quality very opposite to this reverence of study is prevalent, a 
hard and superficial cynicism, which is nothing if not bristling with all 
the weapons of a minute criticism, and confidently ready to pick holes in 
a very angel’s garment. To show himself well-informed, and abreast of 
the last popular theory or gossip, is the aim of a critic of this order, 
rather than to increase his grasp and appreciativeness and that of those 
for whom he writes. Such criticism is useful in pulling to pieces 
mediocre work, but when real originality comes before it, it is no better 
than ignorance, provided the ignorance hold within itself a desire 
toward understanding rather than a foregone self-assurance of it. When 
the gradual growth of appreciation brings the work of the great poet 
into clear light, this kind of criticism, superficial and second-hand to the 
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last, is to the fore in elaborate rechaujfés of the popular judgment. The 
real message of a poet to the world is that beauty of his which can be 
apprehended. Such apprehension will vary according to the capacity of 
the student, one grasping nearly all the poet meant, another very little. 
The enjoyment and good influence of this beauty would be enhanced if 
the more open-eyed helped the somewhat blind to see ; while, if they spent 
their time in analysing what was not beautiful, both would probably 
altogether miss the charm of the book. 

It may be fairly questioned whether a fuller critical estimation of the 
good in an author’s work would not lead to a higher standard of excel- 
lence more certainly than the plan of pointing out the bad. In the 
former case, many might be led to see what is beautiful, and by the taste 
of that would be more likely to ignore inferior work ; in the latter case, 
the analytic ability may be increased only at the expense of the esthetic 
perceptions. 

But the appraisement of artistic work by the popularity test is bad 
every way. If the best-informed persons fell into the snare of judging by 
immediate effects, the author would feel the pressure of the expectancy, 
and might be led to work for the superficial popular applause, instead of 
for the quarrying out, and bringing slowly and surely into the light, his 
deepest and highest ideal. The work of some men can never be fairly 
estimated until it is ended. We have the whole bulk and contour of it 
at last: one peak helps us to climb another; but while we are making 
these intellectual strides, the man has passed out of sight, with doubtful 
eye, having seen only so very little a way into the promised land of 
popularity. 

The men of highest power in the world’s literary history are not 
popular ; their memory is kept green by the tradition of the few in every 
age whose opinion commands more respect than their example commands 
followers. 

There are persons who would fully agree to what has been said, in the 
case of particular classes of literature, and would point for corroboration 
to important and valuable works which wealthy corporations, such as a 
great University Press, bring out from time to time, because they would 
never otherwise have a chance of being published, and would be scouted 
in the open book-market as quite unlikely to recoup printing and paper. 
But with poetry, it would be urged, is not the case different? There is 
some foundation for the question. A quotation which we will make 
from a letter of one of the finest prose-writers of the present day will 
show where this foundation lies, and why a poet is popularly supposed to 
be nothing if not popular: “ The first proof of immortal verse is that 
it goes straight to the heart. And this it can never do, if the brain 
need chew the cud of it.” This is strongly and truly said, and we shall 


have occasion to remember it in speaking of the qualities of Mr. 
27—2 
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Browning’s poetry. But it does not altogether support the theory of 
popularity being the sine qué non of great poetic power. Even the public 
heart is sometimes in a sluggish state, and requires a more drastic 
operation than a poetic appeal to get at it. Wordsworth found a crust 
of conventionality that had to be pierced before his feeling for nature 
could penetrate the popular heart; Shelley met with a crust of prejudice 
barring his spirit’s way ; even the genius of Shakespeare was reaching a 
widening area of hearts, and penetrating more deeply to hearts already 
touched, during the lapse of slow centuries. The range of feeling is as 
variously limited in individuals, and as broadly in masses of individuals, 
as are intellectual endowments. For a pure feeling to find immediate 
entrance to the heart, that heart must be pure; and a feeling proper 
only to experience cannot establish itself in a heart that has had no agony 
whatever of experience. “In speaking of qualities,” says a writer “ On 
Forming Opinions of Books,” “ we, after all, draw arbitrary boundary 
lines. There are many deficiencies, as many as there are human beings, 
which cannot be labelled—compound deficiencies, so to speak, which 
affect the total appreciativeness of our minds to a degree which we 
ourselves cannot measure ... and our estimates of literature, as of 
other forms of art, must be affected by such shortcomings in our natural 
make. ... In proportion as a writer, poet or not, addresses himself to 
compound sensibilities, which may not yet have shaped themselves in 
average minds, he takes rank, no doubt, below the first order of his craft ; 
but we need not be unjust to him. He has his own burden to bear; and, 
since writers of this kind must arise in times of rapid and complicated 
intellectual transition, we should be on our guard in forming opinions of 
books. . . . We may not fully understand or like such writers, but they 
are, perhaps, fighting a battle for which our children will be the better- 

.. . We are all very fond of telling the young who are about us that 
they will one day understand the wise saws in which they now see 
nothing ; but among our peers do we lay the same thing to heart? 
What flashes of light do experiences of fresh emotion, such as meet us 
suddenly upon turning corners in our lives, often throw upon all our past 
store of facts!” 

When we read some of Mr. Browning’s poems, we unsphere a spirit so 
large, that at the moment it seems presumptuous to think of faults. 
When we read others that do not so charm us out of and away from our 
critical self, we are conscious of the wish that a century or two had 
elapsed, so as to allow of the calm critical judgment and appreciative 
tradition of a host of minds to be available to help us. And, conse- 
quently, we turn to those poems over again that bring an unbroken 
charm. But acting now in the unpleasant capacity of critic rather than 
the pleasant one of reader, we have to face the “clever heads and 
common souls” of those with whom all hearty appreciation passes for 
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mere empty belaudment, and so must fain produce the chilly atmo- 
sphere they delight in by a word upon Mr. Browning’s possible 
disabilities as a poet. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold says of Byron that “ he had not the intellectual 
equipment of a supreme modern poet ”’—that he had “ little culture 
and no ideas.” A poet now passed away, once wrote of Browning that 
he “has this same intellectual equipment in its complete form; he 
knows everything knowable—he will put you music or metaphysics into 
verse.” Here is one key to the mystery of the cry raised against 
Browning, the cry which has made him write: 

Oh British public, ye who love me not. 


He knows too much, and that knowledge is not always sufficiently 
sublimed to ensure direct simplicity in his verse. In reading poetry, 
aman might naturally expect to have to climb to lofty summits, breathe 
rarefied air, and meet with heightened and possibly unfamiliar moods, 
but he would scarcely expect to require to have at his elbow a dictionary 
of general information, including foreign words, foreign customs, historic 
obscurities, and the like. If it be true that the burning words of 
prophecy may come through the stammering lips of infancy, then 
there may be a converse truth in Mr. Browning’s case, that he is not 
fully rapt by the amazement of any prophetic impulse, but his culture 
asserts itself and the many-sidedness of his mind; so that instead of 
one intense glow, the fire of which must startle the dullest eyes, he 
gives sometimes a compound jewel, made of many reflecting gems, 
and showing many a facet of exquisite brilliance. His nature is so 
strong that when the poetic inspiration descends, it must needs be 
dominated and given a character. To his angelic Ariel he is fully 
competent to take the part of an assured and most managerial Prospero. 
Do we miss the moments when impulsive Ariel shall sing alone, and the 
magician himself marvel at rather than control the impulse? We may 
find in Browning even the trace of this reversal of the relations of sprite 
and master—in his lightest lyrics truly the heart of him seems to sing, 
and the intellectual equipment is content to be only a friendly bystander 
for a moment. 

When he ceases to be Robert Browning, and by his dramatic sympathy 
becomes for a moment—it is never for a long moment—a child like little 
Pippa, the lyrical sprite gets free and has its revel : 

The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn : 
Morning’s at seven ; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled : 
The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail’s on the thorn ! 


God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 
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As this morning voice falls upon the lurid atmosphere of the plotters 
of the story, the effect is like a heaven gleam flitting in and out of a dark 
clouded sky. 

Nature brings out a spontaneous and poetic joy in Browning; but 
the lyrical sense of it is not so free as in Shelley: it is for the most part 
enriched by humour, or turned into an objective direction by the master’s 
power: 

Oh, good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth, 
This autumn morning! How he sets his bones 

To bask in the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth ; 

Listening the while, where on the heap of stones 
The white breast of the sea-lark twitters sweet. 

It must be by his more considerable and ponderous works, rather than 
*n his intenser lyrics, that Browning earns the epithet of unintelligibility 
which some would affix to him. Old Landor—whose judgment when at 
its best was to be prized—regarded Browning as “a great poet, a very 
great poet indeed, as the world will have to agree with us in thinking ;” 
but said of him, “I only wish he would Atticise a little: few of the 
Athenians had such a quarry on their property, but they constructed 
better roads for the conveyance of the material.” We cannot see that 
the fault lies here. The roads, if not very smooth, are sound good roads; 
but the trouble seems, rather, to be due to the fact that there are so 
many of them. The quarry owner’s energy is so great and incessant 
that he leads us by this way to see the sparkling-faced stone as it is 
drawn forth, by that upland way to look down at the virgin reserve 
lying in the depths, by another road to see how the sky looks from the 
quarry’s recesses. The roads by which to get at a sight of the beautiful 
material are not difficult in themselves, but embarrassing because they 
cross this way and that, and the mind that can only march by a simple 
and direct road, and cannot journey in different directions at once, grows 
confused. 

In his humorous way, poking fun at himself, the author says in the 


“Inn Album: ” 
“That bard’s a Browning; he neglects the form.’’ 


This seems scarcely fair—the form is not neglected ; it is rather allowed 
to be too complex, to the end of a faithful representation of thought that 
ought perhaps to be converted into a more essential and ethereal state 
before it can well be embodied poetically. 

Mr. Browning’s mind is such, that if a report were required by the 
Mikado upon the general state of Europe, he would accomplish the work 
in a superior manner to any diplomatic despatch writer, and, in the 
generosity of his gifts, would give it in metre. This rare power we 
cannot but admire, but it is not a faculty to which ordinary human beings 
will resort for consolation when the mood requires poetry. Browning is 
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so full of various life that he is like a great tidal river, bearing many 
kinds of merchandise on its bosom, all astir with vessels, and alive with 
the noise of men. The sentimental soul that aspires to love of poetry, 
probably prefers,so to speak, to sit beside a slender brook, on whose 
sequestered marge are no busy wharves, and, instead of the stirring 
worldly noise, it breeds a simple music, consonant with a tired heart’s 
feelings. Browning’s poetry requires of one that will partake of it, not 
only that he shall be apt and cultured, but that he shall be vigorously 
alive and seeking life. His poetry is no soft palliative for bruised 
feelings, it is a spur to strength of living. 

A great deal of poor sentimental stuff is written and called poetry, 
inducing a gentle melancholy and self pity which affords a very alluring 
form of selfish pleasure. With those who seek this kind of panada, 
Browning’s poetry wili not be popular; to them he will appear too 
significant of that vigorous kick which is what they require. 

He might almost be thought to say to any reader, “ You shall not 
have poetry if you will not take the trouble to wake up for it.’ He 
leaves old symbols and takes up new ones which are just as apt, but not 
quite so familiar. The rhymester’s little stock-in-trade he throws over, 
and turns to the big world for his images. Sometimes these are drawn 
from regions which, while no doubt familiar to himself, are little known 
to the average reader, who then is forced to fare a-field to find out the 
meaning, and is likely to maledict the author for giving so much trouble. 
If this, however, were all that stands in the way of the appreciation of 
Mr. Browning’s verse, a few years would suffice to accustom the reader 
to the new symbolism, and the difficulty would then be over. It is when 
we turn from average verse-and-water to his strong and condensed ichor >» 
that we feel how trying it may be to the not over strong palate. It 
would be an interesting experiment to see if one of the many poetasters 
who find it so easy to stimulate a highly dilute flow of their own, could, 
by adequate study of Mr. Browning, turn one of his pregnant poems 
into an expanded and easier style, with all the Tacitean abrupt force 
softened out into explanatory paraphrase. It would be interesting to 
note how far the average mind would absorb the tempered draught, and 
how many persons, after thus learning to get at the meaning which they 
profess was before hidden from them, would advance thence to the 
original itself with new and real appreciation. 

Browning’s manner of dramatic discourse is at once confidential and 
elliptical. The intimate relations in which his characters are mostly 
placed with one another, makes him enter into realistic details, and 
suggestive ellipses, which thorough study would elucidate and show to 
be beautiful and true, but which at first meeting cumber and complicate 
the story for the ordinary outside reader, who is not as well acquainted 
with the characters as they are with one another, and the author with 
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them. The same assumed, and practically speaking, very natural, 
intimacy, leads to omissions and suppressions by which the reader is 
liable to be puzzled, and, especially if a somewhat remote or obscure 
state or event is being delineated, he feels to be outside the secret, and 
retires with an uneasy baffled sense. This method of work produces 
great and novel beauties and naturalness; but an additional artistic 
care for the aspect of a matter as viewed from the outside would lead to 
simpler pictures and more intelligible composition, without by any means 
requiring the abandonment of the virtues of naturalness and truth. 
There is something pitiful in the outcry against a poet, that to appreciate 
him must be learned shorthand and Greek, the grand tour taken, and the 
culture of a gentleman of leisure acquired. 

On the other hand, a writer has a right to despise the popularity test, 
and to believe that he’ will be dealing most truly by his best admirers 
if, without turning aside, he follows his bent to the utmost. Thus his 
work will have its solid force and character, and those may appreciate 
and love it who will—for them only it is written. 

Free of the clutch of circumstances, and not wanting to be rich, a poet 
might fairly argue that people do not need to buy his books unless they 
like, while those that do care for him would value him so much the 
more for his not being adjusted to the everyday market. There, no 
doubt, are those who would prefer that a writer should give out his 
thought as he thinks it, and should not labour to mince his meat. It 
is only the old question arising again: Which is the public? Ina 
weary, orderly world, soberly adjusted to the established standards, and 
revering Mrs. Grundy as the incarnation of the one thing needful, it is 
no doubt a rare refreshment to certain more enfranchised minds to meet 
with a man possessed of a grand carelessness; one whose Pegasus for 
very joy of life and freedom will kick up his light spiritual heels in the 
face of magnificent and portly ignorance. 

In Browning there is an immense power of youth; he will be a man, 
will live his own life, will not dress up puppets just as polite taste 
demands ; he suggests the picture of a wealthy magical soul, both 
careless and prodigal of his gifts, who has got to wait down here below, 
and in order to fill up his time and stretch his limbs, exercises his unusual 
powers. Perhaps in the free clear ether these would find their fittest 
scope and play, but when they are bidden act on earth, they toss the less 
plastic clay about somewhat astonishingly, and leave great marks as of 
half-molten Java and mingling fire. 

A test of the real value of a poet is to see how far he is affectionately 
absorbed by others, as affording embodiment to thoughts which they 
could less adequately express; and by whom it is that he is thus 
absorbed. Browning is a very book of texts for broad and earnest 
thinkers. With very little trouble we can cull epigrammatic expressions 
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of his from any works that belong to what has been called the “ deep 
church.” Here is his grand assault on nominalism : 


What if it be the mission of that age 

My death will usher into life, to shake 

This torpor of assurance from our creed, 
Re-introduce the doubt discarded, bring 

The formidable danger back we drove 

Long ago to the distauce and the dark ? 

As we broke up that old faith of the world, 
Have we next age, to break up this, the new, 
Faith in the thing grown faith in the report ? 


From this some persons might think Mr. Browning an apostle of 
doubt ; it has, however, been well said of him that “he seems to have 
left mere doubt far behind ;” that in which he would see doubt come, 
is not faith but creed, to the end that nominal belief should show its 
hollowness, and true spiritual instinct find out its strength. 

The following is perhaps as terse and excellent a piece of language 
as can anywhere be found, and it is full of biting truth and satire : 


Give country clowns the dirt they comprehend— 
The piece of gold: our reasons, which suffice 
Ourselves, be ours alone ; our piece of gold 

Be, to the rustic, reason and to spare! 

We must translate our motives, like our speech, 
Into the lower phrase that suits the sense 

Of the limitedly apprehensive. Let 

Each level have its language. Heaven speaks first 
To the angel, then the angel tames the word 
Down to the ear of Tobit; he in turn 
Diminishes the message to his dog. 


The following, which forms the epilogue to ‘“ Dramatis Persone,” 
might represent the effort of our century towards a larger thought: 


Witness alike of will and way divine, 
How heaven’s high with earth’s low should intertwine! 
Friends, I have seen through your eyes: now use mine! 


Take the last man of all mankind, as I; 
Look at his head and heart, find out how and why 
He differs from his fellows utterly ; 


Then, like me, watch when nature by degrees 
Grows alive round him, as in Arctic seas 
(They said of old) the instinctive water flees 


Toward some elected point of central rock, 
As though, for its sake only, roamed the flock 
Of waves about the waste ; awhile they mock 


With radiance caught for the occasion,—hues 
Of blackest hell now, now such reds and blues 
As only heaven could fitly interfuse,— 
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The mimic monarch of the whirlpool, king 
O’ the current for a minute ; then they wring 
Up by the roots and over sweep the thing, 


























And hasten off, to play again elsewhere 
The same part, choose another peak as bare, 
They find and flatter, feast and finish there. 





When you see what I tell you,—nature dance 
About each man of us, retire, advance, 
As though the pageant’s end were to enhance 


His worth, and—once the life, his product, gained— 
Roll away elsewhere, keep the strife sustained, 
And show thus real, a thing the north but feigned,— 






When you acknowledge that one world could do 
All the diverse work, old yet ever new, 
Divide us, each from other, me from you,— 





Why, where’s the need of Temple, when the walls 
O’ the world are that? What use of swells or falls 
From Levites’ choir, Priests’ cries, and trumpet calls ? 


That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my universe that feels and knows ! 


The concluding stanzas are magnificent in their pantheism—a pan- 
theism, moreover, which is not of a mere sensual compound vitality, but 
shows a divine face, and feels the throb of a responsive universal heart 
that can beat wherever there is need. 

Browning seems to owe less to predecessors in poetry than almost 
anyone else that could be named; he is always most characteristically 
original. We cannot call to mind any instance in which he resembles 















other writers in mould of thought or turn of expression, with one 
exception only. In this magazine (January, 1878), in a poem by Miss 
Christina Rossetti, is presented the not very generally realised truth, 
Hope itself is fear 
Viewed on the sunny side. 
In Mr. Browning’s last published volume (“The Two Poets of 
Croisic”’) is the kindred thought, thus expressed : 
Entertaining hope 
Means recognising fear. 
Hopes and fears are opposite poles, between which people oscillate ; 
Browning has a love enough to cast out fear from himself, and there- 
fore to transcend hope in reality. He 


Believes in soul, is very sure of God. 


Mr. Browning has a deeply religious idea of life, as a boon which has 
to be taken gratefully as it is and made the most of, because it is given. 
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In “Youth and Art” (“ Dramatis Persone”) he sings his consciousness 
of life’s smallness, and yet its utter value : 


Each life’s unfulfilled, you see ; 
It hangs still, patchy and scrappy : 

We have not sighed deep, laughed free, 
Starved, feasted, despaired—been happy. 


The moral of “ The Ring and the Book” he gives as: 


So, British Public, who may like me yet, Why take the artistic way to prove so 
(Marry and amen!) learn one lesson hence much ? 
Of many which whatever lives should ... . . Art may tella truth 

teach : Obliquely, so the thing shall breed the 
This lesson, that our human speech is thought, 

naught, Nor wrong the thought, missing the 
Our human testimony false, our fame mediate word. 
And human estimation words and wind. 


Nevertheless that human speech, and estimation, he would never 
morbidly contemn. While Tennyson sees the progress of the race on 
earth, and 

The nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue, 


Browning sees the glory of the continuous growth of the individual, 
and this prevents his undervaluing that which “ hangs patchy and 
scrappy.” Thus it is that, while Tennyson calms and arranges us in 
orderly mass, Browning brings us his vigorous ideal of personal life, and 
as with a lever lifts us, making us feel that movement and life exist in 
each of us personally. 

Here (from “ Fifine”’) is his philosophy of the individual : 


Why is it that whene’er a faithful few combine 
To cast allegiance off, play truant, nor repine, 
Agree to bear the worst, forego the best in store 
For us who, left behind, do duty as of yore; 
Why is that, disgraced, they seem to relish life the more? 
Seem as they said, ‘‘ We know a secret passing praise 
Or blame of such as you! Remain! We go our ways 
With something you o’erlooked, forgot or chose to sweep 
Clean out of door: our pearl picked from your rubbish heap. 
You care not for your loss, we calculate our gain, 
All’s right. Are you content? Why, so let things remain! 
To the wood, then ; to the wild: free life, full liberty!” 
Partake my confidence ! no creature’s made so mean 
But that, some way, it boasts, could we investigate, 
Its supreme worth : fulfils, by ordinance of fate, 
Its momentary task, gets glory all its own, 
Tastes triumph in the world, pre-eminent, alone. 


A fine judgment was pronounced upon our poet by a brother poet, 
which will illustrate the fact of his influence with earnest and thoughtful 
minds: “Mr. Browning exhibits to a great extent in all his writings, but 
particularly in this work (“The Ring and the Book”) a wealth of intel- 
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lect and a perfection of spiritual insight which we have been accustomed 
to in the pages of Shakespeare, and in those pages only. His fantastic 
intellectual feats, his verbosity, his power of quaint versification, are 
quite other matters. The one great and patent fact is that, with a 
faculty in our own time at least unparalleled, he manages to create 
beings of thoroughly human fibre ; he is just without judgment, without 
pre-occupation, to every being so created, and he succeeds, without a 
single didactic note, in stirring the soul of the spectator with the con- 
centrated emotion and spiritual exaltation which heightens the soul’s 
stature in the finest moments of life itself.” 

To select passages as instances of the varied character of Mr. 
Browning’s unflagging powers would be to court confusion; they would 
be so numerous. He is ever most original, whether in his faults or 
supreme glories. 

No other man lives of such subtle art as to give in two pages a whole 
life history, as in “ My Last Duchess,” or convey intense impressions in 
such ordinary looking words : 

Oh, Sir, she smiled, no doubt, 
Whene’er I passed her ; but who passed without 


Much the same smile? This grew; I gave commands ; 
Then all smiles stopped together. 


This power in reserve, this faculty the reverse of showy, tends to repel 
the mediocre mind, and leave the poet free to welcome those who care to 
study him sufficiently to penetrate to his meaning. ‘“ The Statue and 
the Bust,” with its moral, not to be cowardly even in the prosecution 
of a doubtful purpose, if it be the best seen, is full of force of many 
kinds : 

And lo, a blade for a knight’s emprise 
Filled the fine empty sheath of a man,— 
The duke grew straightway brave and wise. 
He looked at her, as a lover can ; 

She looked at him, as one who awakes ; 
The past was a sleep, and her life began. 


’ 


Here from “ Pachiarotto’ 
critics : 


is a bit from a humorous bout with the 


We critics as sweeps out your chimbly! 
Much soot to remove from your flue, sir! 
Who spares coal in kitchen an’t you, sir! 
And neighbours complain it’s no joke, sir, 
You ought to consume your own smoke, sir ! 


The following is a word to the very prevalent materialist : 


Outside should suffice for evidence ; 
And whoso desires to penetrate 
Deeper, must dive by the spirit-sense— 
No optics like yours, at any rate! 


And this, from a man who has not desired to be rich, is a challenge to 
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the worldliness that is more materialistic than the professed philosophy 
itself : 

But—shop each day, and all day long! 

Friend, your good angel slept, your star 

Suffered eclipse, fate did you wrong! 

From where these sorts of treasures are, 

There should our hearts be—Christ, how far ! 


“ A cubic inch of solid poetry” may be superior to “ granular sparkles 
in profusion;” but Browning, who builds up the former, is not without 
the latter. Here is a well-known bit from “Bishop Blougram’s 

” 
Apology : ; 
Truth that peeps 
Over the glass’s edge when dinner’s done, 
And body gets its sop and holds its noise, 
And leaves soul free a little. 


Here is a rare and exquisite metaphor : 


Felicitous annoy, as bitter-sweet 

As when the virgin band, the victors chaste, 
Feel at the end the earthly garments drop, 
And rise with something of a rosy shame 
Into immortal nakedness. 


Among the later volumes, there is much that is noble in 
* Pachiarotto,” whose diatribes against levellers and upsetters hit the 
mark only too surely when he pronounces the solemn words : 


Brave illusion— 
Aims heavenly attained by means earthy ! 


The thought in the following is clear and valuable. Mr. Browning 
has not yet had justice done to him as a thinker;—the metre here, 
however, we cannot greatly admire : 


Let tongue rest, and quiet thy quill be! 

Earth is earth and not heaven, and ne’er will be. 
Man’s work is to labour and leaven— 

As best he may—earth here with heaven ; 

’Tis work for work’s sake that he’s needing : 
Let him work on and on, as if speeding 

Work’s end, but not dream of succeeding! 
Because, if success were intended, 


Why, heaven would begin eve earth ended. 
In the “ Ring and the Book,” with its 


Well, British Public, ye who like me not, 
(God love you!) and will have your proper laugh 
At the dark question, laugh it! I laugh first, 


Mr. Browning discloses something of his dramatic method. It may be 
an obscure thought, but it is a thought that, as alloy is needed with gold 
to work a ring—alloy that may be whipped out again by acid when the 
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work is done—so in his own entry into hard fact he mingles fiction’s 
soft plastic element : 

I mixed with truth, motions of mine 

That quickened, made the inertness malleable 

O’ the gold was not mine,—what’s your name for this ? 

Are means to the end, themselves in part the end ? 

Is fiction which makes fact alive, fact too ? 

* ~ - * 

Why did the mage say,—feeling as we are wont 

For truth, and stopping midway short of truth, 

And resting on a lie, —‘‘I raise a ghost ?”’ 

** Because,”’ he taught adepts, ‘‘ man makes not man, 

Yet by a special gift, an art of arts, 

More insight and more outsight and much more 

Will to use both of these than boast my mates, 

I can detach from me, commission forth 

Half of my soul; which in its pilgrimage 

O’er old unwandered waste ways of the world, 

May chance upon some fragment of a whole, 

Rag of flesh, scrap of bone in dim disuse, 

Smoking flax that fed fire once: prompt therein 

I enter, spark-like, put old powers to play.’’ 

Mr. Browning has a most cosmopolitan sympathy ; there seems to be 
no corner or cranny in humanity that he is shut out from. But this 
amazing breadth it is which makes his poetry less generally acceptable ; 
a sharp and narrowed, even sectarian, doctrine is much more readily 
grasped by the average mind than a broad comprehensive truth. 
Browning is own brother to Shakespeare in this respect; he absolutely 
declines to be sectarian. The following are cognate thoughts, the former 
being drawn from Mrs. Browning’s poem, “A Rhapsody of Life’s 
Progress,” the latter from Mr. Browning’s last work : 

Then we wring from our souls their applicative strength, 
And bend to the cord the strong bow of our ken, 

And bringing our lives to the level of others 

Hold the cup we have filled, to their uses at length. 

** Help me, God! love me man: I am man among men, 


And my life is a pledge 
Of the ease of another’s ! 


” 


This may represent the moral of Mr. Browning’s poetic effort, but he 
has not always succeeded in realising the idea of coming down to the 
level of others in his expression. The following, perhaps, better 
represents the fact as it has been: 

A bard’s enthusiasm 
Comports with what should counterbalance it— 
Some knowledge of the world ! 


From “A Death in the Desert” may be quoted a piece that, like 


“ Karshish,” shows Browning’s power of entering by a sort of dramatic 
sympathy, not only into ancient actors, but also philosophies : 
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This is the doctrine he was wont to teach, 

How divers persons witness in each man, 

Three souls which make up one soul— 
first, to wit, 

A soul of each and all the bodily parts, 

Seated therein, which works, and is what 
Does, 

And has the use of earth, and ends the 
man 

Downward : 
advice, 

Grows into, and again is grown into 

By the next soul, which, seated in the 
brain, 

Useth the first with its collected use, 

And feeleth, thinketh, willeth—is what 


but, tending upward for 
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Which, duly tending upward in its turn, 

Grows into and again is grown into 

By the last soul, that uses both the first, 

Subsisting whether they assist or no, 

And, constituting man’s self, is what Is— 

And leans upon the former, makes it play 

As that played off the first; and, tending 
up, 

Holds, is upheld by, God, and ends the 
man 

Upward in that dread point of inter- 
course, 

Nor needs a place, for it returns to Him : 

What Does, what Knows, what Is; three 
souls, one man. 

I give the glossa of Theotypas. 


Knows : 


Here is an instance of Browning’s critical insight into the meaning of 

obscure things: 
Marriage on earth seems such a counterfeit, 
Mere imitation of the inimitable : 
In heaven we have the real, and true, and sure. 
*Tis there they neither marry nor are given 
In marriage, but are as the angels: right, 
Oh how right that is, how like Jesus Christ 
To say that! Marriage-making for the earth, 
With gold so much—birth, power, repute, so much, 
Or beauty, youth so much, in lack of these! 
Be as the angels rather, who, apart, 
Know themselves into one, are found at length 
Married, but marry never, no, nor give 
In marriage ; they are man and wife at once 
When the true time is ; here we have to wait, 
Not so long neither! Could we by a wish 
Have what we will and get the future now, 
Would we wish aught done undone in the past? 
So let him wait God’s instant men call years ; 
Meantime hold hard by truth and his great soul, 
Do out the duty! Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of His light 
For us i’ the dark to rise by. And I rise. 


No one can rightly accuse Browning of any tinge of morbidness ; and 
the conclusion arrived at in the following fragment of the argument of 
5 5 z 


“ La Saisiaz” seems a worthier conclusion than that of the materialistic 
theories of the day which exalt our imperfect life at the expense of that 
larger faith which our own experience of it teaches : 


Why, becanse I doubtless am, shall I as doubtless be ? 
God seems good and wise.’ 


‘ Because 

Yet under this our life’s apparent laws, 
Reigns a wrong which, righted once, would give quite other laws to life. 
‘He seems potent.’ Potent here, then: why are right and wrong at strife ¢ 
Has in life the wrong the better? Happily, life ends so soon! 
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Right predominates in life? Then why two lives and double boon? 
Anyhow, we want it: wherefore want? Because, without the want, 
Life, now human, would be brutish: just that hope, however scant, 
Makes the actual life worth leading ; take the hope therein away, 
All we have to do is surely not endure another day. 

When the poet is arguing with himself, under guise of Fancy and 
Reason—represented as two persons—the argument is apt to be more 
intelligible to himself than to any other person: and much less generally 
intelligible than if he were discussing the subject with someone outside 
himself, to whom, and not to a portion of his own soul, he would have to 
adjust his argument. But, after all, verse is not the natural vehicle of 
metaphysics, however nobly proving ; nor of argument, however poetic 
its outcome. It is the expression of enthusiastic conviction, of some- 
thing recognised to be known all along, and known anew whenever the 
soul leaps up into sight of it. When there is this certainty of feeling, this 
freedom from argumentative doubts and troubles, the song wells forth 
spontaneous and glad, and a string is struck that gives a single clear 
impression ; while in the comprehensive regions of a cultured intellect 
there are not these single and separate quick suggestions of clear 
manifest images, but more impressions are apt to be given at once than 
will enter without jostling into a simple mind. You must wait, analyse, 
think, philosophise, go slowly, but the music of the verse the while is 
leading you treacherously on, and either that must be foregone, or the 
result of the argument neglected. But the reader who will not take such 
unusual pains has no cause for grievance against Mr. Browning. The 
“ Dramatic Lyrics ” are full of fire and vividness, and he may freely take 
them, and leave the metaphysical poems. If anyone could read “ How 
they brought the good news from Ghent to Aix” without feeling that 
Mr. Browning wields a marvellous instrument of music and power, and 
without at once forgiving him for all his sins, he is one of those to whom 
it is forbidden to cast pearls : 

At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 

To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 

With resolute shoulders each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray : 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye’s black intelligence,—ever that glance 
O’er its white edge at me. his own master, askance! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


“ Count Gismond,” again, displays the same wonderful power of con- 
centrated drama, in a higher range of events. 
For the action of intense feeling, as opposed to the more externa! 
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action of the dramatic ballads, “The Blot in the ’Scutcheon” is a fine 
study, and not too difficult. The exquisite lyric, “'There’s a woman like 
a dewdrop,” we should like to quote, only that there is so much to quote 
from an author so full of life. 

The following lyric shows Mr. Browning in a mood in which we love 
to find him, one of pathetic personal emotion, rather than that won- 
derful ratiocinative development which we so much admire, and by 
which we may so much profit, but which does not thrill us as the less 


considered and more spontaneous lyric outburst: 


What a pretty tale you told me 
Once upon a time 

—Said you found it somewhere (scold me !) 
Was it prose or was it rhyme, 

Greek or Latin? Greek, you said, 

While your shoulder propped my head. 


Anyhow there’s no forgetting 
This much if no more, 

That a poet (pray, no petting !) 
Yes, a bard, sir, famed of yore, 

Went where suchlike used to go, 

Singing for a prize, you know. 


Well, he had to sing, nor merely 
Sing but play the lyre ; 
Playing was important clearly 
Quite as singing: I desire, 
Sir, you keep the fact in mind 
For a purpose that’s behind. 


There stood he, while deep attention 
Held the judges round, 

—Judges able, I should mention, 
To detect the slightest sound 

Sung or played amiss : such ears 

Had old judges, it appears ! 


None the less he sang out boldly, 
Played in time and tune, 
Till the judges, weighing coldly 
Each seemed, late or 


soon, 


note’s worth, 
Sure to smile ‘‘ In vain one tries 
Picking faults out: take the prize !” 
When, a mischief. Were they seven 
Strings the lyre possessed ? 
Oh, and afterwards eleven, 
Thank Well, sir,— who had 
guessed 
Such ill-luck in store P—it happed 
One of those same seven strings snapped. 


you! 


All was lost, then! No! a cricket 
(What, “cicada”? ? Pooh !) 

—Some mad thing that left its thicket 
For mere love of music—flew 

While its little heart on fire, 

Lighted on the crippled lyre. 


So that, when (Ah, joy!) our singer 
For his truant string 

Feels with disconcerted finger, 
What does cricket else but fling 

Fiery heart forth, sound the note 

Wanted by the throbbing throat ? 


Ay and, ever to the ending, 
Cricket chirps at need, 
Executes the hand’s intending, 
Promptly, perfectly,—indeed 
Saves the singer from defeat 
With her chirrup low and sweet. 


Till, at ending, all the judges 
Cry with one assent, 

** Take the prize—a prize who grudges 
Such a voice and instrument ? 

Why, we took your lyre for harp, 

So it shrilled us forth F sharp !” 


Did the conqueror spurn the creature, 
Once its service done ? 
That’s no such uncommon feature 
In the case when Music’s son 
Finds his Lotte’s power too spent 
For aiding soul-development. 


No! 


Homeward, prize in hand, 


This other, on returning 


Satisfied his bosom’s yearning : 

(Sir, I hope you understand !) 
—Said, ‘‘ Some record there must be 
Of this cricket’s help to me!” 


9 
«0 
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So, he made himself a statue : 

Marble stood, life-size ; 
On the lyre, he pointed at you, 

Perched his partner in the prize ; 
Never more apart you found 
Her, he throned, from him, she crowned. 


That’s the tale: its application ? 
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** For as victory was nighest, 

While i sang and played,— 
With my lyre at lowest, highest, 

Right alike,—one string that made 
‘Love’ sound soft was snapt in twain, 
Never to be heard again,— 


** Had not a kind cricket fluttered, 


Somebody I know 
Hopes one day for reputation 
Through his poetry that’s—Oh, 
All so learned and so wise 
And deserving of a prize ! 


Perched npon the place 
Vacant left, and duly uttered 

‘Love, Love, Love,’ whene’er the bass 
Asked the treble to atone 


For its somewhat sombre drone.”’ 

If he gains one, will some ticket, 
When his statue’s built, 

Tell the gazer “Twas a cricket 


But you don’t know music! Wherefore 
Keep on casting pearls 

To a—poet? All I care for 
Is—to tell him that a girl’s 

* Love” 


Helped my crippled lyre, whose lilt 
Sweet and low, when strength usurped 
Softness’ place i’ the scale she chirped ? 


comes aptly in when gruff 
Grows his singing. (There, enough !) 

This love-note, whether made by the lyre’s string, or a creature’s 
heart, does indeed come into Mr. Browning’s singing, which otherwise 
might be gruff. The links of lyrie love which indissolubly bind the 
ideal persons of Dante and Beatrice, find kindred of a lofty race in the 
wreaths that hold with a magic poetry the not wholly vanished partner 
of Robert Browning’s heart-history. When he goes a little aside of the 
tangles of the life of men, which he is so skilful either to unravel or 
draw into a web, then a new vista awaits him, full of a rare and new 
sunshine, and clear of that perplexity which attaches to everything under 
the sun of every day. Then it is that he passes through the gate whose 
key is the poet’s birthright, the ivory door of dream, and there he finds 
a soul come to meet him half way, one who knew the luminous avenue 
well when she dwelt by his side; so that meetly they may roam there 
together still. 


This unique series of love poems has its beginning in ordinary guise. 
It is the dedication of the collection of poems called “‘ Men and Women,” 


and is headed “One Word More. 
1855”: 


To E. B. B., London: September, 
There they are, my fifty men and women 
Naming me the fifty poems finished ! 

Take them, love, the book and me together : 
Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also. 

* * * # * * 
What of Rafael’s sonnets, Dante’s picture ? 
This: no artist lives and loves, that longs not 
Once, and only once, and for one only, 
(Ah, the prize !) to find his love a language 
Fit and fair and simple and sufficient . 


So to be the man and leave the artist . 
* * * * * * * 
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I shall never, in the years remaining, 
Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you statues, 
Make you music that should all express me ; 
So it seems: I stand on my attainment. 

This of verse alone, one life allows me ; 







Verse and nothing else have I to give you; 
Other heights in other lives, God willing : 
All the gifts from all the heights, your own, love! 







































Not but that you know me! Lo, the moon’s self! 
Here in London, yonder late in Florence, 

Still we find her face, the thrice-transfigured. 
What, there’s nothing in the moon noteworthy ? 
Nay : for if that moon could love a mortal, 

Use, to charm him (so to fit a fancy), 

All her magic (’t is the old sweet mythos), 

She would turn a new side to her mortal. 

God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
One so show a womar when he loves her ! 

This I say of me, but think of you, Love! 

This to you—yourself my moon of poets ! 

Ah, but that’s the world’s side, there’s the wonder ; 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you! 
There, in turn I stand with them and praise you. 
Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 

But the best is when I glide from out them, 
Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 
Come out on the other side, the novel 
Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 





Oh, their Rafael of the dear Madonnas, 
Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 

Wrote one song—and in my brain I sing it, 
Drew one angel—borne, see, on my bosom! 





These trochees, signed “R. B.,” as leaving dramatic work for the 
while, and the creations of it, 











Karshish, Cleon, Norbert, and the fifty, 
Let me speak this once in my true person, 





are poetry so solid and unblemished, of light so pure and mysterious, 
that they make us entirely forget that the singing of the same throat can 
ever be “ gruff.” 

Even from “The Ring and the Book,’ where “the bass” at least 
sometimes has to answer to the muse of brightness 


For its somewhat sombre drone, 






the same magical flood is not quite shut out, but pours in 
crevice : 


through a 
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O lyric Love, half-angel and half-bird 

And all a wonder and a wild desire,— 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face, 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart— 

When the first summons from the darkling 
earth 

Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched 
their blue, 

And bared them of the glory — to drop 
down, 

To toil for man, to suffer or to die,— 

This is the same voice, can thy soul know 
change ? 

Hail then, and hearken from the realms 
of help ! 

Never may I commence my song, my due, 

To God who best taught song by gift of 
thee, 

Except with bent head and beseeching 
hand— 
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That still, despite the distance and the 
dark, 

What was, 
change 


again may be; some inter- 


Of grace, some splendour once thy very 
thought, 

Some benediction anciently thy smile: 

—Never conclude, but raising hand and 
head 

Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, 
yet yearn 

For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 

Their utmost up and on,—so blessing 
back 

In those thy realms of help, that heaven 
thy home, 

Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face 
makes proud, 

Some wanness where, I think, thy foot 
may fall! 


This vow, registered in the first book published after Mrs. Browning’s 
death, has been ever present with the author since. 

In the last stanzas of the Prologue to “ Pachiarotto” the song has 
the impulse of the vow: 


Now what is it makes pulsate the robe ? 
Why tremble the sprays? What life o’erbrims 
The body,—the house no eye can probe,—- 
Divined as, beneath a robe, the limbs ? 


And there again! But my heart may guess 
Who tripped behind ; and she sang perhaps : 
So, the old wall throbbed, and its life’s excess 


Died out and away in the leafy wraps. 


Wall upon wall are between us: life 

And song should away from heart to heart ! 
1—prison-bird, with a ruddy strife 

At breast, and a lip whence storm-notes start— 


Hold on, hope hard in the subtle thing 

That’s spirit; though cloistered fast, soar free ; 
Account as wood, brick, stone, this ring 

Of the rueful neighbours, and—forth to thee ! 


We will go back in order of time to Men and Women, “By the 
Fireside,” to show how the soul has remained constant to the answering 


soul, and the mood unchanged from what it was when the sympathy 


was of the more ordinary channel, and played upon strings that were 
visible : 
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With me, youth led—I will speak now, 
No longer watch you as you sit 

Reading by firelight, that great brow 
And the spirit-small hand propping it, 
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To an age so blest that, by its side, 
Youth seems the waste instead ! 


* * * * «< 


Think, when our one soul understands 


Mutely—my heart knows how— The great Word which makes all things 


new— 
When earth breaks up and Heaven ex- 
pands-— 
How will the change strike me and you 
In the House not made with hands ? 


When, if I think but deep enough, 
You are wont to answer, prompt as 
rhyme ; 
And you, too, find without rebuff 
Response your soul seeks 
time, 
Piercing its fine flesh-stuff— 


many 4 


Oh, I must feel your brain prompt mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart, 
You must be just before, in fine, 
See and make me see, for your part, 
New depths of the Divine. 


My own, confirm me! If I tread 
This path back, is it not in pride 
To think how little I dreamed it led 


With this immense glow upon him, and it is a real weight of glory, no 
fleeting ideal fancy, we need not wonder if Browning’s utterance is now 
and again confused when he seeks something to say that shall be more 
terrestrial, and accord better with the cold, gray, practical life that is 
walled around. 

We take up the magical thread again in the prologue to “ Fifine :” 
With passion and thought,—why just 

Unable to fly, one swims! 


What if a certain soul 
Which early slipped its sheath 
And has for its home the whole 


By passion and thought upborne, 
Of Heaven, thus look beneath, eee 6 P 


One smiles to oneself—‘‘ They fare 
Scarce better, they need not scorn 
Our sea, who live in the air!” 


Thus watch one who, in the world 
Both lives and likes life’s way, 
Nor wishes the wings unfurled 


; Emancipate through passion 
That sleep in the worm, they say ? 


And thought, with sea for sky, 
We substitute, in a fashion, 
For heaven— Poetry : 


But sometimes, when the weather 
Is blue, and warm waves tempt 
To free oneself of tether 


Which sea, to all intent, 
And try a life exempt eee 


Gives flesh such noon-disport, 
As a finer element 
Affords the spirit-sort.” 


From worldly noise and dust, 
In the sphere which overbrims 
The following is, perhaps, the finest of the series, but it is a parable ; 
and though, as with parables, the multitude may fail to understand it, 
there is not a fragment of it that is not clearly intelligible to the mind 
that can enter the state required. Such as can get at what is meant by 
the expression of the apostle, “ we that are in this tabernacle do groan, 
being burdened,” will be able to make out the meaning of the “ old house” 
of the poem. The “long day” may be interpreted in a similar biblical 
way. The sarcastic humour of the last stanza may appear incongruous and 
even offensive to some persons; but it is only as light hurts the eyes of 
invalids. To the almost enfranchised soul, looking down upon its prison, 
the terrestrial formalities of departure, the staid ceremonial of vestries, 
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; the trivial accuracy of epitaphs, may seem ineffably ludicrous. We who 
do not soar, see the minute circumstances that shut us in, in the size and 
importance that closeness to the vision produces ; to the poet that rises 
into the clear ether above them, they must, they ought to look insignifi- 
cant, and we ought to be glad of their being shown to us, adjusted to 
another focal distance than our own: 


Savage I was sitting in my house, late, lone : 
Dreary, weary with the long day’s work : 
Head of me, heart of me, stupid as a stone: 
Tongue-tied now, now blaspheming like a Turk ; 
When, in a moment, just a knock, call, cry, 
Half a pang and all a rapture,—there again were we !— 
“What, and is it really you again ?”’ quoth I: 
**T again, what else did you expect ?” quoth She. 













‘* Never mind, hie away from this old house— 
Every crumbling brick embrowned with sin and shame! 
Quick, in its corners ere certain shapes arouse ! 
Let them—every devil of the night—lay claim, 
Make and mend, or rap and rend, for me! Good bye! 







God be their guard from disturbance at their glee, 
Till, crash, comes down the carcass in a heap!’’ quoth I : 


** Nay, but there’s a deeency required!’ quoth She. 

















“ Ah, but if you knew how time has dragged, days, nights ! 
All the neighbour-talk with man and maid—such men ! 

All the fuss and trouble of street-sounds, window-sights : 
All the worry of flapping door and echoing roof ; and then, 

All the fancies . . . Who were they had leave, dared try 
Darker arts that almost struck despair in me ? 

If you knew but how I dwelt down here!” quoth I: 

* And was I so better off up there?’’ quoth She. 








“Help and get it over! 
(How draw up the paper lets the parish people know ?) 
Lies M. or N., departed from this life, 
Day the this or that, month and year the so and so. 


Re-wnited to his wife 


What i’ the way of final flourish? Prose, verse? Try! 
Affliction sore, long time he bore, or what is it to be ? 

Till God did please to grant him ease. Do end!’ quoth I: 
**T end with—Love is all and Death is nought !’’ quoth She. 












The concluding lines of each stanza are of infinite pathos and sweet- 
ness, confronting the various moods of the restless being within the 
bars. 

The following is the prologue to the last published volume.* It might 
be sung by a child angel, floating in ether, as the lullaby of earth and 
birth-lyric of heaven : 


* Le Saisiaz: The Two Poets of Croisic. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1878. 
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Good, to forgive ; Soul that canst soar ! 
Best, to forget ! 


Body may slumber : 
Liv ing, we fret ; 
ig vos 


Body shall cumber 


Dying, we live. Soul-flight no more. 


Fretless and free, 

Soul, clap thy pinion! Waft of soul’s wing! 
Earth have dominion, What lies above ? 
Body, o’er thee! Sunshine and Love, 

Skyblue and Spring! 
Wander at will, Body hides—where ? 
Day after day,— Ferns of all feather, 
. wo? 
Wander away Mosses and heather, 
~? 
Wandering still— Yours be the care! 
So 


Of this poem it cannot surely be said, as Landor said of “ Luria,” 
that it contains “ rather too much of argumentation and reflection!” 
Browning verily wields an arm of such combined might and delicacy 
that it can crush out and fashion a mass of metal, or so lightly touch a 
wood nut as to release its kernel without a bruise. And he has done so 
much splendid work of the lyrical kind, that those who cannot plod 
through his heavier compositions may let them alone entirely, and find 
a poet complete, and of an indefatigable industry, without them, 
Browning the lyrist, and Browning the ratiocinative and knowledge- 
equipped wielder of argument and explorer of dramatic history, may 
be regarded as distinct individuals at any person’s choice. For each is 
big enough, and to spare, to be regarded as an individual complete. 

Browning’s dramatic realism puzzles some people as much as Gold- 
smith’s ironical self-exaltation perplexed some of his friends, and was 
taken and applauded for reality by solid Dr. Johnson. In “ Christmas 
Eve” a reference is learnedly made to “ Whitfield’s”» Hymns, 
“the last five verses of the third section of the seventeenth hymn.” 
“Ts there a ‘ Whitfield’s Collection of Hymns?’” asked a practical 
person in Notes and Queries. If Edgar Poe had been called upon 
to answer, he would probably have replied that Browning desired 
to give an appearance of accuracy, which was necessary to the 
due colour of his poem, but that such artistic form would have been 
spoiled, and the reference made too definite and too little general, 
by accuracy of the historic or antiquarian kind. In fact, it might be 
expected that fifth verse, third section, seventeenth hymn, by the slightly 
overdone imitation of the careful commentators, was meant to lead the 
appreciative reader into the secret. The reply given to the querist was 
that there is a collection of hymns by one Whitefield, but in no edition 
of it are there verses answering Browning’s description. The opinion 
was finally arrived at by this inductive method that Browning’s words 
were “a skit.” 

Another similar question has been put: “Does Robert Browning’s 
How it Strikes a Contemporary describe a real person? If so, who was 
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he?” It is no wonder poet after poet should have to write prefaces 
stating that his characters are dramatic, when people are so unimagina- 
tive as this. 

What would poets be if critics had their way? A poet is impression- 
able, and the original inspiration once off him, he can easily be made to 
believe, by persistent buzzings, that his work is inferior. Browning, we 
should take it, would be difficult to shake ; but an absurd instance is 
worth citing, if it be true. A little gossipping memoir of him (“ Pictures 
of the Living Authors of Britain.” By Thos. Powell, 1851) quotes as 
follows certain magnificent and suggestive lines from “ Paracelsus ” 

There are two points in the adventure of a diver, 

First when a beggar he prepares to plunge, 

Then when a prince he rises with his pearl. 

Festus, I plunge! 
The commentary runs as follows: “ An eminent poet ” [name not given | 
“remarked that Mr. Browning had lost the chief force of the thought by 
the first line, which he maintained was very prosaic. He suggested that 
it ought to be altered, as 


There are two moments in a diver’s life, &c. 


This is a point for the author. We named this to Mr. Browning, who 
acknowledged his own line was feeble.” The italicsare our own. To begin 
with, it is rather hard on a poet to misquote him, and then blame him and 
make him concur in the blame. The lines stand in the edition of 1868: 


Are there not Festus, are there not dear Michal, 
Two points in the adventure of the diver, &c. 


And this is just as they were, too, in the edition of 1835; so that 
Thomas Powell, his friend the “eminent poet,” and Mr. Browning’s own 
acknowledgment of feebleness, seem alike to form the constituents of a 
delusion. What wonder that the minute critic is found a nuisance some- 
times ! 

We should scarcely expect to find Mr. Browning’s poems added to the 
light literature of the railway stations; but in the official time-tables of 
the Chicago and Alton Railway, his longest works appeared, in monthly 
portions, by way of appendix, and relief to the uninteresting facts and 
figures. 

Mr. Browning very rarely contributes to periodicals. It is natural 
that a man who does not seek to be rich, but is independent, should 
prefer to issue his books for those who will to read, rather than force a 
circulation, which within the limits of its subscribers, a magazine does 
for any article it contains. Browning’s earliest works were published for 
him ; but very soon—indeed at the time of his marriage—they were 
absorbed, and there was no need to guarantee a publisher. An amusing 
story arose out of one of the rare magazine contributions we have named: 
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“Mr. Browning, who has elected to keep his life private, has but once 
given to the world, always greedy for such gossip, any details as to the 
money his works brought him. He contributed a hundred guineas to 
the French Relief Fund, and rashly stated that the sum was the 
proceeds of a recent poem. <A well-known newspaper, with still greater 
rashness, concluded this to mean that poem to be ‘The Ring and the 
Book.’ Such a supposition extracted a rejoinder from Mr. Browning, who 
explained that the hundred guineas in question had been paid for the 
right of publishing the ballad ‘ Hervé Riel,’ in the Cornhill Magazine.” 

Mr. Browning’s prose is not at all plentiful. A portion, indeed, of 
one of his dramatic studies, “A Soul’s Tragedy,” is written in prose ; 
but we know of little else. The following, which is from a scarce intro- 
ductory essay to some doubtful letters of Shelley’s, was written at Paris 
in December, 1851, and will give some interesting hints upon Mr. 
Browning’s own views of the method of a poet, and upon the public’s 
interest in his life : 

“Doubtless we accept gladly the biography of an objective poet, as the 
phrase now goes; one whose endeavour has been to reproduce things 
external (whether the phenomena of the scenic universe or the manifested 
action of the human heart and brain) with an immediate reference, in 
every case, to the common eye and apprehension of his fellow-men, 
assumed capable of receiving and profiting by this reproduction. It has 
been obtained through the poet’s double faculty of seeing external objects 
more clearly, widely, and deeply than is possible to the average mind, at the 
same time that he is so acquainted and in sympathy with its narrower 
comprehension as to be careful to supply it with no other materials than 
it can combine into an intelligible whole. The auditory of such a poet 
will include not only the intelligences which, save for such assistance, 
would have missed the deeper meaning and enjoyment of the original 
objects, but also the spirits of a like endowment with his own, who, by 
means of his abstract, can forthwith pass to the reality it was made from, 
and either corroborate their impressions of things known already, or 
supply themselves with new from whatever shows in the inexhaustible - 
variety of existence may have hitherto escaped their knowledge. Such 
a poet is probably the zoujrys, the fashioner; and the thing fashioned 
—his poetry—will of necessity be substantive, projected from himself, 
and distinct. We are ignorant what the inventor of ‘Othello’ con- 
ceived of that fact as he beheld it in completeness, how he accounted for 
it, under what known law he registered its nature, or to what unknown 
law he traced its coincidence. We learn only what he intended we 
should by that particular exercise of his power—the fact itself—which, 
with its infinite significances, each of us receives for the first time as a 
creation, and is hereafter left to deal with, as, in proportion to his intel- 
ligence, he best may. We are ignorant, and would fain be otherwise. 
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Doubtless, with respect to such a poet, we covet his biography. We 
desire to look back upon the process of gathering together in a lifetime 
the materials of the work we behold entire; of elaborating, perhaps 
under difficulty and with hindrance, all that is familiar to our admiration 
in the apparent facility of success. And the inner impulse of this 
effort and operation, what induced it? Dida soul’s delight in its own 
extended sphere of vision set it, for the gratification of an insuppressible 
power, on labour, as other men are set on rest? Or did a sense of duty, 
or of love, lead it to communicate its own sensations to mankind? Did 
an irresistible sympathy with men compel it to bring down and suit its 
own provision of knowledge and beauty to their narrow scope? Did 
the personality of such an one stand like an open watch-tower in the 
midst of the territory it is erected to gaze on, and were the storms and 
calms, the stars and meteors, its watchman was wont to report of, 
the habitual variegation of his every-day life, as they glanced across its 
open roof, or lay reflected on its four-square parapet? Or did some 
sunken and darkened chamber of imagery witness, in the artificial illu- 
mination of every storied compartment we are permitted to contemplate, 
how rare and precious were the outlooks, through here and there an 
embrasure, upon a world beyond, and how blankly would have pressed 
on the artificer the boundary of his daily life, except for the amorous 
diligence with which he had rendered permanent by art whatever canie 
to diversify the gloom ? ; 

“For it is with this world, as starting point and basis alike, that we 
shall always have to concern ourselves ; the world is not to be learned 
and thrown aside, but reverted to and relearned. The spiritual com- 
prehension may be infinitely subtilised, but the raw material it operates 
upon must remain. There may be no end of the poets who commu- 
nicate to us what they see in an object with reference to their own 
individuality ; what it was before they saw it, in reference to the aggre- 
gate human mind, will be as desirable to know as ever. ; 

“T wouldrather consider Shelley’s poetry asa sublime fragmentary essay 
towards a presentment of the correspondency of the Universe to Deity, of’ 
the natural to the spiritual, and of the actual to the ideal, than I would 
isolate and separately appraise the worth of many detachable portions 
which might be acknowledged as utterly perfect in a lower moral point 
of view under the mere conditions of art. It would be easy to take my 
stand on successful instances of objectivity in Shelley: there is the 
unrivalled ‘Cenci;’ there is the ‘Julian and Maddalo,’ too; there is 
the magnificent ‘Ode to Naples’: why not regard, it may be said, the 
less organised matter as the radiant foam and solution, out of which 
would have been evolved, eventually, creations as perfect even as these ? 
But I prefer to look for the highest attainment, not simply the high,— 
and, seeing it, I hold by it.” 
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Mr. Browning appears latterly to find pleasure in production at the 
rate of from one to two volumes a year. He writes easily, rarely making 
a correction, so that his first draft looks like a fair copy. He is one of 
those healthy and enviable persons who write regularly and in the 
morning. Some write in spasms as their fancy is fired; some require 
salts, others solitude. Balzac used to shut himself up in long-continued 
agony, heedless of day or night until he was delivered of his work. 
Victor Hugo likes the bright blaze of fire, and the movement of the air 
that an open window will bring on a breezy day. Browning requires no 
more than the closing of his study door, and works equably as if poetry 
were his business, as indeed it is. 

Mr. Browning’s forthcoming volume for 1879 was announced by the 
Atheneum as “ Dramatic Idylls,’ but a few weeks afterwards the title 
was given as “ Dramatic Idyls.” Opinion is divided upon the proper 
spelling of this word. Walter Savage Landor wrote “ Heroic Idyls ;” 
Mortimer Collins, who was careful in such matters, entitled a book 
“ Idyls and Rhymes ;” the poet laureate, as is well known, spells the title 
of his productions “Idylls.” According to the pronunciation, “ Idyls” 
would seem to be preferable ; when we write any poems ourselves, we 
shall be strict purists, and dub them “ Eidulls.” 

The new “ Dramatic Idyls,” to which we look forward with much 
pleasant anticipation, to judge by their titles, will touch England, Russia, 
and Greece ; there will be six at least, “‘ Martin Relph,” “ Pheidippides,” 
“Halbert and Hob,” “Ivan Ivanovitch,” “Tray,” and “Ned Bratts.” 
With “ Dramatic Lyrics,’ “ Dramatic Romances,’ and “ Dramatis 
Person,” they will form a delightful group. Ned Bratts is reported 
to be an ill-conditioned fellow, much given to profane swearing; who, 
after conversion by John Bunyan, finds the old flesh striving hard 
against the new spirit, especially in the matter of his familiar and 
favourite oaths. 

Who can forecast Mr. Browning’s future, whether it will “ copy fair,” 
or transcend his past’ He is not far from threescore years and ten, but 
a vigorous man, and, but for grey hairs, might pass for one in the prime 
of life. We cannot wish him more serenity and sweetness of disposition 
than he has; but, as his natural force abates, we shall watch with intense 
curiosity whether he will not leave knotty problems to settle themselves, 
and reason to argue in prose, and mount upwards from his wonderful 
equipment of knowledge to the lyric sky, triumphing less and less by 
earthly faculties, but more and more by that poetical leap of sudden 
intuitive vision, in the faith in the virtue of which the young child and 
the old man who is “ divinely wise,” are at one. 
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Or, Tuirty Years Ago. 


A NOVEL. 


By a New Contributor. 


TNTRODUCTION. 
I was very angry. “I will write a 
novel,” I said, “and put her in it. 
That will serve her right.” 

“ You write a novel!” said my 
wife, 

“ Yes, I; why not? 

“T don’t think you could.” 

“Why not? is writing so new to 
me?” 

“No; you are always writing, 
but you never wrote a novel, and I 
don’t think you ever could.” 

“T should like to know, once 
more, why you think so?” 

“ Why, I never knew you do 
anything of the kind; never even 
heard you tell a story!” 

“That is because I am not en- 
couraged. I used to tell plenty 
when I was at school.” 

“Well,” said my wife, “ you 
know I have a proper respect for 
your abilities; but you'll never 
write a novel.” 

“That is a challenge,” 
“T will.” 

When I woke on the next Sunday 
morning a. tune was ringing in my 
ear. “Ihave just heard it,’ I 
said to my wife. “The first words 
of my novel. I hear them now in 
the boy’s voice singing in the park 
—Now is Christ risen from the 
dead.” 


“Nonsense!” 


said I. 


said my wife, 


“you would surely not put such a 
thing in a novel!” 

* Well, not the words, perhaps,” 
said I; “but the story begins with 
the boy’s voice. LIhear the ring of 
it still.” 

“T wish you would think about 
something else,” said she. 

But on Monday, after dinner, I 
said, “ Maud, will you give me ten 
minutes’ attention’ I want to 
read you the first chapter of my 
novel.” 

“ What, already ?” said she. 

“Yes,” said I; “but if you 
arrange your flowers all the time, I 
won’t read a word.” 

“Go on,” said 
attend.” 

So I read the first chapter. 

“ Well,” said she, “if you go on 
like that I think it will do. It 
shall be my novel then. But I am 
afraid you won’t keep it up.” 

* As soon as the forms come out 
clearly on the canvas,” said I, 
“ T have nothing to do but to write 
down what they say. They talk— 
not I!” 

“* Make haste, then,” said she. 


she, “I will 


CuHapter I. 
PARKESBURY PARK. 
“How the boy’s voice rings 
through the beeches,” said Guy. 
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“Tt seems to fill the whole park 
with life.” 

“It is the voice of a healthy 
English boy,” said Mrs. Carring- 
ton, “running wild in the pure 
country air. What enjoyment is 
comparable to his?” 

“There is no doubt that it is 
great,” said the young man, “ very 
great. I feel that the memory of 
a happy childhood is a treasure of 
which no one can rob me. But 
then”’—and his blue eyes seemed 
to gaze at something beyond the 
horizon—* what are the pleasures 
of the child when compared to the 
true prizes of life—to victory in the 
real battle, to the triumph of the 
man ?”’ 

“ Really superior, I think,” said 
Guy’smother. “The power which 
youth possesses of turning every- 
thing into a source of enjoyment is 
amore enviable gift than any for 
which older persons struggle. 
Happiness is so much more in the 
power of enjoyment than in the 
circumstances that surround you. 
Do you not suppose that we enjoy 
this lovely park much more than 
its owner does?” 

ws suppose we do,” replied the 
young man ; “at all events we make 
more use of it. Except asa supply 
ground for venison, and perhaps 
for a day or two’s shooting or fish- 
ing for his friends, Lord Parkes- 
bury can care but little for a spot 
he so rarely visits. But is it not 
time to turn, dear mamma? You 
never can go far beyond that old 
candlestick-shaped tree, without 
feeling tired, and the green ex- 
extinguisher now quite hides the 
white bole.” 

“That is what I feel afraid of 
hearing every day,” said Mrs. 
Carrington; “time to turn—I 
should be so glad always to go on, 
just as we are now doing.” 

The pair paused, as she spoke, 
on the summit of a gently rising 
knoll. Around them lay one of 
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those scenes the beauty of which 
is peculiar to England: an exten- 
sive park, in which the art of the 
landscape gardener had been 
subtly exercised, so as only to 
enhance and to second the magic 
of nature. So carefully, yet so 
unobtrusively, had wood and green 
sward and water been tended, that 
the evidence of human labour was 
obliterated. All was perfect, but 
with a perfection that seemed to 
have sprung native from the soil. 
Not a building was in view, except 
a portion of the castle ; the Gothic 
windows of its chapel peeping 
through clustering ivy and tufted 
cedars. Fresh, unmown turf, as 
far as the eye caught the surface 
of the ground, was studded with 
clumps of noble beech trees, the 
growth of a century, now bright 
with the tender green of early 
spring. Occasionally the grouping 
of other trees betrayed, by the con- 
trast of their lines of contour, the 
skill of the accomplished planter. 
The larch, with its feathery sprays 
dotted by purple tassels, shot up 
its graceful spire from beside the 
drooping boughs of the weeping 
willow, and the waving pendants 
of the birch. Old cedars stood 
proudly round the castle; and a 
rich growth of laurel faded off into 
a wilderness of furze, concealing 
great portion of the mansion, and 
surrounding a rose garden (which 
in a few weeks would be unrivalled 
in its bloom) with that silvan 
wilderness so much admired by 
our English Plato. The stream, 
famous for its trout, ran tumbling 
and dancing at the foot of the 
slope, and the hill beyond was 
crowned by an avenue of well- 
grown oaks and elms, planted with 
perfect regularity, at such intervals 
as to allow each tree to attain its 
full and rounded natural growth. 
This avenue, athwart the perspec- 
tive, bounded the view towards the 
west ; but from the house, crossing 
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it at right angles, led a line of still 
loftier limes, more closely planted, 
the inner branches of which had 
been, since their youth, so trained 
and pruned as to form a lancet-like 
Gothic arch. To one who stood at 
the intersection of the two lofty cor- 
ridors of forest, the effect was that 
of a magic silvan architecture ; a 
Gothic nave, with a Norman tran- 
sept— Westminster and St. Alban’s 
combined in a living temple. A 
gravel drive swept through the 
park, in curves that harmonised 
with the gentle undulations of the 
surface, peeping out here and there 
with a bright yellow gleam that set 
off the endless shades of green. 
Even the turf itself varied in its 
aspect, being short and mossy to- 
wards the furze-grown wilderness, 
a silver glory of daisies in the open 
spaces, and a no less brilliant blaze 
of gold in the neighbourhood of 
the stream. 

The party, who were taking an 
evening ramble through the charm- 
ing scene, consisted of a mother 
and her two sons. They would 
hardly have been thought by 
a stranger to stand in that 
relationship to one another ; for 
the slight and almost girlish 
figure of the lady seemed to 
be too young to be that of the 
mother of a young manof one-and- 
twenty. Her son also looked 
younger than his age. The deli- 
cacy of his features would have 
been almost feminine but for the 
strong air of resolution and the 
vivid energy of attention that en- 
livened his face when he spoke or 
listened. As he walked by his 
mother, his manner was almost 
lover-like in its tenderness; and 
the rapid and hearty stride which 
was natural to his temperament 
was not only slackened, but 
shortened, by an instinctive self- 
accommodation to her pace. The 
younger son, a boy of about 
twelve, with a profusion of 
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curling hair falling down to his 
shoulders, was racing round them 
like a wild colt, vaulting over stem 
or root, and wakening the echoes 
by snatches of old ballads, or by 
stanza after stanza of “The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” or “ The Lady 
of the Lake,’ in semi-chanted 
recitative. 

The homeward walk led through 
the park which has been described, 
passing out by a small Gothic 
lodge, covered with ivy, into a road 
lined with lofty elms. Clustering 
together, a little beyond the park 
lodge, was a group of small houses, 
some little more than cottages, 
some assuming more imposing 
dimensions, but each surrounded 
by a garden and a close, a 
shrubbery, or ornamental ground of 
some description, and all more or 
less shadowed by aged forest trees. 
On the verge of one of the finest 
parks in England lay this small and 
picturesque village, famous for its 
beauty. Shops, and all that 
appertained to business, were to be 
found in a long rambling street, 
which began at the distance of half 
a mile from the little colony of 
shrubberies, and straggled down 
a sharp hill of street that was 
marked by the peculiarity that at 
least every third house bore the 
sign of a tavern. This “high 
street’ boasted a large, squat, 
ugly church, a market house borne 
on pillars, and a lofty and spacious 
water-mill, 

As the little party passed the 
lodge, Mrs. Carrington continued 
her remarks, rather as if in 
soliloquy than as expecting a reply 
—*You cannot, perhaps, quite 
sympathise with me, dearest Guy, 
but you can understand me. The 
world seems to you as bright as it 
is unknown. To me, any change 
seems but to imply the loss of the 
society which I love the best. We 
have so much of quiet comfort 
around us, with our books, our 
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music, our garden, and our walks 
—I hope it is not very wrong,” 
concluded Mrs. Carrington, “ but 
I never pray for our daily bread 
without the addition seeming to 
ring in my -ears—‘and from the 
same oven.’ ”’ 

* And tome, mamma,” said Guy, 
“the time which must elapse before 
I can make a real stride into the 
world seems interminable. Not 
that L do not love all that you love 
—above all the home with you; but 
wherever I am, when I am once 
quite, quite independent, will be 
your home ; and meantime, at least 
our Sundays will be spent at 
Parkesbury. For how lopg r” added 
the youth, his eye again kindling, 
and seeming to pierce into the 
future, “ why for five years at least 
without interruption.” 

** And in five years, Gilbert, if he 
lives, will be almost a man ; I shall 
have lost both my boys, then, 
Guy.” 

“ Have you lost me, mamma?” 

“No, not you. You are mine 


still—all mine, I think; but you are 
not my little Guy any longer.” 
They passed forward in silence. 
As they turned a corner which 
brought their own ivied home into 


view, the hoofs of a horse were 
heard sharply pressing down the 
hill. 

“* An unusual sound for a Sunday 
evening,’ said Guy ; “some one 
must have sent in haste for the 
doctor. I hope no friend of ours.” 

“Telegraphic message ma’am,” 
said the grey-haired butler, as he 
opened the door. ‘ Messenger re- 
fused to wait, said there was no 
answer; but I must sign the re- 
ceipt.” 

“ A telegram for me,” said Mrs. 
Carrington; “ I wonder what that 
can be about.” 

“‘ With your leave, dear mamma,” 
said Guy. 

“ What is it?” said his mother, 
as his face flushed at the perusal. 
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“Sir Henry Ullswater, to Guy 
Carrington.” 

“Come up to us by to-morrow 
morninge’s mail — drive straight 
from the station to Cavendish- 
square.” 


Cuaprer II. 
THE NEST STIRRED UP. 
THE arrival of the first telegram 
that had ever been delivered at 
Parkesbury Lawn set the whole of 
that quiet household in a turmoil. 
Mrs. Carrington herself proceeded to 
inspect the travelling apparatus of 
her son, to see that shirts were 
aired, and packed with untumbled 
folds; that the portmanteau was 
supplied with every requisite, that 
great coat and rug should be duly 
set out in the hall. For travelling 
was a rare intrusion on that seques- 
tered home, and the unusual ex- 
citement attending a telegraphic 
summons, and a consequent depar- 
ture almost in the middle of the 
night—for the mail passed the 
nearest station at 3.40 a.m.—com-~ 
municated itself even to the cat, 
who shook off her evening dose, 
and regarded the proceedings from 
her privileged corner of the draw- 
ing room, with demure and appa- 
rently curious stare. 

* Which stick will you take with 
you, Guy?’ said his 
brother: “will you have 
cane ?” 

“Guy had better take his um- 
brella,” said his mother. 

“ But a stick too. It does not 
rain every day, and one feels so 
much at a loss for a stick,” said 
Gilbert. “ We can strap up a cane 
with the umbrella.” 

“What, for a day in London? I 
am not going to India,” said Guy. 
“No doubt I shall be home again 
on Wednesday, or at the very 
furthest on Saturday. What can 
Sir Henry want in such a hurry? 
The worst of it is that you cannot 
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have a letter before Tuesday morn- 
ing, mamma.” 

But Mrs. Carrington said no- 
thing. Her heart misgave her. 
Not indeed for Guy, for she knew 
that nothing short of a lively care 
for his future interest could have 
produced so imperative a summons 
from her old friend, one of the 
most considerate and courteous of 
men; but for the fresh attack on 
the fireside of her widowed home, 
for the first call to the fully fledged 
nestling to try his wings. How 
rarely do such flights allow a 
return to the nest! Mrs. Carring- 
ton was not sorry to see Guy look 
for his hat. As he sauntered out 
through the garden she retired to 
her own room, to find an unwonted 
solace in a flood of tears. 

If we say that Guy went forth 
without a purpose we should do 
him injustice. Yet, if he had been 
asked what that purpose was, he 
would have hesitated to define it. 
With or without intention, how- 
ever, he passed down the garden 
wall, turned through a dense 
shrubbery, and found himself in a 
rustic arbour, placed with its back 
to the house, and commanding a 
vista through hedges and groves, 
closed by a handsome mansion, 
nestling in a tuft of trees, some 
five or six miles distant. 

It could hardly have been to see 
how the sunset lit up the windows 
of Pole Park, however, that Guy 
Carrington sought the arbour, 
which stood in a shrubbery afford- 
ing a common access to three or 
four of the neighbouring houses. 
At all events if it was, it showed 
that he was not unsympathetic in 
his admiration of nature, for an 
acquaintance was there at the 
very moment, probably under the 
influence of the same motive. 

The acquaintance wore a petti- 
coat, and it was a very bright pair 
of eyes that looked out from cheeks 
covered with blushes, as a musical 
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voice exclaimed, “Oh! Mr. Guy, 
you here!” 

“T hope I am not an unwelcome 
intruder, Miss Florence.” 

“ Unwelcome—oh, certainly not. 
Only unexpected, you know.” 

It is much to be feared that the 
latter adjective was as inappro- 
priate as the former. Perhaps it 
was some dim sense of incongruity 
that prompted Florence Whit- 
worthy, now one sparkle of smile, 
blush, and dimple, to add, “I 
thought you had all gone for a 
walk in the park, and—and I came 
here to see the sunset.” 

* But I have something to tell 
you.” 

“Pear” 

“T found some unexpected news 
on my return.” 

“Oh, the telegraph people,” said 
Miss Florence, apparently losing 
her interest in the promised com- 
munication. “Papa says that it 
is a shame that they should be 
allowed to gallop about on Sunday, 
and I think added she, 
with ever so little a pout. Now 
her lips were scarlet, and the pout 
was very becoming. 


” 
so too, 


“ Why, what a wonderful place 
Parkesbury is for news,” remarked 
Guy ; “ here, I have hardly opened 
my telegram, and every one knows 
all about it.” 

* But I am not everybody,” said 
Florence, “ and I did not know it 
was a telegram for you. I only 
happened to be looking out of 
window, and the messenger 
ride up to the Lawn, and who 
could help that, I wonder!” and 
back came the pout. 

‘You are everybody that I— 
that I’'ve—that I have said any- 
thing about it to, except mamma 
and Gilbert,” said Guy. “It has 
come to call me to London.” 


saw 


“To take you away—away from 
—from Parkesbury,” said Florence, 
and the pout disappeared, and the 
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colour of her cheeks, too; 
away in real earnest ¢”’ 

“Tt may be only for a day or 
two,” said Guy; “I will tell you 
all that I know myself. But do 
you care to know? Do your” 

“ Florence, my dear,” said a 
grave, harsh voice, from very close 
behind the arbour, “it is far too 
cold for you to be out any longer. 
Your mother is quite uneasy. Good 
evening, Mr. Guy.’ 

Now during the last half hour a 
certain question had been put by 
Guy Carrington to himself, in a 
variety of lights. Not quite for 
the first time, indeed, but with a 
sort of peremptory interest, which 
had been marvellously quickened 
by his telegraphic summons. The 
question was this: Suppose a 
gentleman to become seriously 
attached to a young lady, ought 
he, in the first instance, to speak to 
her, or to her father. It is one of 
those questions on which much is 
to be said on both sides. But in 
Guy’s case, it happened that the 
sides presented themselves most 
fairly, under the least appropriate 
circumstances. For he had just 
decided, not finally decided, that 
is, but decided for the moment, 
that the father was perhaps hardly 
the proper person to commence 
with. Suddenly the very respect- 
able company of Mr. Whitworthy 
had replaced the more dangerous, 
if less business-like, society of his 
daughter. And by a curious re- 
vulsion of feeling, Guy at the 
same moment became conscious 
how very foolish a suitor would 
look if, after speaking to a parent, 
he should find the most important 
personage ready to laugh at him. 
So he only replied that it was a 
fine evening. 

“ And you leave Parkesbury to- 
morrow ?”’ said Florence’s father, 
in a grave, but not unkind tone of 
inquiry. Mr. Whitworthy was a 
tall man, with high shoulders, and 


* not 
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a somewhat angular figure. His 
eyes slanted upwards towards the 
nose, and his face, which usually 
wore an anxious expression, was 
ornamented with a pair of ears, 
which in structure, although not in 
size, resembled those of the African 
elephant, being constructed of a 
single fold or plait of skin, with- 
out any convolutions to speak of. 
He was engaged in one of the 
never clearly defined country occu- 
pations, having something to do 


with malt, something with land, 
something with beer, something 


with flour, or even with coal, which 
seem to take men to all places at 
unexpected times, but always to 
leave them leisure to be at home 
when not wanted. Not that he 
was a bad sort of man, either, 
although a keen and close one. 
His family did him credit ; though 
how it had come to pass that such a 
lovely creature as Florence should 


have been his eldest daughter 
would have puzzled Lavater. For 
lovely she was. A tall, fair, 


laughi ing girl, with blue eyes, and 
hair of a golden brown. But be it 
noticed that she was little more 
than seventeen, and that the 
sparkle and gloss of youth formed 
her chief and irresistible attrac- 
tion. She was one of those girls who 
suffer a marked transformation 
when they pass out of their teens. 
Their power to charm after that 
age depends almost altogether on 
careful culture. With girlhood 
their beauty disappears, and they 

become e ithe x live aly, agree ab le 
matrons, adorned only by those 
attractions which increase with the 
flight of time, or discontented, 
discontenting women, the light of 
whose presence has fled with the 
bloom of their earliest youth. 

As it was, however, that bloom 
was at its height, and so fair and 
winning was the English maiden 
that those who have an eye for 
such whom Guy 
29 


trifles, among 
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Carrington was by no means the 
least, felt a sense of impoverishment 
when they left her side. It seemed 
as if the landscape lost sunshine 
when she disappeared. So that 
the chances are a great many to 
one that, but for the curiously 
inconvenient fate which had turned 
Mr. Whitworthy’s steps to the 
arbour at that particular conjunc- 
tion, the question which vexed ~ 
mind of Guy might have sudden] 
and pre mature ‘ly found a ion, 
and some of those words might 
have been spoken which, however 
unanticipated, either by the hearer 
or by the utterer, can never be 
recalled. 

How Mr. Whitworthy had become 
acquainted with the summons that 
had sent such a stir through the 
quiet home so near his own abode, 
Guy did not pause to ask. There 
was kindness in the tone of the 
inquiry—kindness and shrewdness 
too. 

Guy Carrington reading, or 
idling. at Parkesbury, with a pros- 

ct of just enough to live on when 
it should please Providence to 
remove his mother, still very youth- 
ful for a widow, was not a prudent 
companion for a téte-d-t’te sunset 
with Miss Florence. 
But Guy, fairly started in life, 
with the talents which he un- 
questionab ly posse »ssed called out by 
position and by success, would be 
an acquaintance no father could 
neglect. So the kinder, and let us 
hope the better part, of the neigh- 
bour came out as the last glimpse 
of Florence’s skirt disappeared 
rather slowly behind the laurels ; 
and the tone and look of the man 
of method awoke a ready response 
in Guy. 

‘T have no idea whether it is a 
matter of any importance. This 
is all,” he simply said, and handed 
the telegram to Mr. Whitworthy. 

That gentleman perused it so 
attentively that he seemed to be 
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counting the letters, as perhaps he 
was. He then looked at the back. 
He examined the envelope. He 
closely refolded and re-enclosed it, 
smoothed down the fold with his 
nail, and said, half as a remark and 
half as an interrogation, 

“Sir Henry Ullswater 
friend of your family ?” 

“One of our oldest, kindest, most 
intimate. People call him my god- 
father ; but heisnorelation. And 
Lady Ullswater is quite a second 
mother to me.” 

“YT should think any one might 
be content with one such mother 
as Mrs. Carrington,’ said Mr. 
Whitworthy, drily. 

“But should you think—you 
have so much more experience of 
the world than any of us, that it 
seems anything really important ?” 

‘Iam quite sure that a person 
of the character of Sir Henry 
Ullswater would never have sent 
such a message, except on a matter 
of great importance. And it must 
be something sudden, too, or he 
would have written to you by last 
night’s mail. The message must 
really have come from Sir Henry, I 
suppose 7” coneluded Mr. Whit- 
worthy, as a slight frown came 
across his brow. 

** How else could it have come?” 

“Tam sure I do not know. If 
you have no doubt, it must be all 
right. Yoursuspense will be short, 
and I sincerely hope that the 
result will be such as your best 
friends can desire.” , 

“Tt can’t be any very bad news?” 
said Guy, almost. intercedingly. 

“T should say not. Certainly 
not. Few people care to use the 
telegraph to speed bad news, and 
least of all such a man as Sir 
Henry is held to be by all who 
know him. [have not that honour; 
but I am none the less aware of 
his character for extreme benevo- 
lence and kindness, as well as of 
his perfect acquaintance with di- 


is an old 











plomacy, and with all the forms of 
business. You may sleep comfort- 
ably upon it, my young friend. I 
would ask you to come in and say 
good-bye to Mrs. W hitworthy; but 
fam sure Mrs. Carrington would 
grudge every minute of your com- 
pany. Good-night, and a good 
journey.” 

So the question remained un- 
solved after all. The evening at 
Parkesbury Lawn seemed out of 
joint. The piano was silent. No 
one seemed to know exactly what 
to do. The old servants moved in 
and out with an air of mystery. 
Bradshaw lay on the work-table of 
Mrs. Carrington, that sacred table 
safe from any intrusion at other 
times than that of the perfect 
nosegay. ‘I will not have you all 
disturbed for me,” said Guy; “I 
have told Sam to be under my 
window by half-past two, and he 
will take down my portmanteau to 
the station. I shall be all the 
better for a walk.” Mrs. Carring- 
made no reply, but to ring the 
bell. 

“Did the landlord of the Rose 
and Crown promise to send the fly 
punctually, Roberts?” she asked 
of the servant. 

“Mr. Barnes has just sent to 
say, if you please, ma’am, that they 
always senda bus to meet the mail, 
and that if you and Mr. Guy had 
no objection it would be more cer- 
tainer like than a fly.” 

“Perhaps it will, Roberts,” said 
his mistress; “Mr. Carrington ” 
(for a new dignity seemed to invest 
her son in her eyes) * will be able 
to sleep with less inquietude.” 

“My dear mamma,” expostulated 
Guy, when the door closed, “ why 
so much trouble for a trip to 
town Fr” 

“Do you think, Guy,” said Mrs. 
Carrington, almost indignantly, 
“that I shall let you tumble over 
the sill of the great world, with 
your luggage in a wheelbarrow ?’ 
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“And, Guy,” said his brother, 
‘if you stay longer than Tuesday, 
you will write me a letter all for 
myself, in a real envelope, directed 
‘Gilbert Laval Carrington.’ Ma- 
ma, may Guy put ‘ Esquire,’ or 
may he call me ‘ Mister ?’’ 

‘Do you think you are man 
eta to bear the ecu?” said his 
mother, musingly. 

“At least he is man enough 
never to stain it—not to drop one 
plume from the ‘alerions.’ ” 

“Think more of the ‘cri’ than 
of the charges,” said Mrs. Carring- 
ton. “ Diew aide is as needful a 
prayer for us to-night as it ever 
was ‘au premie r chrétien, ” 


Cuapter ITI. 
OVER THE THRESHOLD. 


Ir was not, as may well be 
guessed, the voice of Sam beneath 
the window, but the gentle voice of 
Mrs. Carrington, already dressed, 
that awoke Guy at half-past two. 
“ Oh, mamma, mamma, how could 
you !”” remonstrated her son. 

‘I suppose you know the only 
reason that prevents me from going 
to the station with your? 

“T cannot think how you could 
dream of such a thing. 

“T would not have it said of you 
that you could not start without 
your mother see ing you off. 

* Oh, mamma! just like you.’ 

* Gilbert is fast asle ‘p. = 

- Very fast,” said his brother, 
coming in with a little jump. “J 
wanted mamma to let me go with 
you just to bring back word; but 
she will not even let me go in what 
Roberts calls the Rose and Crown 
*bus. Hark! there is the horn; it 
blows like a real old mail.” 

“Had I not better stay at the 
Euston Hotel, mamma? I[ do not 
like to disturb Sir Henry’s people 
so early.” 

“You had better go straight to 
Cavendish-square. You will give 
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trouble instead of saving it, if you 
do not act as recommended in the 
message.” 

“And old James will be sitting on 
the railing just where the old link 
extinguisher is fixed, to look out 
for you,” said Gilbert. “Can't 
you make your cabman carry a 
link? It would be such fun.” 

Who does not know the misery 
of a journey commenced between 
night and morning ; the time lost 
in hunting for things placed so 
carefully overnight; the half-sick, 
half-sleepy feeling of the traveller ; 
the void left as the last rumble of 
the wheels dies away in the dis- 
tance ; the sleepless watch for the 
shriek of the engine that is to bear 
him on his course ? Who does not 
know the weariness of the journey? 
The brief snatches of sleep, in 
which you dream that you are 
standing on your head, or that 
some movement of an incredible 
velocity and interminable duration 
is proceeding from your own voli- 
tion’ And is it not provoking 
that the very moment in which you 
first fall into a real slumber is that 
in which a more than usually 
diabolical howl announces your 
arrival at the terminus ? 


Cuapter IV. 

SIR HENRY ULLSWATER. 
From two to four is the dead 
time of night in London. About 
four the market people begin to 
arrive. After that some new pub- 
lic occupies the town at each suc- 
ceeding hour. So that it was by 
no means through solitary and de- 
serted streets that Guy drove from 
the station. 

“Your room is ready, sir,” said 
James. “Hot water is on the fire; 
and my lady desired me to ask you 
to lie down, and be sure to get a 
nap. I am to call you at half-past 
nine, which will give you just time 
enough to dress before breakfast. 
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My lady hopes you will sleep 
soundly.” 

“A nap is out of the question,” 
thought Guy. But it was froma 
refreshing sleep that James gently 
woke him at half-past nine. 

“T hope Mrs. Carrington has 
pardoned the abruptness of that 
very uncourteous. instrument, the 
telegraph, my dear Guy,” said Sir 
Henry, as Mr. Carrington appeared 
at the breakfast table. ‘I observe 
thatyou have taken Lady Ullswater’s 
advice. I took the liberty of asking 
you to come thus abruptly, becausel 
wanted your assistance in a little 
matter in which your scholarship 
would eke out that of some of my 
friends; but we will have a few 
minutes’ chat in my room after 
breakfast. Give Lady Ullswater 
best news of Mrs. Carring- 
ton.” 

‘And of Gilbert,” said Lady 
Ullswater. “Did he not wish to 
come with you?’ 

“ Indeed, he made an effort to do 
so.” 

Thus set at ease, Guy soon found 
conversation for the ea and did 
hearty justice to the breakfast. 
He had quite forgotten that there 
was anything unusual in his visit 
when the chimney-piece clock rang 
out the little silver chime which it 
always played at eleven. 

‘If you will do me the kindness 
to carry this portfolio to my room,” 
said Sir Henry, “I will follow you. 
My love,” he continued as the door 
closed, “ I will send him to you in 
half an hour, and if I have failed 
to remove any hesitation on his 
part, you will find where the weak 
point of my strategy has been and 
complete the victory.” 

“ Indeed,” said Lady Ullswater, 
“it seems to me most desirable.” 

“Mr. Pierce will be here at a 
quarter after four,” said Sir Henry. 
“ Do you know, Catherine, that if 
we settle the matter at once, which 
T intend to do, I think I shall ask 
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you to go as far as Parkesbury to- 
morrow, and reconcile Mrs. Car- 
rington to Guy’s flight.” 

“ Of course, if you wish me.” 

“If you could start without in- 
convenience by the eleven o’clock 
train, I will send down my broug- 
ham by an earlier one to meet you 
at the Parkesbury station; and, 
after I have put you in the railway 
carriage, perhaps you would lend 
me your horses for the rest of the 
day.” 

** For once I think you may take 
that liberty,” replied Lady Ulls- 
water, with a frank look of affec- 
tion and a silver laugh, as Sir 
Henry followed Guy to his own 
apartments. 

Sir Henry Ullswater was a man 
very far advanced in years, but one 
whose playful vivacity, ready wit, 
and ever present resource formed 
better argument forthe immortality 
of the soul’ than is many a one 
heard from the pulpit. Tosee him 
was to admire, to know him was to 
love. 

Lady Ullswater was much 
younger than her husband. To 
call her beautiful was to say but 
little. To unusual charms of face 
and figure, eyes such as haunt a 
poet’s dream, and a playful grace 
that was almost infantine, was 
united a queenly bearing that re- 
called the proverb, “ The heart of 
her husband doth safely trust in 
her.” Despite the disparity of 
years—the only disparity —the 
marriage had been one of affection, 
nor had that affection ever known 
uny other changes than that of 
gradual increase in intensity year 
after year. When alone with her, 
Sir Henry was still the lover—in 
the world, he was the most cour- 
teously observant husband. People 
who were less happy at home than 
they ought to be, took it as a per- 
sonal affront to hear the name of 
Uliswater mentioned before them. 
The worst of it was that no ill- 


natured reason could be invented 
for this attachment on either side. 
In station, family, and fortune 
they were as well matched as in 
affection. 

‘My dear Guy,” said the baronet, 
“T have to lay before you a pro- 
posal of so much importance that 
I did not scruple to run the risk of 
alarming Parkesbury by an electric 
shock. I only was aware of the 
circumstances on Saturday evening. 
What do you think of exchanging 
the woolsack in perspective, even if 
a sure one, for the business of life 
to-day?” 

The face of Guy turned crimson. 
“To-day, Sir Henry?” 

“Yes. I think you must, at 
all events, decide to-day, when 
you have had time to think 
undisturbedly. You know, my 
dear Guy, the bar is a long hill 
to climb. The most brilliant suc- 
cess comes late, too late, almost 
invariably for actual enjoyment. 
When you have become accus- 
tomed to the mill, you can’t feel at 
home in the fields,” said the baronet, 
“and the mill is dull work. I do 
not speak without knowing what I 
say.” 

* You know, Sir Henry, my chief 
inducement to keep to the bar?” 

“Yes ; mais parlez comme si je ne 
le savais pas.” 

“You know my grandmother was 
a De Laval.” 

“ Guy — Laval — Carrington,” 
said the baronet, with a distinct 
pause between each word. 

“We all—all the Huguenot 
nobles, dropped the de on coming 
to England,” said Guy, “ Chabot 
—Richmont—Harcourt.” 

“ Harcourt was not a refugee,” 
said Sir Henry, “the first Har- 
court came over, if I remember, in 
King John’s time.” 

“Yes, and they trace back the 
records to 913,” said Guy earnestly, 
“and the Russels came over with 
the Conqueror. All drep the de.” 
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“ Except for the sake of euphony, 
videlicet d’ Evereux and d’Aubigny. 
Well,” said the baronet, “ granted ; 
what then?” 

“Then, Sir Henry, it has been 
my wish to be able, by my own 
professional skill, to fight, yes, to 
win the cause, that would bring 
with the old name some of its old 
heritage.” 

“ A praiseworthy aim,” said Sir 
Henry. “ It is not beneath this roof 
that you will hear anything said 
against it. But—mark the ‘but!’ 
it is not sure that you would be in 
any way better fitted to direct a 
suit of that kind when the prelimi- 
naries are adjusted, for having 
your head full of legal cobwebs. 
Genealogists and lawyers look at 
things in different ways And, 
but number two, it is certain that 
any suit, whether in love or law, 
proceeds better when urged by a 
man who is quite independent—I 
do not say careless—of the result, 
but not absolutely dependent on 
it. I have got another “but,” 
which to me would have conclusive 
weight.” 

* And that is?” 

“At my time of life,” said Sir 
Henry, “ which it is unnecessary to 
define with precision, 1 am not 
tired of the world. If anyone could 
offer me a term of ten years cer- 
tain, as certain as a reasonable ex- 
pectation would make it, I should 
accept it. I would even pay a hand- 
some consideration. But what 
would I give for an offer of ten 
years from one and twenty to one 
and thirty, or even probably from 
one and twenty to five and thirty ? 
My dear Guy, that is what I offer 
you.” ; 

“ Oh, Sir Henry!” 

“Tt is true that if you enter 
what is called business you will not 
have the prestige of the Bar. But 
that may be overrated. A gentle- 
man does not nowadays always 
lose consideration because he is 
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engaged in what people call busi- 
Power is passing to the 
hands,” said Sir Henry. 
“Tf [I had a dozen sons and a 
dozen fortunes to leave them, I 
would give each of them a metier. 
Each should know how to earn his 
bread incase of need. Need will 
come sooner or later—after my 
time, I think, but come it will.” 

“ My kind friend, what do you 
advise me to dor” 

“You have heard—or not,” said 
Sir Henry, “of the death of Sir 
Robert Plumville. Lady Frances 
is a cousin of Lady Ullswater. The 
business income enjoyed by Sir 
Robert was immense.  Lronworks, 
collieries ; half a province in South 
Wales. Now Lady Frances’s trus- 
tees are not quite easy about the 
conduct of the business. They 
have the right, of course, to inter- 
fere, but they feel that if they do 
so in the dark they will do more 
harm than good. ‘The foreign en- 
gagements are heavy, and the 


ness. 


strong 


person who had the charge of the 


foreign correspondence is dead. 
The acting manager wants someone 
to replace this correspondent, and 
Lady Frances—at least her trus- 
tees—want someone who can not 
only do this—write French, of 
course, and make out something of 
Italian and of Greek—but one also 
who can gradually take a position 
of real confidence and control in 
this large establishment; a man of 
honour, who would not be driven 
about wherever the governor—one 
Mr. M‘Andrew—listed, and yet 
who would not rouse this gentle- 
man’s opposition by his arrival. 
So I thought, and so did Lady 
Ullswater, that this was an opening 
worthy of your attention. You 
need not say any more at present. 
Mr. Pierce, the principal trustee, 
will be here about four. You will 
oblige me by meeting us then. If 
you will find Lady Ullswater in the 
drawing-room now, you will have 
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time to make up your mind in what 
manner we shall meet Mr. Pierce.” 

* And mamma ?” 

“T should say,” added Sir 
Henry, “in case you think it worth 
while to take a position which 
would enable you in many ways to 
increase Mrs. Carrington’s comfort, 
I think Lady Ullswater has long 
intended to look at the Parkesbury 
rose gardens. It is rather too 
early for their bloom, but a con- 
versation with the gardener would 
be instructive as to our own poor 
imitation at Ullswater, so that her 
ladyship would take the oppor- 
tunity of congratulating Mrs. 
Carrington on her son gaining the 
years of manhood. For after all a 
barrister with an empty brief bag 
is only a potential man,” said Sir 
Henry ; “ but do not let me influence 
you. Your own good judgment 
will be your best guide. May I 
trouble you to ring?” 


Cuaprer V. 
LADY ULLSWATER. 


“Wett, Guido mio,” said the 
musical voice of Lady Ullswater, 
“have you arranged everything 
with Sir Henry ?” 

Lady Ullswater was sitting at 
her writing table, if table be the 
proper name for an article of fur- 
niture, the like of which was to be 
seen nowhere else. But it shared 
with every other detail of her room 
the same character of adaptation 
to the ensemble. Nota chair, not a 
table, not a mirror, but appeared 
so especially suited to its position 
that you could not fancy any other 
arrangement of the room. Where 
flowers were, nothing but flowers 
could have been in place, and the 
curtains fell as if they grew from 
their invisible attachments. In 
fact, Lady Ullswater’s boudoir re- 
sembled a natural, rather than an 
artificial scene. By a _ sort of 
natural magic everything seemed 
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to have adjusted itself to the ser- 
vice of the lovely genius of the 
place. 

Lady Ullswater indicated by a 
slight movement of her forefinger 
the wish that Guy should place 
himself ona causeuse near her table, 
but retained her own seat, a tiny 
copy of anivory curule chair, with 
eagle-headed arms. It required 
address to leave that chair without 
damage from the beaks of the 
birds, address scarcely possible for 
any draped figure except that of the 
rightful owner. 

“Have you quite decided ?” said 
Lady Ullswater. 

“Tt is so sudden.” 

“All events are sudden — all 
things worth calling events.” 

“ And what do you advise, Lady 
Ullswater ?” 

“ Advise!—do you lords of the 
creation ever ask for our advice 
until you have made up your own 
minds ?” 

“7 'de I know 


not know, but 


that I never do anything with such 
success as that which you bid me 
ao.’ 

“ Guy,” said 
“if I were a manI do not think 


Lady Ullswater, 


IT should what hesitation 
meant.” 

“ As to this, or in general ?” 

“ As to this, or as to anything.” 

* And you could not refuse with- 
out hesitation, that is clear ; there- 
fore—”’ 

“Guy, you improve. 
bye you will become an 
plished casuist.”’ 

“But, Lady Ullswater, ought I 
to decide on such a matter without 
—without consulting mamma r”’ 

“Yes, Guy, I think you ought.” 

” You do PL , 

ge te Sigg 

**T cannot imagine why.” 

“T will tell you. You have the 
choice put before you of immediate 
independence, or of a long trial of 
patience and energy at Mrs. Car- 
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rington’s expense. That patience 
might be rewarded, nay, I think it 
would be crowned with a great 
success. It is by no means sure 
that you cannot obtain an equal 
success at an earlier period. But 
if you ask your mother, will not 
her heart at once speak? I do 
not say merely for the sake of 
keeping you longer with her, though 
that would perhaps uncons¢e siously 
influence her, but from the feeling 
that she would rejoice at any 
sacrifice that she could make, to 
secure your future position in the 
world.” 

“T see ; it 


, 


must be so. Dear 
Lady Ullswater, how is it that Sir 
Henry and you always see the real 
points of a difficulty, when other 
people see nothing but a helpless 
puzzle ?” 

“T suppose because Sir Henry 
and I have learned how to think, 
or rather he has found out and 
taught me.” 

“Then you think I 
accept the offer ?” 

“If I had not thought so, you 
would not be here now.” 

‘Farewell to the woolsack,” said 
Guy. “Dear Lady Ullswater, if I 
ever have occasion to repent the 
choice, it will be an ample com- 
pensation that I made it to please 
you.” 

ee is right, Guy,” 
lady ; “ No, it is wrong.” 

“Ww his ary” 

“ Both, Guy. You will under- 
stand me if I say something 
seriously to you—something that 
you must listen to, remember—not 
reply to; never forget, and never 
refer to again.” 

“ Lady U!lswater, 
Sibylline.’ 

“Tam a Sibyl, 


ought to 


said the 


you are quite 


you know 
your 


Guy ; 


that Iam old enough to be 
mother.” 

“You are pleased to say so, but 
I do not believe it.” 

** Gilbert’s 


mother, at all events. 
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I am not so much younger than 
Mrs. Carrington.” 

“Well!” 

“That I have seen you, Guy, grow 
from a child into a man, while you 
have still been—are, like an enfant 
de famille. I wish it had pleased 
God to give us such a son. What I 
bid you remember is, that, while I 
am old enough to be your mother, 


I am young enough to be Sir 
Henry’s daughter. I never think 
of this, but other people do. 


Perhaps you may see what I mean. 
I want you, whenever you speak to 
or of me, to speak as if Sir Henry 
heard every word. Never forget 
that. Now let us change the con- 
versation. Do you know that we 
are in great trouble? ”’ 

“In trouble, Lady Ullswater? ” 

“Yes, in one of those troubles 
that happy people make out of 
nothing. We have lost Mous- 
tache.” 

“Ah! I forgot to ask why he 
did not come to welcome me.” 

“He went with us to the park 
on Friday. James saw him under 
the carriage as we left Park-lane ; 
and when we reached home he was 
missing.” 

* And what did you do?” 

“ Everything, I believe, that 
was proper. There is some great 
authority as to dogs in Bond- 
street. I believe he is called the 
Bishop, or some ecclesiastical title. 
Sir Henry positively went round 
on his way to the House, and 
consulted this dignitary ” 

* And what was the result ¢”’ 

“ Nothing yet, but good hopes. 
If poor Moustache was not in the 
Thames he was to be recovered. 
In tact, I rather think that 
Sir Henry came to the conclu- 
sion that we ought to hope that 
he was stolen. If so, he will 
back as a matter of busi- 


come 
ness.” 
“Was not that his hark?” 
“T thought so myself. 


I think 
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it was hearing some noise that re- 
minded me to tell you.” 

At this moment the door slowly 
opened, and James advanced to 
within four yards of Lady Ulls- 
water. “If you please, my lady, 
Moustache has arrived.” 

“T am delighted, James. 
and tell Sir Henry.” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“ And, James, how did he come? 
Did any dog stealers bring him?” 

“Anne heard a noise at the 
kitchen door, my lady, and when 
she opened it Moustache walked 
in. He seemed very much fatigued, 
and was very muddy. He is taking 
some re ‘freshme mnt, and if Williams 
can be spared, we are going to 
have him washed.” 

“ By a!l means, James. We do 
not go out before half-past four 
to-day.” 


Go 


Cuaprter VI. 
A BUSINESS ARRANGEMENT. 


discre- 
as Guy 


“You render yourself at 
tion?” said Sir Henry, 
rejoined him at four. 

“To your discretion, Sir Henry.” 

“ You will not suffer by so doing, 
only it imposes more responsibility 
onme. You understand,” said Sir 
Henry, “that it is not according 
to my sense of honesty to offer a 
man a certainty, and to give him 
only a chance.” 

“T know that whatever you do is 
sure to be well done.” 

“Then perhaps you had better 
leave the entire conversation to me, 
and make no reply that will in any 
way commit you, except to me, and 
to my questions,” said the baronet. 
“Tf we understand that, it is un- 
necessary to rehearse. And as I 
think that Mr. Pierce is in the 
library, if you will give me an 
arm, [ will introduce you at once.” 

Mr. Pierce sat in a fauteuil near 
the library fire. He rose as they 
entered, “ Very kind of you to be 
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so exact, Pierce,” said Sir Henry, 
“T have the pleasure to introduce 
you to my friend, Mr. Carrington. 
Guy—Mr. Pierce.” 

Mr. Pierce was a large, heavily 
featured man, with deep lines in 
his face, and the expression of 
great power, great obstinacy, and 
perfect self-reliance on his broad 
low brow. But he seemed to exert 
himself to be polite ; partly, no 
doubt, because Sir Henry’s presence 
had the effect of imposing the 
necessity of such an effort on all 
to whom courtesy was not natural, 
and partly because Mr. Pierce was 
under the impression that it was he 
who wanted Guy, and not Guy who 
wanted him. 

“Very happy to make Mr. Car- 
rington’s acquaintance,” said Mr. 
Pierce in rather a harsh voice. 

“Mr. Carrington was 
enough to come up at once on 
receiving the telegram which I 
promised you to dispatch,” said Sir 
Henry. “I have deferred entering 
into any details with him till we 
could do so together, in order both 
to avoid mistakes, and to save time. 
You told me that you were in 
search of a gentleman of ability, a 
young man by preference, who was 
a person of unimpeachable in- 
tegrity and acquainted with French 
and Italian, to which I think you 
wished Greek to beadded. ‘'There- 
fore Mr. Carrington is here.” 

“With regard to knowledge of 
business,” said Mr. Pierce, “that is 
a question requiring time to 
develope. But it is not as taking 
charge, or conduct of a business, 
but as learning to understand its 
position and to give an exact 
account of what goes on, that we 
want someone to help us,” added 
he. 

“Of course,” 
remembering Sir 
stopped. 

“Of course,” 
Henry, “as Mr. 


good 


said Guy, and, 
Henry’s hint, 


continued Sir 
Carrington was 
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going to observe, he does not pre- 
tend to any practical acquaintance 
with the conduct of an enormous 
business. Different departments 
require different kinds of expe- 
rience; but, as to what vou 
require, six month’s trial would 
enable Mr. Carrington to give you 
a very positive reply—as to the 
nature of which I have very little 
doubt,” added Sir Henry. 

Guy looked uneasy. Mr. Pierce 
slightly frowned. “My dear Sir 
Henry, we have no time to spare for 


a gentleman to make up his 
mind.” 
“T think what I propose will 


lose no one’s time, Pierce,” said the 
Baronet. “ You represent ?”’ 

“T am one of the executors of 
the late Sir Robert Plumville,” said 
Mr. Pierce to Guy, “ Lady Frances 
Plumville is another, Mr. Oldman, 
the solicitor, isthe third. The pro- 
perty is large—indeed, very large 
—and the bulk of it, subject to 
jointure and other charges, goes to 
the infant Sir Robert, who is under 
three years old. But, indepen- 
dently of her jointure, and her 
rights as executrix, Lady Frances 
is a partner in the works. So that 
the actual- control vests in the 
executors under the will; the 
trustees of the marriage settlement, 
who are Mr. Oldman and the 
Marquis of Brantsea—a relative of 
Lady Frances; and the acting 
manager of the works, Mr Mac- 
Andrew, who has a small share in 
the property.” 

“T think I 
Guy. 


= Supposing,” 


understand,” said 


said Mr. Pierce, 
“matters to stand as they are, the 
case is simple enough. Sut 
supposing any complication to 
arise—to take a possible case— 
supposing Lady Frances were to 
re-marry, there might be a conflict 
of interests between her ladyship 
and the infant baronet, or between 
the executors and the trustees.” 
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* Yes,” said Guy. 
“Then Lady Frances, at 
recommendation of Mr. 
and with my full 


the 
Oldman, 
‘ concurrence, 
wishes to place at the works a 
person who shall, to some extent, be 


her own representative. She is 
quite a woman of business, but you 
can understand that she cannot 
very well present herself at the 
office, and read all the correspon- 
dence. She wishes for a pair of 
eyes to do this for her, and that 
they should be in the head of a 
person with whom she can enjoy a 
certain freedom of intercourse. So 
her ladyship insists on his being a 
gentleman, and prefers his being a 
young gentleman—in fact, 
siderably her own junior. 
understand ? ”’ 
“ T think so.” 


con- 
Do you 


“T may therefore add,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Pierce, “ but in the 
strictest confidence, that I expect 


that Mr. MacAndrew would not be 
indisposed to cut the knot in a 
manner that he must be a very 
bold man who mentioned point 
blank to Lady Frances; but that 
still might be insinuated by a sort 
of floating supposition.” 

“T think I see that, too,” said 
Guy, with a half smile. 

* And that Lady Frances, with 
of course every contidence in the 
honour and ability of her late hus- 
band’s partner—a partner only for 
a short time before Sir Robert’s 
lamented death—has not any 
strong personal partiality for Mr. 
MacAndrew, in fact rather the 
reverse.” 

“Yes,” said Guy. 

“T think that is the outline of 
the case,” said Mr. Pierce. 

“You have not mentioned,” said 


Sir Henry, “the death of Mr. 
Dodds.” 
“Oh! no,” said Mr. Pierce, 


* Dodds—Dodds was the foreign 
correspondent, an old friend, and, 
I believe, a relation of Mr. Mac- 
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Andrew. The foreign correspon- 
dence is large. Mr. Dodds has 
died recently suddenly—there was 
some hint of delirium tremens, but 
I hope it can’t be the case—and 
there is some hesitation as to the 
best mode of supplying his place.” 
“So that,” said Sir Henry, “ if 
Mr. Carrington were to go down at 
once, in consequence of the appli- 
cation made by Mr. MacAndrew to 
you, which he only kept open till 
Tue sday, to take the place of Mr. 
Dodds, he would have the oppor- 
tunity within five or six months of 
making himself so acquainted with 
that part of the business, which 
gives you most trouble, as to be 
able to tell you whether he would, 
or would not, accept the permanent 
post. 
“Not 
Pierce. 
* But,” continued the baronet, 
“if to oblige you, Pierce,and Lady 
Frances, and, I may add, myself, 
Mr. Carrington should undertake 


a bad idea,’ said Mr. 


this responsibility, we must not 


forget—I am sure you are the 
last people to forget—the claim 
it will give him on the business. 
He will give up a profession in 
which he has every prospect of 
success. He cannot do that upon 
an uncertainty.” 

“We should be the last persons 
to propose it,” said Mr. Pierce. 

“Well, then,’ pursued the 
baronet, “put it thus. Mr. Car- 
rington goes down to-night as Mr. 
Dodd’s successor. He will have 
for that purpose to be the—well, 
Guy, the ministers are the Queen’s 
servants—the servant of the firm. 
So he will be pro tempore under 
the orders of Mr. MacAndrew, 
although that gentleman’s power is 
liable to curb from the other 
partners. If, let us say, by the 
close of the year he resolve to 
accept your offer, a permanent 
position is assured to him at the 
salary of £1200 a year. 
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“Nothing can be fairer,” said 
Mr. Pierce, “ and in the meantime, 
if he will be good enough to con- 
tent himself pro formé with Mr. 
Dodd’s salary—which I do not 
think was a very brilliant one—he 
may be assured, and you, Sir 
Henry, may be assured that Lady 
Frances and I will not, in any 
event, allow him to be a pecuniary 
sufferer.” 

“Then, it only remains for Mr. 
Carrington to take his railway 
ticket,” said Sir Henry, “and for 
you to write the note proper to be 
sent to Mr. MacAndrew. Allow 
me to suggest that you write a line 
by post, and another for Mr. 
Carrington to take as his creden- 
tials. And, Guy, you come at once 
into function by copying these 
notes for Mr. Pierce. You know 
where to find the writing mate- 
rials.”” 

“One other note,’ said Mr. 
Pierce, looking up from the table. 
“There are rooms at Mr. Carring- 
ton’s disposal at Plumville Hall. 
He need not fear intrusion. Lady 
Frances has taken a dislike to the 
place ; and I am pretty sure that — 
that Lady Frances Plumville,” said 
Mr. Pierce with some emphasis, 
“will never re-enter the park. 
But things go sadly to ruin when 
left to servants; so that it would 
be a real kindness to the executors 
if Mr. Carrington would pitch his 
tent in that desert. Mrs. Watkins 
will make him very comfortable, 
and, if he cares for flowers, he will 
be in a paradise.” 

“T see no possible objection,” 
said Sir Henry. “Guy, do you?” 

The thought of the bouquets 
that he would send to his mother 
flashed across the mind of Guy. 
“ Tndeed, Sir Henry,” said he, “ I 
am conscious of none, unless it be 
that it would accustom a young 
fellow to too much _ splendour. 
Might I pick the flowersy” he 
said, simply, to Mr. Pierce. 
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“Flowers and fruit, apples and 
pears, cabbages and asparagus,” 
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give away—bar selling. If dny- 
thing is sold, that must- be regu- 


replied the latter, in high glee for 
him. “You shall have full right, 
title, claim, and easement to all 
that you can pick, pluck, eat, or 


lated ‘by Mr. Jessop, the head 
gardener. I will write’.a line to 


Jessop, as well as to. Watkins.” 


(To be continued.) 


UNDER THE LAW. 

[Aristippus was asked what advantage philosophers had over other men. He replied, 
** Tf all the laws were abrogated, we should still live in the same manner as we do 
now.” 

Hard-handed Giles, you know your duty well— 
To do a good day’s work, speak master fair, 
Not go on spree more oft than thrice a year, 

Be radical, or riotous, or tell 

With violent breath, high folk to “Go to hell” ; 
To feed your clamorous brood, and yet not snare 
Primeval dinners of brown juicy hare ; 

Not strike the wife, nor with stray lasses mell : 
Here’s wellnigh all! Friend, I half envy you, 
For I’ve no man to be obedient to ; 

But since no temptings stir me to get free, 

The laws whose bonds you feel sit light on me ; 

Yet, who’s gripped hardest ?—my laws never vary 

With mood of Justice or Home-Secretary. 
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CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. 


NEW SERIES.—No. 16. 


MARIE TAGLIONI, COMTESSE GILBERT DE VOISINS. 


Durine the reign of Gustavus III. of Sweden lived a celebrated tragic 
actor and very distinguished singer of the name of Karsten. As a mark 
of his preference for him the King bestowed upon him the office of 
Secretary of the Court. Gustavus was exceedingly fond of hearing 
Karsten’s beautiful voice, and it is related that when his sudden end 
came (he was murdered), he said, just before he breathed his last, 
“ Karsten, I shall no more hear you sing!” 

Karsten’s daughter was married to Philippo Taglioni. This daughter 
never appeared on the stage, but, as well as her mother, had a great 
talent for the harp. Mother and daughter were both beautiful. Philippo 
Taglioni, whose wife the latter became, was a Milanese, and occupied 
the position of ballet master and leading dancer at the theatre of Stock- 
holm. He was one of a talented family—or rather perhaps his was a 
talented generation of the family, as there is no record of genius further 
back in the Taglioni ancestry. Philippo’s two sisters were both public 
dancers, but their beauty was so great that they were snatched from the 
stage, as it were, before they had time to achieve any great reputation. 
One of them married Count Dubourg, of an old family of Lyons ; and the 
other, who was considered a perfect beauty, married Count Contarini, of 
the family of the Doges of Venice. It was a saying, during her life, 
when travellers went to the romantic city of the sea, that they went “ to 
see Venice and the beautiful Countess of Contarini.” Another of their 
brothers was a mechanical inventor. Among other things he invented 
machinery for making buttons. He was a favourite with the King of 
Naples, who would commission him to make for him presents for the 
Queen, knowing that he would invent some quaint mechanical surprise 
to please her Majesty. He was a maker of violins also. 

Philippo Taglioni, the best known of this talented Italian family, came 
to the North for his bride, bringing with him the versatile genius of the 
South. From this union of northern and southern talent sprang a 
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creature of unique powers, a butterfly among ordinary dancers—the 
“divine Taglioni,” as Lablache called her. 

There was at this time in Sweden a revolution in dress. Following the 
reforms of Gustavus in his court, Philippo Taglioni, whom many 
remarkable ballet compositions, represented both in Germany and France, 
had placed in the rank of the most eminent ballet masters, was pitilessly 
laying a heavy hand upon the farthingales, hooped petticoats, poudre & 
la maréchale, and other extravagances of dress which turned the bowr- 
geoises of the seventeenth century into the divinities of the theatrical 
Olympus. After his marriage Philippo Taglioni resided for some years 
in Sweden; he passed thence into Germany. Marie Taglioni, who was 
born 23rd April, 1809, was then brought from France, where she had 
been at school,to make her public début. This took place 10th June, 1822, 
at the Vienna theatre, in a ballet composed by her father, and entitled, 
“Reception of a young Nymph at the Court of Terpsichore.’ She had 
commenced the actual study of her art at eight years of age. 

Possibly the study of dancing is a more arduous one than that of any 
other art. It absorbs so much time, because it requires a special dress. 
It cannot be practised in an ordinary dress, and after every two hours of 
exercise the dancer is compelled to change every garment, and the dress 
will probably have positively to be wrung out. Philippo Taglioni was 
exceedingly strict with his little daughter, though never severe, and she 
was closely kept to her arduous tasks. It was her own infantile 
choice to be a dancer, and she declared that she would be a great 
dancer or nothing; she would rather be a milliner than be second upon 
the stage. 

On this first public appearance Taglioni fulfilled her own wildest 
dreams of success. As the critics said, she dethroned, with her first 
bound, the German dancer who had been the queen of that stage, as she 
was later to eclipse all the most famous dancers of Europe. 

As she came on to the stage by the side of her father, who had 
arranged her dance, her emotion was so great that she mstantaneously 
lost all memory of what she had rehearsed, and actually improvised her 
first steps in public. An idea of the enthusiasm created may be gained 
by the following words describing this scene: “It was mspiration, the 
first revelation of this supernatural talent, the first manifestation of her 
marvellous nature, which, without doubt, is not unattended by its own 
peculiar genius.” 

The applause and cries of enthusiasm forced her to reappear eight 
times upon the stage ; the spectators could not grow tired of admiring 
her. 

This theory of inspiration was no dream. Madame Taglioni has 
herself spoken of the peculiar sensation which she often experienced at 
the very moment she was going upon the stage, which would induce her 
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to put aside all her preparations. Her prepared dance would have been 
arranged for her by her father, and sometimes when it had been most 
enthusiastically applauded at rehearsal—when every one had said of it, 
“What an effect this will make ; how beautiful this is !’—she would not 
hesitate in the moment of exaltation to put it aside. For, in that 
excited state her thought was “ Now Iam going to do something which 
will succeed,” and that thought was often followed by, “The dance I 
have rehearsed will not do—it will not succeed.” And then her own 
momentary inspiration enabled her to invent some exquisiteness of 
movement which would fill the audience with delight. When we 
endeavour to bring before us the picture of Taglioni’s extraordinary 
successes, we must remember among other things that she did not wear 
the inelegant costume which is peculiar to our present danseuses. In one 
of the critiques in the newspapers of that date upon Taglioni’s first 
appearance, there are some severe remarks upon the uninviting inde- 
corousness of the dress worn by the substitutes for the principal 
danseuses who earned their bread by risking their lives in vanishing upon 
wire-supported clouds. Taglioni’s substitute is carried away, in the 
ballet commented on, in the arms of a god; she was scantily dressed, and 
the exhibition excited the righteous wrath of dramatic critics. But the 
dress which Taglioni herself always wore was one which was graceful and 
modest for any young and elegant girl. 

Madame Taglioni’s horror of the wreath of tulle which the ballet dancer 
of the present day wears around her waist is quite interesting. 
And it is not only in the cause of modesty, but of art, that she 
objects to the fashion. It may well be asked whether anything more 
ugly and offering a greater offence to the beauty of the human form could 
be invented. Madame Taglioni would not find it so hard to approve the 
fashion if it were only indecorous, instead of being ugly as well, although 
she herself was never persuaded to wear a petticoat which would show her 
knee. She has been audacious enough to believe that feminine modesty 
can be as fascinating as feminine immodesty ; her creed being, that the 
very foundation of the art of dancing is never to forget one’s sex as so 
many dancers do. Once at Milan an Austrian gentleman, to whom she 
had a letter of introduction, when calling upon her, made this pathetic 
appeal, “Oh! Madame Taglioni, you will excuse my asking you whether 
it would not be possible to have your skirts made a little shorter?” 
Madame replied by another question, “ Allow me to ask you if you are 
married?” “No,” he answered. “If you were married would you like 
to see your wife or your daughters in such short dress?” “ Why, no.” 


“Well,” said Madame, “I dance, not for you, but for wives and 


daughters.” In Russia, on one occasion when Taglioni was dancing, 
someone told the Emperor Nicholas that it was impossible to see her 
knee. He was so surprised that he left his box and went down into the 
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stalls in order to try and catch a glimpse of it. But he was disappointed, 
it was impossible; the dancer’s dress was well calculated to baffle even 
gazers from the stalls. Taglioni herself was edified, during the perfor- 
mance, by being told that the Emperor had gone below in order to try 
and see her knees. 

The dress which she wore is one which now looks quaint. What she 
wore the others wore, for, from her first appearance, the fashion was set 
by her, so that she carried an atmosphere of grace and modesty on to the 
stage. In her zenith, Taglioni not only set the fashions on the stage, but 
even off it. She has been heard to relate a funny story illustrating the 
quickness with which she was copied in anything she wore. In Paris, 
she was going one night to the opera, and took out fresh from its box a 
new hat just received from her modiste, Mme. Alexandre Baudrant, a 
celebrity of the day. This was in the time when ladies wore hats at 
the opera; and her new hat being very pretty, of a fine and delicate 
straw, she straightway put it on for the occasion. A few days 
afterwards her milliner came to her in consternation, “ Madame Taglioni, 
what have you been doing’ Iturned back the brim of your hat, because 
it was so delicate, that it might not be hurt in the box, and you have 
worn it so at the opera!” “Oh!” said Taglioni, “I supposed it was a 
new fashion.” And so it was, Taglioni having worn it; next week all 
the ladies went to the opera with hats turned back at the brim. 

To the true artist the moment of action, the instant in which beauty 
is created, must always be full of delight. If Madame Taglioni is asked 
whether she would be young again, her reply is, “ Yes, to dance again; 
not for any love of life, not to repeat any other experiences or pleasures ; 
but to dance again, yes.” Dancing was to her happiness; and that 
happiness must have been carried in her face. She looked happy; she 
communicated to those who gazed on her her own delight; she thrilled 
them, and made them joyous by sympathy. She notices, in looking at 
balle‘s, how often the dancers put on a smile and wear it, just as they 
put ornaments in their hair; and she herself supposes some part of her 
marvellous power over the public to have lain in the fact that her smiles 
were never put on, but sprang spontaneously out of the joy which the 
delight of movement created within her. There seems to be a moment 
of exaltation, with such a dancer as Taglioni, just before going on the 
stage, which approaches to inspiration. 

What enthusiasm she awoke in the public is well known. She can look 
back upon many a time when the delighted crowd took out the horses 
from her carriage and took their place. On one occasion, when dancing 
at Vienna, she was encored five-and-twenty times. She was always most 
gracious in answering to the public when recalled. She remembers as one 
of the greatest compliments she ever received a remark made of her by a 
little boy. He said one day to his father, “Oh, how I should like to see 
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Madame Taglioni! They say she flies, but that is absurd.” “But she 
does fly,” said his father. “ No,” answered the child, “ it is impossible ; 
only birds fly.” “ Well,” said the father, “we will go and see.” 
Accordingly they went to see this great dancer, and when they came 
away the child said, “ Well, Madame Taglioni does fly a little!” and, 
indeed, she was so exceedingly light that she felt as if she could rest for 
a half second in the air. What a marvellous half second !—that scarcely 
perceptible pause, the whole frame vibrating with the delight of in- 
fringing the ordinary laws of matter. It is very curious and suggestive 
that Madame Taglioni says she has often dreamed that she was 
flying. In the dream she would say to herself, “Oh, I see now how one 
flies; I will try it when Iawake.” But when sleep had gone, the desire 
of the soul was not able to create wholly new powers in the body; 
though it had power to make Taglioni a true artist of motion. That is 
what she has always felt herself to be. People have frequently said to 
her, when dancers have been doing extremely pretty and very difficult 
things, “ Why do you not also do that?” “ Because,” she would 
answer, “ these are wonderful gymnastics, but they are not art.” And 
she had that great faith which gives the artist happy independence 
of soul; she believed that the artist makes the public. And with her 
genius she was able to fulfil her faith; it is the lesser artists who 
needs must be crushed by the cry of the foolish public for false art. 


And then she has always had the delightful audacity of absolute 
success. She was queen of the theatre at a time when a young girl 
is scarcely making her first appearance. Her triumphs at Vienna, 
Stuttgart, and Munich culminated at Paris, where she was indeed 
idolised. 

If she left glorious memories at Vienna, they were tender ones she left 
at Stuttgard. Being so good and pure, and even to the Catholic mind 


worthy of the name she bore, and as well brought up as a princess, she had 
found in the Queen a friend, a sister. Received at the soirées of the 
castle, she there passed the time in intimate conversations with her 
august protectress. At her last representation all the town saw the 
Queen in the front of the box by the side of the King wiping away her 
tears of regret and admiration. Everybody was able to hear her answer 
to her husband, who was scolding her in an undertone for this little 
weakness, “If it were my sister who was leaving me I should not be 
more distressed.” The same goodwill had greeted her at Munich. She 
had been invited to present herself before the Queen; her mother 
accompanied her; while she was entering into the ante-chamber where 
all the ladies of the court were already assembled waiting for the Queen, 
a stout gentleman, whom she did not know, approached her. He had 
been half lying down on a couch, from which he rose to come towards 
her. “What is your age, my child?” he said. “I am fourteen years 
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old.” “ What, so young and so talented!” At this moment the Queen 
appears; the stout gentleman goes in front of the Queen, and conducts 
her to Mdile. Taglioni, saying to her, “I present to you my wife.” We 
can imagine the surprise of the bright timid child. At another time she 
was invited to the castle to receive some compliments on the subject of a 
new ballet, and while the King and Queen were in conversation with her, 
the young princesses happened to come by. “Salute Mdlle. Taglioni, my 
children,” said King Max, “and let her see that you have profited by the 
lessons of grace which she gives you at the theatre.” 

At length Paris was reached, where Marie Taglioni appeared at the 
Opera Francais on the 23rd July, 1827, in the Sicilien. In this city she 
danced in six different ballets—the one already named, the Vestale, 
Mars et Venus, Fernand Cortez, Les Bayad>res, and the Carnavale de Venise 
—a happy mixture of classical and modern compositions. After 
her first representation in Paris, on the date named above, several 
persons begged of her father the favour of being presented to her. 
Amongst others was M. Thiers, who paid her the most charming compli- 
ments, and, turning towards Monsieur Taglioni, said to him, “ You 
ought to be proud of having moulded such a perfection; but her 
inimitable grace, this she owes to herself alone.” Hereupon the mother 
of Mdlle. Taglioni, who had been standing a little aside, came 
nearer to M. Thiers, and said to him, “ But, Monsieur, do you reckon 
me for nothing in the production of her talent?” Monsieur Thiers then 
made the acknowledgment of his omission by bowing low to Madame 
Taglioni. But Munich had only lent the child to Paris for a short time, 
and she returned to the former town to complete her engagement. Yet 
Paris had charms. Taglioni returned to the gay city in April, 1828, 
and her engagement there continued for ten years. We may take a 
Frenchman’s description of the representations which she gave during 
this period. 

‘“* As a Naiad she glides over the floor like a drop of water on a branch 
of coral; as Flora, she is lighter than the gauze moved by the wind 
around her. It is an angel who re-mounts to the sky under the features 
of the Bayadeére; it is a sylphide who flies away as the soul of a young 
girl who dies of love and of regret; hardly could a bird follow all the 
caprices of the peasant girl in Guillaume Tell, or compass Natalie when 
she flees from a lover. In the Révolte au Sérail there is found by the side 
of all the grace of the most voluptuous poses, the modesty of a young 
girl who loves, and the pride of an Amazon to whom love gives courage 
and places the casque on her head. The Fille du Danube reveals to us 
one of those delicious visions of the North, the Fay of the Waters, who 
sails on the great river like a flake of foam—like the feather stolen from 
the wing of the swan. It is the Venus of the modern mythology. All 
these réles, so varied, so different in expression, are just so many crea- 
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tions, which make Marie Taglioni the object of an admiration which the 
charm of her person renders day by day more inexpressible.” 

The personal attractions of Mdlle. Taglioni were infinitely heightened 
by her frank manner and her natural modesty of character, which never 
deserted her, even when she was the centre of attraction in the courts of 
Europe. On one occasion she was invited to Berlin during a vacation, 
when question arose as to the piece in which she was to make her début. 
An oilicial warning reached her from the castle not to play the Bayad?re. 
She understood the motive for which this work had been so smitten with 
the Royal reprobation. Other dancers who had played this réle had 
given to it a character that was even more than light. They had been 
ill received in it, and, in consequence, the work, which had been both 
badly understood and still more badly presented, had never even obtained 
a succes de scandale. Marie Taglioni wished to show herself in that part. 
She had but to appear in order to conquer the unfavourable preposses- 
sions; the modesty and decency which she displayed in her assump- 
tion of the character presented the piece in quite a new light, and the 
success was immense. The King, who had wished to be present at the 
rehearsals, was the first to render homage to this pure and noble talent 
—homage of the most gracious and flattering kind. The princesses and 
the young princes came, with the permission of their father, to be present 
at the general rehearsal, to pay Taglioni special honour. After the 
representation the King was full of thanks and praises. He reproached 
Maile. Taglioni that she had not come earlier to Berlin. “If I had been 
able,” said he, “I would have been to see you in Paris.” “ Sire, the 
times are changed,” answered Taglioni, with a little air of roguery, “ it 
is not everyone who wishes that comes.” An answer whereat King 
William laughed. Two years before this time, namely in 1830, Taglioni 
had snatched a moment from the vacation of her Paris engagement to 
dance in London, where she appeared for the first time on June 3, 1830. 

It was a great night at the King’s Theatre when the Taglioni first 
appeared on an English stage. Lablache (whom Taglioni used to call 
“* Lablache the little’), and Madame Malibran, were great attractions in 
the Italian Opera, and when the manager had secured Taglioni for “ abso- 
lutely three weeks only,” he knew that his house would be packed to 
suffocation. The public desired to judge of the dancer who was so 
worshipped by the French nation. Her dancing during that brief stay 
in London is a never-to-be-forgotten delight to some who saw it. One 
of our great painters remarked recently, “ Well do I remember when 
Taglioni first danced in London, how she electrified the town—the people 
had never seen such dancing.” 
of June 6, 1830: 

“ After the opera, the much-talked-of Taglioni came floating on the 
stage in the part of Flora in the ballet of Zephyr e Flora. For once 
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Fame has not overstepped our anticipations. Signora Taglioni is the 
most perfect specimen of grace and elegance, as a dancer, we ever beheld. 
Her movements are all a series of classical studies. Not only does it 
seem a matter of perfect indifference whether she be standing on one 
foot or on two feet, but every evolution is accomplished with such extra- 
ordinary ease, and with the airiness of thistledown, that it would scarcely 
have increased our wonder and delight had she ascended like a spirit.” 

Just a month later the same paper speaks of her departure : 

“The Opera House has lost the great attractions which have of late 
crammed every part of it nightly. Mademoiselle Taglioni has pointed 
her toe towards Paris again, and with a few of her light trips and elastic 
bounds will soon measure the distance between the two cities.” 

From the Atheneum of June 5, 1830, we quote the following : 

“The revived ballet of ‘ Flore et Zephyre’ followed, and introduced a 
new claimant upon British applause, in the symmetrical and graceful 
person of Signora Taglioni. She is undoubtedly a first-rate danseuse— 
elastic, graceful, and original! Her countenance, at moments, strongly 
reminded us of Caradori, and she possesses what few dancers can boast 
of, a fine arm. She is much improved in figure since we last saw her in 
Paris, where she is so idolised that, we understand, Laporte has had con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining her here, for even the short term of a 
month.” 

A criticism in the Times of June 7 suggests a curious difference 
between Taglioni and other dancers. She was less showy and more 
artistic : “In the new ballet of Flore et Z‘phire Malle. Taglioni made her 
second appearance. When we witnessed her performance on Thursday 
we stood very close to her, and therefore were fully able to judge of the 
peculiar merits of her style of dancing. Our impression was conse- 
quently greatly in favour of her attainments. On Saturday the crowded 
state of the house and other circumstances drove us at some distance 
from the stage, and there we found that the effect of her dancing was 
quite different. All the graceful nuances of her steps, and the extra- 
ordinary souplesse of her motions, which constitute the chief character- 
istics of her dancing, were almost imperceptible, and made Taglioni 
appear superior indeed to the other dancers in grace, but inferior to 
some that we have seen in brilliancy of execution.” It is doubtful 
whether too much importance should be attached to this critique, 
as the writer himself rather suggests that he was a little put out at not 
obtaining a good seat. 

In the Atheneum of June 12, 1830, appeared a very pretty descrip- 
tion of Taglioni’s peculiarly exquisite retouching of earth, for the 
sake of which we must forgive an atrocious pun: “The revived 
ballet of ‘Flore et Zéphire’ followed, in which the ‘Divine Tag- 
lioni, as our French neighbours designate her, made her third 
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appearance. She is certainly angelical—almost Eve-angelical ;—‘ grace 
is in her steps,’ whether ‘heaven be in her eye’ or not. The 
manner in which she occasionally springs from this cold sphere 
leads us to think that by an extent of volition she might, with 
perfect ease, visit the lively inhabitants of Mercury ;—but her descent— 
her return—her feather-like, snow-fall resumption of the ‘tread of 
earth’ is beyond description. Her bound upwards is graceful and 
natural; it is her coming back again that is supernatural.” 

In the same paper, on June 19, 1830, we find an interesting comparison 
of Taglioni with Vestris: “ Between the acts there was a divertissement, 
in which the Taglioni, Brocard, Coulon, and Gosselin appeared. The 
favouritism shown to the new comer is quite enough to excite jealousy 
even in the professors of a sister art. She certainly is an extraordinary 
dancer. 

“The ballet of ‘Guillaume Tell, which followed the opera, afforded 
this muse of the ‘ poetry of motion’ a new opportunity to captivate even 
those who had sworn never to be enchanted by anyone after Ronzi 
Vestris. There was, perhaps, more naiveté, more arch simplicity, in the 
little favourite’s manner, but she had not the serious grace, or the 
majestic ease of Taglioni. The house was in raptures with her dance to 
the ‘Chceur des Montagnards’ particularly, which, being sung, brought 
back to our minds our classical readings of the mingled dance and chorus 
in the Grecian valleys of old. Had they a Taglioni in those days?” 

Taglioni is thus alluded to in the “ Ingoldsby Legends,’ as many 
readers will remember : 


My Lord Tomnoddy he raised his head, 
And thus to Tiger Tim he said, 

** Malibran’s dead, 

Duvernay’s fled, 
Taglioni has not yet arrived in her stead ; 
Tiger Tim, come tell me true, 
What may a Nobleman find to do?”’ 


After her brief but sufficiently triumphal stay amid the more coolly 
critical islanders, Taglioni returned to the Paris which so loved her. 
The French critiques upon her are written in a more intensely artistic 
spirit ; the art of dancing is more appreciable in its subtleties by that 
volatile nation. Her appearance in Paris was considered to mark an 
epoch in the history of dancing. Then, it was said, decency and pleasure, 
propriety and voluptuousness, discovered that they were sisters. Marie 
Taglioni became the object of a culte; the critical journals adored her 
under the epithets of admirable, inconceivable, prodigious, inimitable, 
and other enthusiastic phrases which surrounded her name like an aureole, 
and the enumeration of which would fill a volume. How far this 
enthusiasm occasionally went may be judged from the fact that 
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Meyerbeer declined to put on the stage at Berlin his opera Robert le 
Diable if Marie Taglioni, for whom he had expressly composed the music, 
was not engaged to dance in the part of the nun in the third act. 

After the completion of the engagement at Paris, Taglioni appeared at 
St. Petersburg, dancing there for the first time on the 18th Sept. 1837, 
and remaining in Russia until 1842. Paris, as may be well imagined, 
was profuse in its adieux, and many an enthusiastic ode is on record in 
which its poetic fervour endeavoured to find relief. 

The Emperor Nicholas of Russia was very amiable towards her, and 
always came on to the stage to speak to her when she was performing. 
On one occasion, after she had been dancing, the Empress came to speak 
to her; and when, just afterwards, Nicholas came himself, he said, ‘‘ You 
have seen the Empress?” “ Yes,” answered Mdlle. Taglioni, “ she has 
done me the honour of coming to me.” He said, ‘She has never done 
this before for any one.” “What a pretty foot the Empress has,” 
remarked Mdlle. Taglioni. “ Yes,” replied the Emperor, “I think she 
would have made a very good dancer!” She was in Russia at the time 
of the present Emperor’s betrothal; and when Nicholas came on to 
the stage to her he said to Taglioni, “Congratulate me, because my 
son is going to marry a person of his own choice.” Madame. Taglioni 
possesses an autograph of the great Napoleon; and among her many 
souvenirs of eminent persons is a letter from George Sand, in which the 
great novelist thus indicates her interest in the dancer: “I am so happy 
to have the opportunity of expressing to you my constant admiration.” 

Distinguished as was Madame Taglioni in all the principal capitals of 
Europe, it was in Paris, the leading city of taste, that the critical 
appreciation of her reached its height. Technical knowledge and 
romantic enthusiasm joined in such descriptions as the following: 
“Madame Taglioni’s talent differs from that which is mechanically 
perpetuated on our stage in that it offers the impossible conjunction of 
the graces which form the second nature of the theatre and of those graces 
which are necessary in society. Her dancing is a marvellous combi- 
nation of the dance of the opera and the dance of the fashionable ball- 
room. By this fusion, which is effected with as much art as nature, 
lines like a telegraph wire, figures that seem to be taken from geometry, 
altogether disappear. We have no more of those laboriously voluptuous 
poses—no more of those would-be lascivious scenes which are played 
with the smile and with the eyes. No more pointed elbows, apparently 
dislocated wrists, outstretched little fingers, nothing which savours of 
the toil of the profession, the artifices of a trade, or the stamp of a 
school. All her proportions are full of harmony. She delineates in 
the entirety of her composition deliciously rounded contours or lines of 
a marvellous purity. There is in all her person a remarkable supple- 
ness, in all her movements a lightness which removes her from the 
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earth. If one can so express it, she dances from everywhere, as if each 
one of her limbs was borne by wings. In no wise has she made of 
dancing a trade by which to arrive at fortune, or an art in which to 
glory. Dancing is in her a gift of nature, an instinct, a genius.” 

Strange as it may seem to those who are accustomed only to the 
dancing of average performers, it will be observed that the art in its 
higher developments can be critically regarded as the product of inspira- 
tion and representation of ideal beauty, equally with painting, poetry 
or music. Those who might despise dancing in its ordinary forms 
might thus, be compelled to recognise the presence of something trans- 
cendental in it, when its impulses have the spontaneity and uncon- 
sciousness of that genius which can sanctify even those which are usually 
deemed the lower forms of artistic expression. 

The capacities which reside in dancing of becoming a real and true 
art have been illustrated only by a few inspired artistes. The dancing 
of the ordinary premiéres danseuses is an exhibition of acquired graces 
and stage tradition, taught by the ballet-master. We have the corre- 
sponding level in all the arts, and continually content ourselves with the 
work of cunning fingers and a clever brain, simply because genius and 
inspiration are so rare. So infinitely rare are these great gifts upon the 
stage that we turn our backs on the graceful art which appears to us as 
little else than a degraded and somewhat monotonous form of amuse- 
ment. But whena dancer like Taglioni appears before the world, modest 
in herself, but pursuing with impassioned delight the ideal which is 
realised only in her dreams, she gives to the bare boards of the theatre 
the same air of sanctity which pervades the studio of a great artist. 
Adam Smith considered dancing much more expressive than music, and 
perhaps more so than any other art. But, as Mr. William Bellars, in 
his “ Fine Arts and their Uses,” remarks: “The present condition of 
dancing, considered as a poetical art, is certainly anything but encou- 
raging. The ease with which it may be degraded has been only too 
fully turned to account, and one cannot wonder that many persons dis- 
countenance it altogether....... We must remember, however, 
that most things in the world are liable to corruption, and the fact that 
dancing has been applied to ignoble uses is no argument against its 
capability for better things. Not only is the human form, the crown 
of God’s creation, comely, but the movements with which it is endowed 
are capable of exhibiting the very perfection of grace. We think it well 
to take pleasure in the bending of the harebell, the waving of the corn- 
field, the dance of the forest leaves ; we fail not to celight in the bound 
of the fawn, the flit of the swallow, the majestic sail of the sea-gull. 
Surely it would not be wise to ignore in the movement of our own 
marvellous human frame a source of greater esthetic pleasure still. A 


dancer who is worthy to be called an artist will find out all kinds of 
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subtle graces and delicacies of movement, and set them before us with 
simplicity and refinement.” Such an artist was Taglioni. The spirit 
which inspired her shared in the purity which illuminates true genius. 
A writer in a magazine of forty years ago put it thus: “Jeremy Taylor 
pronounced an anathema against dancing. Had he ever seen Taglioni 
he would have taken a stall.” 

But dancing is one of the fugitive arts. The artist reaps immediate 
reward, but cannot crystallise his work so that posterity may look on 
it and learn therefrom. In attempting to realise Taglioni’s peculiar 
power we are obliged to form the picture out of the descriptions of 
others. Méry compares her to the fabled runner, who could pass over 
flowers without breaking them down. N. P. Willis saw her at the Paris 
Opera, and records the impression which she produced on him in his 
“ Pencillings by the Way :” 

“ House crowded—King and family present. The opera or ballet was 
La Bayadere, in which Taglioni takes the part of a dancing girl, of whom 
the Bramah and an Indian Prince are both enamoured. Taglioni’s part 
is all pantomime. She does not speak during the play, but her motion is 
more than articulate. Her first appearance was in a troop of Indian 
dancing girls, who were received with a tremendous round of applause 
from the audience. The splendour of the spectacle bewildered me for 
a moment or two, but I presently found my eyes riveted to a childish 
creature floating about amongst the rest, whom I took for some 
beautiful young ¢léve making her first essays. . . . This was Taglioni. 
She came forward presently in a pas sewl. She looks not more than 
fifteen. Her figure is small, but rounded to the very last degree of 
perfection. Her face is strangely interesting—not quite beautiful, but 
of a half feeling, half retiring sweetness, that you sometimes see 
blended with a secluded reserve of unconscious refinement of a young 
girl just out in a circle of fashion. In her greatest exertions her 
features retain a half-timid smile. No language can describe her 
motion. She swims in your eye like a curl of smoke, or a flake of down. 
Her difficulty seems to be to keep to the floor. You have that feeling 
while you gaze upon her that, if she were to rise and float away like 
Ariel, you would scarce be surprised, and yet all is done with such a 
childish unconsciousness of admiration . . . that the delight with which 
she fills you is unmingled.” 

In 1833 she paid a fiying visit to Dublin and to Liverpool, dancing at 
the former city on the 18th July, at the latter on the 15th August. 

Mademoiselle ‘laglioni became the Comtesse Gilbert de Voisins. She 
has a son and a daughter. The latter is now the Princesse Marguerite 
Troubetzkoy, and is the mother of five children. The former is in the 
army, and was made prisoner when with the Prussians at Werth. 
Madame Taglioni received a letter announcing his death, and she and 
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her daughter wore his mourning for ten days, when they heard that it 
was another of the same name who had been killed, and that he was but 
wounded. Madame Taglioni immediately started in search of him, and 
went through all the hospitals. Eventually she found him at Dusseldorf, 
where he lay four months in bed. Madame Taglioni has indeed had her 
full share of trouble—a larger share than most of us would think at all 
fit to be the burden of this butterfly existence. She retired from the 
stage in 1847, while still in her zenith. She preferred to depart leaving 
her memory perfect. She now lives in London, still full of active life, 
warm interests, and love for her art. She is doing her utmost for it in 
teaching all the grace she can to the rising generation of young ladies 
of noble family. The work is full of pleasure for her; she especially 
delights in teaching children, and she is so full of sweetness and delicate 
feeling that her pupils cannot but love her. She can accomplish what 
many a younger person could not do, for her health is perfect. She can 
sleep in a railway train or in a strange bed as contentedly as a child ; 
she does not know what a headache is; she has never been ill in her 
life, except that she had once an attack of the cholera. A magnificent 
constitution, inherited from her father, who was merry and happy as a 
boy up to the time of his death at an advanced age, must be, of course, 
the foundation of this admirable health; but those who lead the usual 
sedentary life of the city would do well to consider how far the habit 
of exercise has helped to produce it. Partly perhaps her interest in all 
about her arises, as she has herself expressed it, from the fact that her 
study was so incessant in her early youth that very much of what young 
people are wearied of is quite fresh and novel to her. Her general 
education was carried on notwithstanding her special study ; but she had 
to sacrifice many amusements, and, above all, the study of music, for 
which she had great taste. Her keen sensitiveness to the meaning and 
rhythm of music has had much to do with the exquisite expressiveness 
of her dancing. 

With regard to the neglected art of which Madame Taglioni has 
shown herself a queen, may we be allowed to use the words of Steele in 
the “ Spectator” by way of appeal to those who disregard it: 

“‘It may perhaps appear odd that I, who set up for a mighty lover of 
virtue, should take so much pains to recommend what the soberer part 
of mankind look upon to be a trifle; but, under favour of the soberer 
part of mankind, I think they have not enough considered this matter, 
and for that reason only disesteem it.” M. C. 
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Tue term amateur as applied to 
theatricals calls up a_ host of 
curious images. One sees in fancy 
the village schoolroom converted 
for the nonce into a temple of the 
dramatic muses, and provided with 
an unmistakably ‘“ home - made” 
stage; or the spacious drawing- 
room of a town or country mansion 
stripped of its usual furniture, and 
transformed, with terrible damage 
to walls and ceilings, into a minia- 
ture play-house. The audience, 
composed almost entirely of friends 
of the performers, and intimate 
with the history of the entertain- 
ment, scarcely conceal their fears 
that Ensign Charlie is not quite 
perfect in his part, and that the 
paste-board cottage in the second 
scene is not unlikely to collapse 
unless very securely propped from 
behind. Asto the body of players— 
rawest of raw recruits, big with 
notions of innate histrionic capacity, 
which are not dispelled though a 
break down occur within the first 
ten minutes—what trepidations and 
enthusiasms form a halo around 
them! The wigs, too, which never 
sit properly, and the whiskers 
which slip under the chin, and the 
moustaches which hardly escape 
swallowing ; and the costumes, 
hired from a famous costumier, 
which decline to adapt themselves 
to the forms of the wearers, and 
bulge, and wrinkle, and fall awry ; 
and the scenery, fashioned and 
painted by amateur artists, which 
lurches perilously when the hero 
stamps upon the stage—these all 
are features familiar to everyone 
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who has any acquaintance with 
amateur theatricals. And where 
is the individual who has not at 
some time or ether taken part in 
an amateur play? Staid, orthodox 
parsons who preach the mainten- 
ance of Church and State; grim 
attorneys, sustaining in dry earnest 
the character then undertaken in 
levity ; respectable family doctors 
feeling pulses now in reality; and 
other conditions of men, profes- 
sional and non-professional in- 
numerable, for whom life has long 
assumed its and most 
practical aspects, and whose aim 
is now to settle down into its 
snuggest grooves, recall at times 
the days long passed when, under 
the gaze of admiring friends, they 
trod the boards of the amateur 
stage, and dreamed themselves 
Garricks, Listons, or Macreadys. 
But of late years amateur the- 
atricals have lost a good deal of 
their old homely spontaneous 
character, and, aiming at a more 
ambitious position, have generally 
failed to take it. The acting of 
plays by non-professional actors 
has become much more frequent 
now than formerly; but, with in- 
creased histrionic activity amongst 
stage-struck youths of all classes, 
there has seldom resulted propor- 
tionate increased artistic skill. 
Amateur dramatic companies 
abound at the present day. Com- 
mencing with the middle classes, we 
find the employés of large wholesale 
business establishments banding 
themselves together into a little 
society or company for the purpose 
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of giving one or more dramatic 
performances in the year. Pro- 
ceeding a step farther, we arrive at 
the clerks in commercial houses, 
many of whom rescue an odd hour 
or so from the pursuits of bicycling 
and cricket for the crude prepara- 
tion of a dramatic entertainment. 
Mounting higher in the social 
scale, we reach the unemployed 
classes—noted dabblers in histri- 
onics—who, having abundant lei- 
sure, delight to employ it in 
“getting up a play; and spend 
endless hours in building a stage, 
and preparing fascinating 
tumes, devoting the in-between 
whiles to the study of the author. 
All this is partly a fashion, and 
partly the outcome of a more ex- 
tended sociul intercourse between 
the histrionic profession and _ so- 
ciety in general. We stand on a 
much more intimate footing with 
actors now than we did formerly. 
Barriers of pride and class egotism 
are disappearing. The prejudice 
which excluded an actor or an ac- 
tress from so-called polite drawing- 
rooms is seldom heard of ; a player 
who unites personal worth with 
histrionic ability finds himself a 
welcome guest in many a well-bred 
circle. Along with this almost 
universal desire to admit the mem- 
bers of the stage to equal social 
privileges with the members of 
other professions, has grown a 
mania, so it may be called, for 
interfering with the professional 
province of the actor, which has 
taken form in the numerous dra- 
matic societies alluded to. Did 
they tend materially to strengthen, 
or assist, the legitimate stage, there 
would be no reasonable ground of 
complaint against amateurs. But 
at present they do not. Consider 
the average amateur actor, what 
he is. Take as an instance the 
young man of good station in life, 
who possesses the ordinary accom- 
plishinents of his class, with fair 
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natural intelligence and sufficiently 
prepossessing exterior. He has 
been taken to the theatre a number 
of times in bis boyhood, and has 
improved his acquaintance with 
matters dramatic since his entry ito 
commercial or professional lite has 
conferred upon hima greater amount 
of personal freedom, and more 
pocket money. He begins to think 
he has a taste for the stage, and, 
with the object of cultivating that 
taste, commences, not to study 
acting, and the arts of elocution, 
deportment, &c.; but to purchase 
the weekly periodicals devoted to 
the retailing of footlight gossip, 
and posts himself in the movements 
of his favourite actor, the slang of 
the greenroom, Xe. Possibly, if 
his “‘ taste’ continues, he manages 
to attach himself to the fringe of 
the profession, and makes acquaint- 
ance with some of the odd Bohe- 
mians of which it is to a large 
extent composed. By-and-by, with 
other kindred spirits, he helps to 
start an amateur dramatic club, 
and begins to play at acting forth- 
with. But inall this the idea that 
is most manifest is not a purpose 
on the part of the amateur, by 
careful study of actors and acting, 
to mould himself into an actor, but 
a fancy for using the stage as a 
novel instrument of amusement. 
If we watch the progress of an 
amateur company for two or three 
years, witness three or four succes- 
sive performances by the same 
company, we shall see no very per- 
ceptible artisticimprovement. Some 
ease is gained in attitude and move- 
ment; but the standard of acting 
remains the same. The same want 
of finish, the same carelessness in 
details of costume, and general 
arrangement, is visible year after 
year, in almost all amateur com- 
panies. Everything the 
absence of a genuine artistic spirit, 
and the need of some firm control- 
ling influence. We recall an ama- 
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teur performance of not long ago of 
the ‘Merchant of Venice,” in 
which the face and neck of the Shy- 
lock were painted a jet black, and his 
hands and arms left their natural 
colour. The same company the 
year following gave “As You Like 
It,” when the Shylock of the 
previous year sustained the part of 
Touchstone, his features being 
coloured white and red, after the 
fashion of the pantomime clown. 
Frequenters of St. George’s Hall 
on those evenings when Mrs. 
German Reed and her excellent 
company yield their stage to a 
troup of amateurs, are familiar with 
those countless oddities of “‘ make- 
up,” gesture, gait, and speech, 
which distinguish an unprofessional 
dramatic entertainment. A club 
composed entirely of gentlemen 
was performing here, with the part 
of a chambermaid in a slight piece 
allotted to a bright youth who sus- 
tained it very well. But his dress, 
which consisted of bodice and skirt, 


in two pieces, was clumsily fastened, 
the consequence being that when- 
ever his back was turned to the 


audience there was discovered 
between the gaping portions of the 
female attire a large extent of black 
trousers and braces. Bob Acres, in 
a performance by another company 
of “The Rivals,’ wore a full- 
skirted bottle-green coat, a bar- 
rister’s wig topped by a modern 
hunting cap, Wellington boots, and 
carried a lady’s riding-whip. In 
“ Tvanhoe,” rendered by amateurs, 
two of the characters, dressed in 
costumes of green calico, fought a 
duel with basket foils. 

The slovenliness of the stage 
management is one of the striking 
features of an amateur performance. 
A ludicrous instance of this was 
afforded on one occasion at St. 
George’s Hall. The play was “ All 
That Glitters is Not Gold,” and in 
one scene the father, a pompous 
old fellow, makes his exit by the 
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left wing followed at a distance by 
his son and another personage, who 
point at the father in joke, making 
some jest at his affected gait. The 
father, imperfect in his part, went 
out by the wrong door, and the 
other two, without noticing his 
mistake, stood pointing in the 
direction he should have gone. 
“There goes dad!”—dad all the 
while stalking off in the opposite 
direction. 

These are but trivial examples 
out of the many that might be col- 
lected. 

Perhaps more trying to the 
audience are those painful eccen- 
tricities of movement, resulting 
from bashfulness and awkward- 
ness, which give such a helpless 
appearance to amateurs. No one 
knows whether to sit or stand. 
When the hero of the piece is 
stariding he looks afraid to sit; 
and when he is sitting he looks as 
though he would remain so per- 
petually in preference to trying his 
legs again. And the way in which 
untrained persons manage their 
arms gives rise to the notion that 
the possession of those members 
has but just occurred to them, 
while their use is as yet unknown. 
Another point to be noted is that 
amateurs seem incapable of master- 
ing the mere words of their parts. 
Scarcely a scene is got through 
without one or more of those 
ominous pauses which are broken 
at length by the loud whisper of 
the prompter as he recalls the for- 
gotten lines. This may arise to 
some extent from nervousness, but 
as the gaps in the dialogue are not 
confined to the earlier scenes, 
occurring often up to the very end 
of the play, there would seem to 
be some further explanation pos- 
sible. Frequently the pauses are 
of the most laughable character, 
more especially when, as sometimes 
occurs, not only the actor who 
should speak, but all the person- 
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ages on the stage have forgotten 
their lines, and stand gaping help- 
lessly at each other or the audi- 
ence, until the invaluable factotum 
behind the scenes comes to the 
rescue and sets the wheels in 
motion again. 

The prompter, indeed, is often 
the most invaluable member of an 
amateur company. His functions 
are manifold; behind the scenes 
he is carrying on a whole drama 
by himself; ringing bells and 
getting portmanteaus, wine bottles, 
brushes, perambulators, and all 
manner of stage properties ready 
for the actors as they need them ; 
taking the part of mob when the 
play-book marks, “ Excited shouts 
behind scenes ;” beating drums 
and rattling peas as the creator of 
stage thunderstorms; and all the 
while clinging fondly to the book 
from which ever and anon he 
hoarsely whispers the words of 
their parts to the actors on the 
scene. At times his anxious 
countenance appears round the 
screen to remind, in audible tones, 
the forgetful lover to “kiss 
the countess now;” “that'll do, 
don’t hold her too long ;” or to 
warn the hero as he makes his 
affecting exit backwards, ‘ You’re 
walking into the fire-place, more to 
the left ;” or the grey-haired father 
as he bids his child farewell, 
“Strike your breast twice, and look 
upwards; don’t throw your head 
back, your wig’s loose,” and so on. 

The want ot proper stage manage- 
ment is best shown in the general 
looseness of the performance. The 
whole thing lacks shape and co- 
herence. None of the parts hang 
together, all is disjointed, angular. 
The individual characters come in 
and speak their parts at the 
audience, and go off again, with- 
out apparently any idea of their 
position relative to the rest of the 
drama that is presumed to be going 
on. The notion in each player’s 
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mind appears to be that he is to 
give an entertainment on his own 
account, and that he and the 
audience are to have the whole 
business between them. Each one 
for himself, and deuce take the 
rest, is the motto. This personal 
element, which enters strongly into 
the entire arrangement of unpro- 
fessional plays, renders the “ cast- 
ing” of them a very difficult 
matter. No one will play any- 
thing but ‘leading business.” 
“First lovers” and “walking 
gentlemen” are at a discount; 
“heavy fathers” and “ utility 
men” at a premium. 

Anyone who has filled the posi- 
tion of manager of an amateur 
company, and to whose lot has 
fallen the distribution of the 
parts, will endorse an assertion 
that the task is a_ thankless 
one. The company is perhaps a 
scratch one, got together for the 
purpose of a single performance. 
It is the first happy chance of each 
of the performers for exhibiting 
those histrionic qualities which 
hitherto have lain dormant amid 
unpropitious circumstances. It 
may be that no one of the fledge- 
lings has ever trodden the boards ; 
but what of that ? Does not 
each feel the flame within him? 
Imagine, then, the keen chagrin of 
that youth to whom is allotted 
the dreaded line (his only one in 
the play) of the menial footman: 
“Your Ladyship, the Earl awaits 
you in the back garden.” He who 
meant to have played the Earl him- 
self, and had practised for hours in 
the mirror the very smile with which 
he would receive her ladyship’s 
favours! Thesmall jealousies which 
enter, we are told, into the behind- 
scene life of the professional player 
are not altogether analogous to 
those which disturb the egotism of 
the amateur. The actor, whose 
part is his daily bread, must sink 
ambition in the deeper necessity of 
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existence. He may speak the lines 
allotted to him, or not, as he 
pleases ; but when he knows that 
refusal means for him the “ ghost’s 
walk” on Saturday, he pockets his 
grievance with a growl at the 
harshness of fate. It is for those 
at the top of the tree to tell the 
stage manager that, “ You must cut 
that part to suit me, sir, or I walk 
out of your theatre this after- 
noon.” Here, however, let it not 
be forgotten that while jealousy, or 
an ambition to shine more brightly 
than his fellows, is a moving and 
most oes emotion in the actor, 
we have players who hesitate not 
to dwarf their own abilities for the 
sake of the general excellence of a 
‘cast.” Some few players, both 
male and female, there are upon 
the English stage whose hearts are 
so thoroughly in their art that by 
wecepting a role of a few lines they 
voluntarily extinguish themselves, 
but, by so doing, perfect a per- 
formance. Such as these are not 
many; but they are the true 
artists. To return to the amateurs, 
the hapless manager of the un- 
paid troupe, each member of which 
has his fame to make in a night, is 
at their mercy ; and what with the 
wrath of the footman who would 
play earl, and the tears of the 
chambermaid who would play 
countess, it is well if he retain 
any of his natural wits when the 
curtain at length goes up on the 
opening scene. 

Along with an incapacity which 
is surprising, there goes, on the 
part of amateurs, an ambition 
which, perhaps, is not so sur- 
prising. No play of easy struc- 
ture, and laid down on quiet 
lines throughout, satisties their 
yaulting aims. On the contrary, 
although the national dramatic 
repertory contains abundant pieces 
upon which untrained intelligence 
might be suitably exercised, we 
find the raw aspirants eager to 
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grapple with plays of stock repu- 
tation. We may instance the 
popularity with novices of such 
pieces as “The Hunchback,” 
** Lady of Lyons,” “ Money,” and 
several of Mr. Byron’s and Mr. 
Craven’s earlier plays, all pieces of 
marked individuality and with 
elaborate, full-bodied characters. 
Here indeed do amateurs especially 
betray that absence of true self- 
appreciation, which is one of their 
characteristics as a tribe. Ad- 
miring, doubtless, the smoothness 
and apparent simplicity of a fine 
stage performance, they imagine 
nothing to be easier than a repro- 
duction of the same. They mis- 
take admiration of the actor for 
an evidence that they may assume 
his functions. To watch Mr. 
Irving in certain portions of 
“Hamlet” (and chietly, be it 
noted, those portions in which 
his art is subtlest), it seems the 
easiest thing in the world to act 
mamlct. The effect is so supremely 
natural that the means by which it 
is produced are not only not con- 
ceived, but seem not to be needed. 
The result achieved by the most 
patient, painful labour seems 
rather to be the quick outcome of 
the actor’s sympathy. It is a 
trite but an endlessly true saying, 

that consummate art seems no art. 

What could equal the effect pro- 
duced by Charles Mathews in “A 
Game of Speculation r” and yet 
what was there to see but an 
elderly gentleman, of demure ap- 
pearance, who spoke a subdued 
key, who walked the stage as quietly 
as a man treads his drawing-room, 
who neither gaped nor grimaced 
as he pulled those invisible pup- 

pets attached to his finger tips. 

But while, by choosing plays 
above their histrionic reach, ama- 
teurs frequently handicap them- 
selves beyond all chance of success ; 
it is true, nevertheless, that they 
are seen to better advantage in a 
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certain kind of weighty dramas 
than in pieces which might seem at 
first more suited to their capacities. 
Plays of slow, regular action, inter- 
spersed with high-flown speech, 
fare better at their hands than 
plays of rapid movement and ani- 
mated dialogue. If there is one 
thing the amateur cannot do it is 
to lend himself to the spirit of a 
bustling scene, anda piece of smart 
dialogue. <A farce in the hands of 
amateurs is the tamest thing ima- 
ginable. It is almost less painful 
to see a company of amateurs 
attempt “ Hamlet” than “A Re- 
gular Fix.” <A fellow with a good 
person and some elocutionary 
knack, might labour through the 
soliloquy, but what can he do with 
Sir Hugh De Brass? Amateurs 
cannot play farce or comedy, al- 
though they frequently attempt 
both, usually with singular results. 

Such is a brief rambling account 
of the nature and quality of ama- 
teur theatricals. It may seem a 
somewhat sweeping denunciation, 
but the statement is not exagge- 
rated. The standard of non-pro- 
fessional acting is an almost uni- 
formly low one. In great part 
this condition may be assigned to 
lack of culture and artistic appre- 
ciation amongst amateurs, and in 
part to the attitude taken by the 
higher classes with regard to this 
form of amusement, which is an 
attitude of condescension, of 
patronage. The play is a variation 
in the round of conventional ex- 
citement. ‘That it is got up more 
“for the fun of the thing” than 
for any higher purpose, is shown 
by the attention given to details of 
dress and stage properties rather 
than to the author. ‘The costumes 
are much more important than the 
lines, and the rehearsal is enjoyed 
for the interesting and comical 
situations which are sure to arise. 
The young lady who takes the part 
of chambermaid spends three hours 
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over a bewitching apron, to one 
over the lines she has to speak; 
and the young premier is much 
more troubled to find on the night 
of performance that his false mous- 
tache refuses to “stick,” than by 
the discovery that he is far from 
perfect in his part. No pains have 
been spared to furnish the stage 
with genuine footlights, and to 
provide a real fowl for the ban- 
queting scene, while but for the 
timely aid of the prompter, the 
love scene would have collapsed, 
both lovers having forgotten the 
words in which to pledge their 
vows. 

The middle classes taking their 
attitude from the higher classes, 
there results a form of acting 
which is extremely ambitious in 
its endeavours and puerile in its 
artistic effects. For we do not see 
high a position at present 
assigned to matters connected 
with the histrionic art as is given 
to pigeon shooting, billiards, and 
dancing. There is no reason why 
the practice of acting plays by 
those not professionally connected 
with the theatre, if made a matter 
of really appreciative study, should 
not exercise a beneficial effect upon 
thedrama generally. Whatis needed 
is a general school of histrionic 
instruction, or, to commence mode- 
rately, that persons of histrionic 
tastes, who are desirous of culti- 
vating and turning those tastes to 
practical account, should place 
themselves under the care of a 
sound professional teacher, and go 


50 


through the branches of stage 
education. The real “ stage- 


struck” youths, the true enthu- 
siasts, would then come to the 
front ; the orange-peel amateurs 


would soon slink out of sight. 
No company should take upon 
itself the representation of any 


play without, at least, the aid of 
experienced advice. The oldest 
stagers in the profession are under 
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the guidance of the stage-manager, 
who drills all alike. There are 
already some few good amateur 
companies who have shown what 
may be achieved when the true 
mimetic faculty is fostered and 
developed, and a natural capacity 
for acting assisted by continued 
laborious practice. Such companies 
as these, if multiplied, might prove 
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valuable recruiting grounds for the 
professional stage. 

Up to the present time, with two 
or three notable exceptions, its 
ranks have received a merely 
nominal support from this source. 
The actors who sprang from 
amateur societies may be told on 
the fingers of one hand. 


AUTOLYCUS. 
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MERICAS.* 


By Crementina Brack, Author of “A Sussex Idyl.” 


I was born at Lisbon in the year 
1729, being the seventh and 
youngest daughter of Miguel 
Armento, a merchant of that city. 
My mother died when I was but a 
few months old. My father was 
by no means wealthy ; the cares of 
his business absorbed him almost 
wholly; my elder sisters were so 
much older than myself that they 
were rather my teachers than my 
companions, and those who were 
nearer to my own age were pursu- 
ing their education in convents. I 
eagerly looked forward to the day 
when I also should be placed in a 
convent to learn the beautiful em- 
broidery stitches of Erminia, and, 
perhaps, if I had a good voice, to 
sing like Isabella. But fate had 
other designs for me. One day, 
when I was about eight years old, 
I was sitting in my father’s count- 
ing house which adjoined our 
house, and whither I often strayed 
for want of companionship, when 
two gentlemen came in, One was 
a little, yellow, good-humoured 
looking man, whom I knew and 
who seemed to me very old—far 
older, indeed, than at the present 
time I take him to be now. The 
other was a stranger, tall, and of 
a fair complexion. I remember 
that I noticed the excessive white- 
ness of his hands, as compared with 
my own little brown ones. I 
remember, too, that he wore a black 


ribbon, tied at his throat, instead 
of a lace cravat, and that this was 
the first instance which I had seen 
of that mode. His dress was of a 
dark plum-colour and his light- 
brown hair unpowdered. Children 
cannot judge of age. Mr. God- 
stone’s appeared to me considerable 
enough to inspire awe. I know 
now that he must have been a few 
years over twenty. 

My father was absent, and in his 
place sat I, like some elvish 
creature, watching the strangers 
out of my dark eyes. The young 
man looked at me with a kindly 
air, and leaning his arms upon the 
table which divided us, asked me 
my name. He spoke slowly and 
with a strange accent. Ianswered 
him “ Mericas,” and he began to 
tell me that he had a little niece 
of about my age—how old was I, 
six ? 

[ explained with dignity that I 
was already eight years old, and, 
my father coming in, bade me run 
to my sisters. Mr. Godstone, with a 
bow and smile, opened the count- 
ing-house door for me, and I went 
upstairs to tell Erminia and 
Isabella that I had seen a man in 
the counting-house who had light 
hair and spoke strangely, like St. 
George in the story book. 

I soon heard that Mr. Godstone 
had asked my father’s permission 
for me to visit his little niece, who 


* The true circumstances on which this story is based may be found in the fifth 
volume of Nichol’s “‘ Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century.”’ 
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was as much in need of a playfellow 
as myself. My father gladly con- 
sented, for Mr. Godstone belonged 
to a firm of English merchants 
equally wealthy and honourable, 
and Madame Rolandi, his sister, 
was accounted one of the most 
distinguished and beautiful women 
in Lisbon. She was the widow of 
a Swedish gentleman, who had been 
resident in the city, and who had 
left her but ill-provided for. The 
generosity of her brother, however, 
prevented her from experiencing 
the least inconvenience. She 
resided in his house and ruled it 
and him with absolute sway. A 
sister-in-law, the widow of his 
elder brother, with her orphan son 
and daughter, were also dependent 
upon Mr. Godstone, who, by the 
death of his father and brother, was 
left to face the world unaided, and 
to bear the burdens of all the 
family. Madame Rolandi was a 
few years his senior, and at the 
time when I first beheld her was 
certainly a most beautiful woman. 
She was, like her brother, tall and 
fair, and of a most majestic 
carriage. The cast of their 
features had also much resemblance, 
but nature seemed to have erred in 
the allotment of their dispositions, 
for while Madame Rolandi was of 
a masculine temper, imperious and 
commanding, Mr. Godstone had a 
tenderness of heart and com- 
passionate gentleness toward all 
weaker creatures which we are 
wont to consider as the peculiar 
share of the softer sex. 

Miss Letty Rolandi, Madame’s 
only child, was a year or two 
younger than myself. She was, 
however, considerably taller, of a 
truly surprising fairness, but some- 
what heavy-looking, and her face 
wanting in the vivacity and wit of 
her mother’s. Madame Rolandi 
was passionately fond of her, and 
thought no indulgence too great, 
no expense too profuse, to be 
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bestowed upon her darling. To 
me the apartment of Miss Rolandi 
seemed a kind of fairyland, and 
the beautiful lady whom she called 
“mother” seemed its presiding 
genius. My unfeigned admiration 
of all that I beheld gave Miss 
Rolandi pleasure ; but my inability 
to understand her when she spoke 
in English provoked her. Not- 
withstanding this defect, she wept 
when I took leave of her, and 
would only be pacified when her 
uncle promised that I should come 
again, soon and often. It was the 
first time that anyone had seemed 
to desire my presence, and before 
I fell asleep I offered thanks to the 
saints for putting love for me into 
the heart of the little English girl. 
From that day my life was a 
changed one. Miss Rolandi’s fancy 
for me increased daily, and I, on 
my part, felt it so inestimable a 
blessing to be loved that I was 
willing to follow her wishes in all 
things. By degrees I shared all 
her lessons, those only excepted 
which she received from the chap- 
lain of the English Embassy. Our 
play-hours, also, were spent to- 
gether, and she would scarce be 
satisfied to suffer me an hour out 
of her sigbt. She might have had 
many another playfellow, but she 
cared for none of them. She said 
they teased her; and, in fact, it is 
likely that they would not yield as 
I did to all her desires. In me 
this was no merit, for I was natu- 
rally of a compliant temper, and in 
trifles cared not to lead. My father 
was glad to encourage a friendship 
so advantageous to me, and for 
myself, I may say that I was truly 
happy. I preserved, however, a 
considerable fear of Madame 
Rolandi, whose excessive beauty, 
haughtiness, and apparently un- 
limited power made her seem to 
me like the inhabitant of another 
sphere. For Mr. Godstone I had 
ever the most unfeigned admira- 
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tion and love, and his grave smile 
and kind commendation were the 
prizes for which I strove. How 
often have I lain awake, repeating 
over and over some new English 
phrase with which to greet him the 
next day; and how dear to me was 
the approving “my good little 
Mericas !” with which he received 
it. Thus the years went on. Miss 
Rolandi grew into a tall young 
woman ; i myself remained ‘but : 

small creature, and as dark as nee 
was fair. When I was near twenty 
years old, I heard with grief that 
my happy life was to be at an end. 
My English friends were about to 
leave Lisbon and to take up their 
abode in London. It was Mr. 
Godstone who first announced to 
me this sad stroke. I met him on 
the threshold of the house as I 
returned from visiting High Mass 
with two of my sisters. He was 
evidently about going out ; but on 
seeing me he changed his purpose, 
and, turning back, “said, ** Mericas, 


I have news for you which, I fear, 
will somewhat distress you.” 

He followed me into the parlour, 
which was empty, and I awaited 
his next words. 

“We have decided to return to 


England. My sister, now that 
Letty has come to years of woman- 
hood, very naturally desires that 
she should appear in her own 
country, and there form a suitable 
establishment. But ‘tis a sad 
grief to her to think of parting 
from you, Mericas, who have been 
to her,” he was pleased to say, 
“the most tender and amiable of 
friends.” 

I stood silent, for, indeed, the 
blow was so sudden and so unpre- 
pared that I knew not what to 
reply. 

“T would fain think that you, 
too, will be sorry to part from your 
English friends,” said Mr. God- 
stone. 

“ Oh, sir,” said I, “ I cannot tell 
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what will become of my life when 
you are all gone away. 

Then I recalled what he had said 
of Letty’s sorrow, and I blamed 
myself for giving way to my own, 
instead of hastening to soften 
hers. 

“Ts Miss Rolandi indeed so 
grieved?” I ventured to ask. 

He sighed, and answered that 
she appeared altogether inconsola- 
ble, adding, “Go to her, my child; 
and try to comfort her.” 

I went accordingly to Miss Ro- 
landi’s room, where I found her 
bathed in tears and uttering the 
most piteous lamentations. I put 
my arms round her, and tried, as 
well as I could, to appease her ; but 
her passion was infectious, and I 
could not refrain from mingling 
my tears with hers. Madame 
Rolandi was in despair, and re- 
buked me sharply for weeping. 

“T will not go to England,” 
cried Miss Rolandi. “Why will 
you be so cruel as to try to force 
me to what I hater Why does 
my uncle say I ought to go? = You 
are jealous of Mericas, all of you, 
because you think I love her best. 
You want me to be parted from 
my only friend, so that you may do 
what you please with me.’ 

. My dear child, my 
Letty!” exclaimed her mother, 
wringing her hands. ‘“ How can 
you make me so wretched ?” 

And, “ Oh, Miss Letty, why will 
you distress your sweet mamma?” 
said Rebecca, Madame Rolandi’s 
maid; but Miss Letty bade her 
sharply to hold her tongue. 

“You will find other friends in 
England, Miss Rolandi,” said I; 
for I could think of no other con- 
solation. 

“‘T don’t desire any other friends. 
I want you to go with me,” she 
said, and then gave way once more 
to a violent burst of weeping, 
crying out, between her tears, that 
we were all against her, and that 

31—2 
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Mericas would be glad to be rid of 
her. At that I had well-nigh wept 
too, but, by a strong effort, re- 
strained my tears. Nor would she 
be pacified until Madame Rolandi, 
who was herself scarce less dis- 
tressed, had promised her brother 
should beg my father’s leave that 
I should accompany them. 

“ But,” she cried, turning to me, 
“you do not wish to go. You are 
weary of me. You do not love me 
any longer. Nay, you had best 
confess it. You had best say so 
at once. Oh, you will break my 
heart among you, and I shall die, 
and then you will all be sorry. 

“ Nay, but I do desire to go with 
you. I desire it more than any- 
thing on earth—if only it were 
possible.” 

A step came to the door, and 
Mr. Godstone’s voice was heard, 
asking whether Miss Rolandi was 
now better. She sprang up, 
demanding that he should come in, 
and Rebecca admitted him. 

* Oh! uncle,” cried Miss Rolandi, 
raising her streaming eyes to his 
face, “ take Mericas with us, take 
Mericas with us.” 

“Nay, but Letty,” 
Godstone. 

She cast herself at his feet, 
stopping her ears with her hands, 
and exclaiming, “I will not go 
unless Mericas goes; I will not 
go ig 

I saw a slight tinge of colour 
come into Mr. Godstone’s cheek. 
He bent down, raised her gently in 
his arms, and said, “ Letty, listen 
to me.”’ 

She turned her face away, petu- 
lantly, but she left her ears un- 
stopped. 

“T am going at once to Senhor 
Armento, to make the very request 
which you have made to me. But 
before I do so, I must know one 
thing.” 

He led his niece back to the 
chair from which she had risen on 


began Mr. 
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his entrance, and, taking my hand 

I stood behind it, asked kindly, 

“My dear Mericas, is it your 
wish to come with us? I cannot 
let you sacrifice your happiness, 
even to secure Letty’ s; and if you 
cannot freely say, ‘J prefer to go 
to England,’ you shall not be asked 
to go.” 

“TI do; I should prefer it,” I 
answered most earnestly and most 
sincerely; and he, dropping my 
hand, bowed to me, and said, 

“Then I go to your father.” 

My father was but too glad of 
an opportunity of placing me so 
advantageously. He made but one 
condition, which was that I should 
remain constant to the Roman 
Catholic faith. Mr. Godstone pro- 
mised that I should have every 
opportunity for the observances of 
my religion—a promise which he 
most scrupulously fulfilled. My 
two remaining sisters (one was 
now married, two were become 
nuns, and one—the nearest to me 
in age and the dearest—was dead, 
two years before, of a slow fever) 
esteemed me most fortunate, and 
my father bade me be careful to 
show my gratitude to my kind 
friends. He told me also that he 
would not have trusted me so far 
from home with Madame Rolandi 
and her daughter only—who might, 
if I should chance to offend them, 
cast me off—but that his great 
reliance was in Mr. Godstone, 
“who is,’ said he, “the soul of 
honour, and who has been almost 
a second father to you.” He 
further bade me, if any motion of 
marriage should chance to be made 
to me, that I should submit myself 
to the counsel of Mr. Godstone as 
to his own, and made me promise 
to him that I would take no step 
in the matter of marriage without 
Mr. Godstone’s sanction. This I 
promised very heartily, and the 
remembrance of these words, which 
were in a manner my father’s last 
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injunction, for I saw him no more, 
served as matter for reflection to 
me in many a long and lonely hour 
afterwards. 

Thus it was that, at the age of 
nineteen, I quitted my native 
country, and, I think, am like never 
to see it again, save in my dreams. 
I will not speak of the discomforts 
of our voyage, further than to say 
that Madame Rolandi and her 
daughter were very ill, and [ still 
more so, and that Mr. Godstone 
showed a never-failing kindness to 
us in our wretched condition. We 
reached England in the early part 
of the year 1749, and were soon 
established in a handsome house 
which Mr. Godstone had taken in 
Pall-mall. He took also a smaller 


one in the City for his clerks, 
counting-house, &¢., and was soon 
as busily employed as ever, while 
his place in Lisbon was filled by 
his nephew, Mr. Charles Godstone, 
and by Mr. Diaz, his head clerk, 
the kindly little man in whose 


company I had first beheld him. 
And now began a life of pleasure 
and convenience, such as I had 
never dreamed of. Madame 
Rolandi had a vast number of 
friends in London and in the 
country, and the circle daily in- 
creased. Her beauty, which was 
still remarkable, and the reputa- 
tion of a wealth which she did not 
in fact possess, drew around her a 
crowd of admirers. She might, I 
am sure, have married to great 
advantage, but she had acquired a 
taste for independence, and, though 
she might desire it for her daughter, 
was by no means ambitious of 
marriage for herself. Letty, too, 
was not without her lovers, of 
whom she seemed to distinguish 
now one, now another, though she 
agreed with me that not one of 
them was worthy of being seriously 
distinguished. Indeed, I could not 
but suspect that their addresses 
were paid rather to Mr. Godstone’s 
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heiress than to Letty Rolandi. And 
yet, perhaps, I am unjust, since 
the absence of such addresses to 
myself may well have proceeded 
from my want of charms as well 
as of fortune, for I well know that 
I was less handsome than she, 
besides being known to be a 
foreigner and a Roman Catholic. 
I received, of course, my inevitable 
share in those unmeaning com- 
pliments with which, in these days, 
every man of fashion considers it 
his part to insult the understanding 
as well as the modesty of his female 
acquaintance, but these I knew 
how to rate at their proper value. 
We visited plays (the unrivalled 
Mr. Garrick had then but newly 
begun his surprising career), con- 
certs (which to me were the most 
ravishing entertainments of all), 
assemblies, routs, and balls. As 
the season advanced we made 
acquaintance with the pleasures of 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall, and it was 
projected that we should visit 
Bath ; but circumstances combined 
to frustrate this design, and it was 
reserved to me to become ac- 
quainted with that town at a more 
particular crisis of my history. 
Our accomplishments in dancing 
were but slender, and we set to 
work to perfect our execution in 
the matter of minuets and country 
dances. Mr. Godstone, to our sur- 
prise, would often join us, and 
many a pleasant hour have we had 
thus, which, to my mind, out- 
weighed the gayer pleasures of 
ball or assembly, for at these latter 
amusements Mr. Godstone, when 
he attended, did not join in the 
diversions of the younger part, but 
rather attached himself to the 
ranks of the elders. Unlike 
most men who, when they have 
passed the age of thirty, appear 
desirous to linger on its bounds, 
he the rather pressed onward to 
assume more age than he _pos- 
sessed. His dress, for instance, 
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was always grave in colour, and his 
manner plain and simple. Nor 
had he that tone of gay trifling 
towards women which seems to 
mark a possible suitor, and this 
notwithstanding a most especial 
courteousness, which was extended 
as well to those below him as to 
his equals in rank. 

But, to proceed with my narra- 
tive, there was an old friendship 
between Mr. Godstone’s family and 
that of Mr. Edward Preston, a 
young gentleman who had gained 
some distinction as a volunteer 
against the Scotch rebels some few 
years previous, at which time he 
had scarce attained the age of 
twenty. Mr. Preston was now in- 
vited to visit at Mr. Godstone’s 
house, and both families were de- 
sirous to arrange a marriage 
between him and Letty, a desire to 
which neither of the young people 
was, I believe, a stranger. Mr. 


Godstone, I observed, seemed to 
look forward with peculiar im- 


patience to Mr. Preston’s arrival. 
He gave us a very particular ac- 
count of the young gentleman’s 
fine air and character for bravery. 
And then, turning to his sister, 
he added, with a kind of half sigh, 
“You must expect to see the 
family face in him, Letitia.” 

She looked at him without re- 
plying, and he, in an undertone, 
half to her, half to himself, 
dropped the words, “So like —,” 
and then, leaning his face on his 
hand sank into a reverie. Letty, 
who was reading the first volume 
of that enthralling book “ The 
History of Clarissa Harlowe,” had 
looked up when her uncle spoke of 
Mr. Preston, but when he ceased, 
returned to her reading. Madame 
Rolandi was at her tambour-frame. 
I sat hemming some cambric 
ruffles for a morning gown, and, 
my occupation being less engross- 
ing than theirs, my mind wandered 
from it. I had looked up, moved 
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by I know not what tone in Mr. 
Godstone’s words, and my eyes 
unconsciously fixed themselves 
upon his face. I thought of that 
day in my father’s counting house, 
and of the fair, young Englishman 
who had spoken so kindly to a 
little lonely child. Then my 
memory travelled onward. I saw 
him as I had known him through 
all these years, thinking always of 
his sister, his nephew, his nieces, 
his brother’s widow, his duties as a 
merchant; never, in any anxiety, 
too much preoccupied to have 
kindly remembrance of all about 
him, and of me among the rest. 
And now those for whom he had 
toiled were growing up and spread- 
ing their wings to seek other 
shelters. The sister, for whom he 
had done so much, regarded his 
happiness but little, and he was 
moving towards the latter period 
of life only to be left alone. All 
these thoughts were in my mind as 
I watched his face. The grave 
sweetness of his look was some- 
what deepened, and its melancholy 
cast made me feel as if I could 
cover my face and weep. I sup- 
pose he must have felt my eyes 
upon him, for he looked up sud- 
denly, and, meeting my gaze, asked 
“Why so grave, Mericas? ” 

I knew not what to answer. His 
question drew the eyes of the ladies 
upon me, and I know that I 
blushed deeply, though, indeed, I 
knew not why I should; and he, 
seeing that his question had con- 
fused me, did not press me further, 
but, putting it aside, took up my 
guitar, played a chord or two, and 
then, with a smile, asked me if I 
would sing. This exercise was my 
greatest pleasure, and I consented 
gladly, for I knew that he loved to 
hear me. I sang, and Mr. God- 
stone stood before me, resting his 
one hand against the high chimney- 
piece, and his forehead against 
that, while his other hand fingered 
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his sword hilt, listening, with a 
dreamy look in his eyes. 

The next day, while Mr. Godstone 
was away in the city, Madame Ro- 
landi began to speak to us again of 
Mr. Preston's coming, and of her 
acquaintance with his family, I 
was kneeling on a low stool before 
her, holding a skein of silk, which 
she was winding. Letty, who did 
not love work, was leaning back in 
her chair, while she idly teased her 
parrot, which gave, from time to 
time, a discordant shriek of anger. 
Madame Rolandi told us that the 
Preston family consisted of four 
daughters and two sons, of whom 
Mr. Edward Preston was the 
youngest, his elder brother being 
his senior by nearly twenty years 
—a widower, with no child; and 
that his sisters had all married to 
much advantage, “ though,” she 
added, glancing across at the 
panels of mirror let into the fire- 
place below the chimney-board, 
“they were none of them very re- 
markable for beauty, the eldest 
alone excepted. She, indeed, was 
a lovely creature. Some thought 
her to be the finest woman in 
London.” 

“And is that the sister whom 
my uncle says that Mr. Preston 
resembles?” Letty asked, with 
interest. 

“Yes; and if it be so, I am im- 
patient to seehim. I saw her once, 
dressed for a birthday, in a suit 
of pale blue, flowered with silver. 
She looked like an angel, walked 
out of a dream. I remember who 
said that of her.” 

I looked down at a knot in the 
silk, and some hidden feeling made 
me sure that it was Mr. Godstone 
who had said so. 

“And what became of her? 
But of course she married,” said 
Letty. 

“She was very near to being 
your aunt, Letty.’ 

“Oh, lord!” said Letty, “she 





would have cast us all into the 
shade.” 

I saw that Madame Rolandi 
glanced across once more at her 
own image, and she smiled a little 
haughtily. Indeed, it must have 
been a beautiful sister-in-law who 
should have eclipsed her, even 
then. 

“She was older than he was,” 
Madame Rolandi continued; “ and 
she had trifled with him, while he 
was still a boy, and she, an accom- 
plished coquette.” 

“To think of uncle Richard as 
having ever been a boy, and in love 
with a coquette too!” laughed 
Letty. 

“He was in earnest, I can assure 
you. His duel with Lord Arming- 
ham was on her account.” 

“T thought it was a quarrel at 
cards.” 

“They gave it out so, but it was 
for Barbara Preston’s sake ; and it 
was pretty well known at the time 
that it was so. And it was very 
ill-thought of, too, in a man like 
Lord Armingham, to fight a youth 
of nineteen, not yet from college, 
as my brother was. But, I believe, 
myself, that the quarrel was of 
Richard’s seeking, and that Lord 
Armingham could not help him- 
self.” 

“And what did Miss Preston 
say ?” Letty asked, once more. 

“She was a good deal touched, 
I believe. I know she visited him 
at my father’s house, and when 
she saw his arm in a sling, she 
burst into tears. I saw that, myself. 
Then Richard said, he valued his 
arm only if he might use it for her. 
And the next day, in spite of his 
wound, he rode over to make his 
formal request to her father; and 
when he arrived, his groom said, 
he was as white as a statue with 
the pain, and his teeth cle nched 
together, but he threw up his head, 

and went in, bravely. And when 

he came into Sir William Preston’s 
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study, Sir William would have had 
him drink a glass of wine. ‘“ Nay,” 
said he, ‘‘ but let me speak, first.” 
And so he began, and got so far 
as to Barbara’s name, and then put 
up his hand to his forehead, and 
groaned, and fell forward, in a 
swoon, into Sir William’s arms. 
And then, for a fortnight, he was 
in a high fever, and unable to be 
moved, and lay at Preston Hall, 
ealling out always on Barbara. 
And the end of it was that she 
vowed no other man had ever so 
loved her as he had done, and she 
would marry him or none.” 

* Oh, how came it then”’—said I. 
And Madame Rolandi completed 
my broken sentence—“ that she did 
not keep her promise? You shall 
hear. When my brother recovered 
—if that can be called a recovery, 
when he rose up looking like his 
ghost, so white and thin, and taller 
by two inches—my father decided 
that he should go for a year to 
Portugal, and I with him to watch 
over his health. And, so, we went, 
and there, as you know, I met 
your father, Letty, and we were 
married ; and then my father was 
taken ill, and Richard was sum- 
moned home. Then began our 
family troubles. My father died, 
and your uncle Charles died, leaving 
your aunt and the children to 
Richard’s care—that was your 
uncle Charles’s way; he married a 
pretty face, and never thought how 
they were to live, and then, when 
he had got himself into an in- 
superable embarrassment, he died, 
and handed it on to Richard.” 

I could not help thinking that 
it was rather Madame Rolandi’s 
way, too; but I knew how differ- 
ently appear those circumstances 
which have befallen others, and 
those in which we have ourselves 
been actors. 

“Then,” continued Madame 
Rolandi, “my husband died, and 
I was left alone in a strange 
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country. I wrote to Richard, 
begging him to come to me in my 
trouble and my loneliness, and he 
came. Then he found that his 
affairs in Lisbon were such as re- 
quired a thorough investigation, 
and that, if he desired to save any- 
thing of our father’s property, he 
must remain there for at least 
some years. He wrote to Miss 
Preston, telling her of this neces- 
sity, and begging her either to let 
him come back and marry her im- 
mediately, or to wait until he could 
return and take her to a secure, 
though a poorer, home than he had 
hoped. Her mother answered it. 
She said, her daughter’s health 
was too weak to suffer her to live 
out of England ; that Richard was 
too young, and his position too un- 
certain for marrying ; that Barbara 
was older than he, and could ill 
afford to wait for her lover till her 
beauty left her; that she might 
have had more advantageous 
alliances but for her promise to 
him ; and that he himself might 
change, being so young. And 
Richard wrote, ‘ Let me have a word 
in her own hand, and if she does 
indeed desire to be rid of me, I will 
trouble her no more.’ And by the 
next ship, she wrote a long letter. 
I know not what, for he never 
showed it. And within six months 
after, she married my Lord Ames- 
worthy, and is since dead.” 

“Oh! how could she?” I 
cried. 

“You are a child, Mericas. Was 
it not for the best? What would 
have become of me and Letty—ay, 
and of youtoo—if he had come home 
to marry a London beauty? And 
as to love, child, those are not the 
worst off, who have the flower 
without the fruit. My brother, 
himself, knows now that he is 
better single. He is far too gentle 
for a husband. A wife would make 
him wretched. And do you sup- 
pose that any other woman would 
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have been to him what I have 
been—I, who know his wishes and 
his habits as no stranger whom he 
might have married could have 
known them? And is not Letty 
like his own daughter to him? 
Depend upon it, Mericas, she did 
the best thing for him, as well as 
for herself, and he knows it.” 

But I recalled the look that had 
been in Mr. Godstone’s eyes, and 
my heart ached. 

On the next day but one after 
this, Mr. Preston was to arrive. He 
was to come from his brother’s 
estate in the country, so was not 
expected till late in the evening. 
Madame Rolandi and her daughter 
were gone, that morning, shopping, 
into the city. I, being left alone, 
seated myself at the harpsichord, 
singing songs of my own country ; 
and under the spell of music, which 
was always powerful upon me, had 
forgotten all else. Suddenly, a 
little clinking sound in the room 
aroused me. Startled, I looked 
round, and beheld a young man 
standing, with his hat in his hand, 
and contemplating me with atten- 
tion. He was fashionably dressed 
in pale brown satin, a bow of blue 
on his sword-hilt, and had an 
unmistakable air of fashion and 
distinction. I stared at him, I 
fear, with unmannerly surprise. 

“ Forgive me, madam,” he said, 
with a profound bow, “ that I have 
presumed to play the spy. upon you. 
I was told that I should find the 
ladies here, and coming in, was 
ravished by the sweet sounds which 
a sweeter mouth discoursed. [| 
could not, madam, dare to interrupt 
you. But for my unlucky sword, 
which at some slight motion, struck 
against a chair and betrayed me, I 
would have rejoiced to stand thus 
for ever.” 

“And pray, sir,’ said I, not 
much regarding this fine speech, 
which I am sure he had studied 
during the pause, “ may I have the 
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honour to know to whom I 
speaking ? ” 

Then, with another bow, “I am 
Edward Preston, madam, and your 
devoted servant.” I curtsied, and 
begged him to be seated. 

But he: “Tell me, first, that 
you pardon me for intruding 
upon you thus. Let me not feel 
myself an Acton, invading the 
haunts of an offended Diana—and 
if, indeed, I have offended, I have 
paid, like Actzeon, a price which 
for aught else had been heavy.” 

“Nay, nay, sir, pray do not 
accuse me of transforming you. I 
assure you I am not such a terrible 
person. Once more, I beg you will 
be seated. You will find a volume 
of a novel close to your hand, which 
may, perhaps, divert you for a 
quarter of an hour,’—and I moved 
towards the door. 

“ Still so inexorable? Will the 
goddess, although she cease to kill, 
banish, and withdraw the light of 
her presence from me?’ 

“The goddess, sir—since god- 
dess I am to be—will, with your 
leave, retire to change her dress 
before dinner, and will beg Miss 
Clarissa Harlowe to supply her 
place.” 

“Your place,” said the absurd 
creature, “is not to be supplied by 
any substitute, and when you go, 
you take with you that of mine 
which you know not” (I stared), 
“and which I would not have 
again.” Laying his hand on his 
heart, he bowed once more, and 
yet more profoundly than before. 
His good looks—for he was indeed 
very handsome—his fine voice, and 
elegant bearing, saved his over- 
exalted compliments from being 
altogether ridiculous. Indeed, he 
was one of those persons who can 
perform even a foolish act with 
grace, and almost save it from 
folly, however foolish it be, by 
seeming never ashamed of it. 

I again curtsied, and said, “ I am 
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sorry, sir, that Madame and Miss 
Rolandi are not here to receive 
you. Mr. Godstone had told them 
to expect you this evening only.” 

“What! Are not you Miss 
Rolandiy” said Mr. Preston, and 
he looked so disconcerted that I 
could not forbear laughing, as I 
thought of all the fine things which 
he had wasted on me. 

“Oh no, sir, by no means. Per- 
mit me to restore to you the elegant 
compliments which were meant as 
offerings to Miss Rolandi, and 
which are, indeed, ill-suited enough 
to me.” 

I made a little gesture, as if I 
handed them back to him, and 
withdrew hastily, before he could 
reply. 

When I came down, just before 
dinner, I found him sitting with 
Madame and Miss Rolandi. 

Mr. Godstone had just returned, 
and followed me into the room in 
his riding dress. 

“Ha! Ned, are you there 
already? I thought you were not 
to reach London till’ to- night. I 
see I need not make you acquainted 
with the ladies.” 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Preston ; 
“T have had to present myself, 
modest as I am.’ 

The smile that sat upon his fine 
face as he said this suited him 
so well, his air was so easy and 
degagé, that I could not wonder 
that Mr. Godstone’s eyes rested 
upon him with pleasure. Letty’s 
face, too, wore a strange, half- 
petulant smile of gratification, like 
that of a spoiled child who has a 
new toy given it, and is half in 
pleasure at the toy, half in fear 
lest it should break, and ready, if 
it does, to turn a torrent of re- 
proach on the giver. Mr. Godstone 
left us to change his dress, but, 
soon returning, we went to dinner. 
It was a gay meal. Mr. Preston 
sat between Madame Rolandi and 
her daughter, and kept them in 
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high good humour. He had a 
lively wit, and seemed to say 
sparkling things with ease. Mr. 
Godstone said but little, but looked 
on, smiling. To me Mr. Preston 
scarce spoke, but, when I chanced 
to look up, I more than once met 
his eyes, and I had an uncomfort- 
able feeling —as if his mind 
watched me, even when his eyes 
were absent. 

When we three ladies had with- 
drawn, leaving the gentlemen to 
their wine, the conversation fell at 
once on the new guest. Madame 
Rolandi was loud in commendation. 
Letty would only say that he was 
well enough for a man; yet she 
would not suffer the conversation 
to wander from him. For my part 
I said, being appealed to, that he 
was indeed very handsome, and 
that I thought he appeared like a 
good dancer. Then Letty smiled 
suddenly, and I was quite sure 
that she thought of Lady Pent- 
whistle’s ball. After awhile, the 
gentlemen came up. The _ tea 
equipage was served, and while the 
cups were handing round, appeared 
no less a person than Lady Pent- 
whistle herself, accompanied by 
Lady Lucy, her niece. Captain 
Ferrers and his friend, Mr. Ellcott, 
soon after followed, both of whom 
were numbered in the ever-shifting 
train of Letty’s admirers. Then it 
was that I observed how much 
fascinatioy Mr. Preston really pos- 
sessed. There was that about this 
young gentleman which gave him 
an ascendancy in all societies. 
Compared with him, Cajtain 
Ferrers seemed clownish, and Mr. 
Elleott, formal. The discourse 
soon fell upon her ladyship’s ball. 

“T trust, Mr. Preston,” she said, 
turning her diamond snuffbox this 
way and that, “that I may number 
you among my guests.” 

“T account myself 
madam, in the 
replied, bowing. 





honoured 
, 
permission,” he 
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Letty, who was speaking to Lady 
Lucy of a new mode in tippets, 
made one moment’s halt in her 
talk, and the soft colour deepened 
a little on her fair, round cheek. I 
thought, as I looked at her, how 
pretty it was possible to her to be 
when she was pleased. To my 
surprise (I think to hers also), Mr. 
Preston did not beg leave to be 
her partner,* but turned to Mr. 
Godstone with some remark which 
escaped my ear. A sullen look 
dropped like a cloud over Letty’s 
face, and she scarce spoke another 
word. Mr. Ellcott, a few minutes 
after, humbly requested the pro- 
mise of her hand for the ball, 
which she gave, ungraciously 
enough. Her mother frowned, and 
I—I know not why—felt sure that 
Mr. Preston had heard what passed. 
He gave, however, no evidence of 
having done so, ‘but disengaged 
himself from Mr. Godstone, and, 
coming to Miss Rolandi, ‘asked 
whether she would condescend to 
accept of a very indifferent partner 


for the evening’s amusement on 
Wednesday. 

“T have given my promise al- 
ready,” Letty replied; but she 
looked somewhat appeased by his 
having, although too late, at least 
proffered the request. 


Then said Mr. Preston, “ Alas! 
how unfortunate am I.” 

Some minutes after, sitting—it 
seemed by chance—next me, he 
said in a low tone, “ May I trust 
that Miss Armento will permit me 
the hope of becoming her partner, 
in token that she forgives my rash 
intrusion on her privacy ?” 

I bowed acceptance, and I will 
not deny that I had a certain base 
satisfaction in the thought of so 
distinguished a partner, for I loved 
dancing, and knew that I danced 
well. Yet I was a little angry, too, 
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at the manceuvre which I could 
not but suspect him of having 
accomplished, and by no means had 
a mind to be made the object of 
attentions so double-faced. 

Mr. Preston did not again 
address me, but devoted himself 
to Miss Rolandi, and slowly she 
recovered her good humour under 
the influence of his pleasing flat- 
teries. A little later, he begged 
her to sing, and she, after due 
persuasion, consented. Soon, by a 
dexterous art on his part, I was 
called to the harpsichord to assist 
in finding a song. My guitar was 
taken up, and Mr. Preston, all the 
while addressing Miss Rolandi, so 
contrived that I was brought, in 
spite of my efforts to get away, to 
play and sing. I perceived that 
Mr. Preston at first continued to 
talk to Miss Rolandi as before; 
but, suddenly breaking off, “‘ Pardon 
me, madam,” says he, “I am 
interrupting your enjoyment of 
the music. The pleasure of your 
conversation had almost made me 
forgetful of the rules of polite- 
ness.” 

And, drawing back a little, he 
stood behind her chair, with the 
appearance of attending on her 
pleasure. I could not but observe, 
as he stood how elegant was his 
posture, yet with a natural grace- 
fulness which, compared with the 
captain and his friend, reminded 
me oddly of Mr. Garrick seen 
on the stage with a couple of raw 
performers, of whom the one was 
stiff and ill at ease, the other 
pedantic. And when I ceased, he 
said to me merely, “I thank you, 
madam ;” but he lifted his eyes to 
mine, and let me see in them a 
shining, almost like tears. 

But, if he supposed that I should 
be overwhelmed by this testimony 
of his emotion, he mistook me. 


(To be continued.) 


* It was customary to retain the same partner throughout the whole evening. 
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I’m a reporter, bound to do 
Reporter’s duty ; 

In language beautiful all through 
I sing of Beauty. 


And he who thinks these words of 
mine 
Something too many, 
Let him reflect—for every line 
I get a penny. 


I sing of how the Red Prince took 
His pretty daughter, 

To marry her to Connaught’s Dook 
Across the water. 


Oh, bright was Windsor’s quaint 
old town, 
Decked out with bravery ; 
And blesséd Spring had ne’er a 
frown 
Or such-like knavery. 


The sea of legs before the gate 
And round the steeple, 

In short, the marvellously great 
Amount of people, 


Instead of treading upon toes 
And dresses tearing, 

Was (as a royal marriage goes), 
[ thought, forbearing. 


The church-bells rang, the brass 
bands played, 
The place was quite full, 
Before the Quality had made 
The scene delightful. 


They came from Paddington by 
scores, 
*Mid rustics ploughing, 
And women huddled at the doors, 
And infants bowing. 
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While condescension on their part 

We quite expected, 
On ours, as usual, England’s heart 
Was much affected. 


Whene’er we welcome Rank 
Worth 
From foreign lands, it 
Becomes a wonder, how on earth 
That organ stands it! 


and 


* * * * * * 


The Berkshire Volunteers in grey, 
(Loyd Lindsay, Colonel), 

And the bold Rifles hold the way, 
With Captain Burnell. 


To guard St. 
nave, 
Believe me, no men 
Could properly themselves behave 
Except the yeomen. 


George’s brilliant 


Spring dresses came “ like daffodils 
Before the swallow,” 

On ladies’ pretty forms (with bills, 
Alas! to follow). 


Their beauty “took the winds of 
March” 
(Which in my rhymes is 
A theft: the metaphors are arch, 
But they’re the Times’s). 


Sir Elvey played a solemn air ; 
I sent a wish up ; 

Four Bishops came to join the pair, 
And one Archbishop. 


Nine minor parsons after that 

To help them poured in, 

One strange-named man 
them sate, 


The Rev. Tahourdin. 


among 
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But oh! how this “ prolific pen” 
Of mine must falter, 

When I describe the noblemen 
Before the altar! 


There was the Lady Em’ly King- 
scote, like a tulip ; 
The Maharajah Duleep Singh, 
And Mrs. Duleep. 


The gallant Teck might there be 
seen 
With sword and buckler, 
His Mary in a dark sage green, 


And Countess Puckler. 


Count Schlippenbach, the Ladies 
Schlie- 
fen and De Grunne, 
And other names that seem to me 
A little funny. 


Though from his years the child 
was warm, 
Prince Albert Victor 
Looked, in his naval uniform, 
A perfect pictur. 


The Marchioness of Salisbury 
I wondered at in 

Reseda velvet draped with my- 
osotis satin. 


Dark amethyst on jupes of poult 
Wore the Princesses ; 
And ostrich feathers 
moult 
From half the dresses. 


seemed to 
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Real diamonds were as thick as 
peas, 
And sham ones thicker— 
Till overcome, your special flees 
To ask for liquor! 
« * * * * 
The show is o’er: by 
twos 
I see them fleeting off, 
Lord Beaconsfield, the “ Daily 
News,” 
And Major Vietinghoff. 
The happy couple lead the way, 
For life embarking ; 
Then Captain Egerton and La- 
dy Adela,—Larking. 


twos and 


Louisa Margaret! to thee 
Be grief a stranger, 

And may thy husband never be 
A Connaught Ranger. 


If in the blush of mutual hopes, 
And fond devotion, 

You're honeymooning on the slopes, 
I’ve not a notion. 


But this I feel, that for your true 
And honest passion, 

All sober folks wish well to you 
In manly fashion. 

While, for your chroniclers, [know, 
Regnante V.R., 

From east to west ’twere hard to 

show 

Such men as we are! 


Herman C. MERIVALE. 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Exeter CoLLeGe, OxForD. 
March 22, 1879 


At the end of last Term an interesting little pamphlet appeared, con- 
taining a summary report of the debates which have been held at the 
Union during the last seven years. As an index of the opinions prevalent 
amongst undergraduates, it is important, though too much weight must 
not be attached to the votes given on any particular subject, as, owing to 
the division usually taking place at a somewhat late hour, but few 
members comparatively record their votes. The ordinary undergraduate 
is a strong Conservative. Mr. Gladstone’s measures were almost 
invariably censured, while the policy of the present Government, parti- 
cularly with regard to foreign affairs, has been constantly approved of by 
large majorities. Nor do the members of the Union confine their conver- 
sation to home politics. The house declared in favour of Don Carlos and 
the Comte de Chambord as representatives of the Legitimate Monarchy, 
and refused to censure Marshal MacMahon for his atte mpted Coup 
@ Etat. Coming to social matters, we find that Cremation was approved of, 
that the Poor Laws were twice condemned, and the Game Laws supported. 
Occasionally a bold spirit has proposed to abolish the Monarchy or the 
House of Lords; but such notions have been generally met by the 
previous question. More abstract questions are occasionally discussed, 
and it is curious to notice how very gloomy a view is taken of the 
ultimate results of modern civilisation ; one honourable member going so 
far as to declare that, unless a firm stand be made, the consequences of 
the present moral and social condition of this country will be fatal to its 
ultimate prosperity. The debates which are held every Thursday evening 
are so popular that it has been found necessary to build a new debating 
hall, the foundation stone of which was laid by Sir Stafford Northcote 
last June, and the hall is expected to be completed by the end of the 
Long Vacation. 

At length Oxford has made up its mind to follow the example of 
Cambridge, and establish Ladies’ Colleges. The question has been 
mooted for a long time, but the odiwm theologicum has hitherto prevented 
anything being done. The diffic ‘ulty has at length been solved by the 
establishment of a central board, which is to provide lectures on all the 
subjects recognised in the Se hools, except Theology ; while there are 
to be two halls where the students may reside—Somerville Hall, which 
is to be purely unsectarian, but otherwise resemble an English home; 
and a distinctively Church ‘Hall (the name of which has, I believe, not 
yet been decided upon), under the superintendence of a daughter of the 
Bishop of Lincoln. The committees include the names of most of the 
leading educationalists in Oxford, and there seems every chance of success. 
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If one may judge by the large number of ladies who attend public 
lectures on all manner of subjects, the opportunities afforded by this new 
scheme will be welcomed by a great many residents in Oxford, as well as 
those who will take up their abode in one or other of these Halls. 

Talking of Lectures, I must not omit to mention that Mr. W. R. S. 
Ralston has been delighting children and grown-up people here by his 
inimitable Fairy Stories, as much as he did his audiences in St. James’s 
Hall. The large Lecture Room at the Museum was crowded on 
Wednesday afternoon, and surely such peals of laughter were never 
before heard in that abode of science. A few cross-grained persons 
were heard to mutter something about a Punch and Judy Show being 
the next thing one would meet with in an Oxford lecture-room; but 
these grumblers were few and far between, and were mostly those whose 
empty benches testify to their inability to interest their auditors. 

The great examination question still remains unsettled, though, unless 
any important alterations are made by Convocation, the general 
principles seem settled, viz., that the Final Honour Schools (with the 
exception of Jurisprudence) shall be held only once a year ; that they shall 
in most cases take place in the summer somewhat later in the term than 
at present ; that no one shall be allowed to “ go in” for an honour school 
after his twentieth term ; and that, under certain circumstances, A/grotats 
(as at Cambridge) will be allowed. Thus, moderations and the pass 
examinations remain in slatu quo, though, in many quarters, strong 
opinions have been expressed in favour of remodelling the whole exami- 
nation system ; vivd voce is retained, and the schools are still to be held 
in term time, and not, as some amiable enthusiasts desired, in the Long 
Vacation. 

A somewhat lively discussion took place in Convocation the other day 
relative to a proposed grant of £270 per annum for three years to the 
Bodleian Library, for the purpose of compiling asubject catalogue. The 
opponents of the grant declared that such a catalogue would be worse 
than useless, and must take at least eight or ten years to complete ; but 
their arguments were refuted by the librarian and some of the constant 
readers at the Bodleian, who spoke strongly in favour of the proposed 
catalogue as a most valuable supplement to the great alphabetical one 
which has just been finished. Many interesting facts were elicited 
during the debate. It appears that the Bodleian contains some 400,000 
‘titles,’ and that the alphabetical catalogue has been constructed with a 
view to there being eventually about 2,000,000 ‘titles’; thus, for example, 
the letter E has some thirty folio volumes to itself alone, and other 
letters even a greater number. 

Report says that the Commissioners are by no means satisfied with 
the proposals sent in by most of the colleges. Some desire to retain the 
present system of fellowships, others to rigidly restrict their tenure to 
seven years unless the holder fills some college office. Others, again, go 
in strongly for professor-fellows; while one college is said to have pro- 
posed the total abolition of all fellowships, and the substitution of the 
Keble plan of tutors and lecturers only. Meanwhile it is certain that a 
considerable number of new professorships will be founded, amongst 
which it is to be hoped will be found a professorship of geography, to 
the need of which the Royal Geographical Society has recently called 
attention in a memorial addressed to the governing bodies of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. At Oxford the subject is recog- 
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nised both in the pass and honour schools; but, owing to the lack of 
instruction to be had, it is very rarely taken up by pass men, and is 
shirked by those who are reading for honours in the Modern History 
School. 

The Commissioners have also decided to establish a museum of classical 
archeology—a thing greatly needed in the home of classical study; and it 
is to be hoped they will see their way to assisting Professor Monier 
Williams in his scheme for an Indian institute, which is intended to bear 
the same relation to Eastern studies that the Taylorian does to Modern 
Languages. 

Among the books which have appeared from the Clarendon Press 
during the present month are Mr. Holt’s edition of the “Ormulum,” 
Messrs. Vigfusson and Powell’s “Icelandic Ree der,” Mr Milne’s 
“ Selections from Johnson,” and Sir William Anson’s “ Law of Contracts.” 
We are soon to expect the first part of Professor Skeat’s “ English 
Etymological Dictionary,” and a third edition of Professor Earle’s 
= Philology of the English Tongue.” 


Sr. Joun’s CoLtLtece, CAMBRIDGE, 
March 25, 1879. 


Acatn the almanac tolls the knell of parting term. Several early birds 
have already flown, and College porters begin to move to and fro in the 
courts with an air of loyal expectancy, while the brotherhood of cabmen 
are steeping their imaginations in the roseate hues of many an imminent 
overcharge. For some few days, however, the dons will harden their 
hearts against certain of their captives, on whose behalf there is set 
forth each morning at nine in the various Halls an ample feast of quills 
and blotting paper, backed by a generous profusion of ink. Here may 
be seen the hi upless underg ‘aduate, whose thoughts on such occasions 
will not flow, assiduously illing and refilling his pen, as he gazes in 
vain, with a yearning face, upon those dignified masterpieces in oil who 
are ranged aloft on the walls pour encourager les autres. In vain does he 
try to make passable bricks from empty straw, for College examinations 
seem to become more and more efficient every year. 

Since my last letter the Master of Corpus has died, and his successor 
has been elected. Dr. Pulling, who was appointed on the death of Dr. 
Lamb in 1850, for nineteen years discharged his duties of Head with an 
unvarying consiste ncy, which won him the attachment of many friends. 
At the outset of his career he was for five years curate of Grantcheste r, 
where he is still affectionately reme mbered. During his tenure of the 
office of Vice-Chancellor in 1852-3, he assisted at the installation of the 
late Lord Derby as Chancellor for Oxford, and received in connection 
with this event the degree of D.C.L. By the death of Dr. Pulling the 
Conservative and Evangelical parties have lost a very staunch sup- 
porter. 

To the vacant post the Rev. E. H. Perowne was last week elected. 
Dr. Perowne was Senior Classic—with a double degree—in 1850, and 
has held many University appointments. He is also, to quote the 
Cambridge Chronicle, “the recognised leader of the party in the 
University who view with suspicion and distrust the reforms which 
have been effected since 1856.” 
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Our great Parliamentary wave of fresh reform promises soon to be on 
us and make itself felt. Four or five Colleges, including the two largest, 
having completed the work of amending their Statutes, have now chosen 
and returned their own Commissioners. These auxiliary members, sitting 
in conjunction with the original six Royal Commissioners, will compose 
in each case the final body which is to determine upon the details of 
the new era about to be ushered in on every College. 

Another suggestion has just been added to the crowd of new proposals 
which have started up in the renaissance of energy occasioned by the 
prospect of earnest improvement. The Royal Geographical Society 
have submitted a Memorial to the Universities, desiring them to establish 
Professorships of Geography. The Council of the Society proceed to 
say that “they take Geography to mean .. . a compendious treat- 
ment of all the prominent conditions of a country,” including its human 
inhabitants, “the latter in respect not only to their race, but also to 
their present and past history, so far as it is intimately connected with 
the peculiarities of the land they inhabit.’ The Memorial continues, 
that “in the sense thus given to Geography it really becomes the 
meeting-place of all the sciences, and a Professor of Geography would 
thus require to be a man of wide attainments, these attainments, indeed, 
having to do, not only with all departments of physical and biological 
science, but also with history and politics.” Most readers will agree 
with this estimate of the ability of the future Professor: he can scarce sly 
fail to be a singular attraction to the society he will ne vi since he must 
possess unfathomable resources for conversation, and a limitless bird’s- 
eye view of mundane things in general. There seems no doubt, however, 
that the establishment of Geographical Professorships is something 
peculiarly appropriate for an English university. 

Next Thursday the Senate will discuss the new Scheme agreed upon 
by the Classical Board for the alteration of the — al Tripos. It is 
proposed that this great examination shall in future be divided into two 
parts, of which the first, open to a man by the end of his second year, 
shall be confined to pure classics; while the second part, coming at the 
close of a man’s third or fourth year, shall embrace five sections: of 
these five, one is obligatory on all candidates, consisting of a further 
examination in composition and translation; but of the other four 
sections—Ancient History, Ancient Philosophy, Archeology, and 
Philology—a candidate may select any one, and may not take more than 
two. Thus a studént who shall have gone through this Tripos will 
come out a graduate not merely intensely familiar with the best ancient 
literature, but also a man who has been led on by his familiarity until 
he has become more or less linked by thought into some of those 
fundamental facts which lie quiet at the bottom of everything. 

But opinions differ, and a distinguished Cambridge scholar writing in 
the Times the other day finds a “column and a quarter of type barely 
sufficient for the expression of his utter protest against this threate _ 
change in the spirit of his dream. Mr. Page is poignantly overcome by 
the reflection that under the new arrangements, that scholar in pure 
classics who “ten years ago would have been specially and separately 
presented to the Vice-Chancellor for his degree as the Senior Classic of 
his"year,” will now, if he rest content with the purity of his brilliance, 
and decline to apply it, simply “ be excused the general examination for 
the B.A. degree.” Since, however, it is the sixteen members of the 
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Classical Board who have unanimously—with the single exception of ys 
Page—drawn up this scheme, and since it was in pursuance of ¢ 
request from the Conference of Head Masters that they were first set 
to work at doing so, an ordinary critic may be allowed to think that 
perhaps the special distinction hitherto accorded to a Senior Classic was 
injudicious, and that educated public opinion at present, with its wider 
modern knowledge, may be right in considering the old practice a mis- 
take. On one point Mr. Page agrees with the rest of the Board, and 
here we agree with him, that the scheme “will seriously modify the 
education of the picked classical students of half of England, and 
through them much of the education of the country in the future.” 
But to assert _ the nature of the new proposals is to “ encourage 
special instead of general studies at the University,” will appear to 
many a strange mien propriation of language, and that the devotion of 
half an undergraduate’s time to the study of Ancient Philosophy or 
History should have per se a tendency to turn out “ men fitted to become 
professors, but not men of a liberal and general education,” is a proposi- 
tion more easy to state than believe, unless the words “liberal and 
general” be understood in some esoteric sense which educated people 
now decline to recognise. Such a remonstrance against such a change 
reminds one of similar laments formerly heard from British merchants 
when it was a question whether the State should not cease to uphold 
Protection. The cry, to be effective, should proceed from the general 
community, whose interests are those chiefly and finally concerned. 

The Classical List came out last Friday, amidst the traditional scene 
of excitement on the floor of the Senate House, and with the usual 
accompaniment of goddesses, who brave the cold at that early hour to do 
honour to the event. Mr. Arnold, one of the two bracketed Seniors, was 
also 15th Wrangler last January. This is, I believe, the highest double 
degree since that taken in 1859 by the author of the “ Methods of 
Ethics.” 

It was perhaps on account of this fact that, during the Congregation 
Friday. afternoon some individual in stati pupillari was suddenly over- 
come by an irresistible enthusiasm: from his vantage ground in the 
gallery, he therefore discharged a friendly orange, as a greeting, down 
upon ‘one of the proctors, and, this gentleman moving away at the 
same instant, the missile shaved the chin of the supreme authority 
in the chair, and rolled between his feet. We may hope that eminent 
degrees will occur again, but not such a costermonger’s recognition of 
them. 

A new symphony by the conductor of our Musical Society was a few 
days ago performed at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Stanford’s work is said 
to be remarkable for its freedom from “that exclusive admiration of 
Mendelssohn, which has been the chief impediment to all original develop- 
ment of music” in England. On the 13th, Prof. Joachim, who was on 
a visit in his capacity of Examiner, treated us to a welcome concert in 
the Guildhall, assisted by the other three members of his familiar quar- 
tet party. What sort of a reception the distinguished Hungarian may 
meet with in his native land I do not know, but he is not likely to forget 
the insatiable demonstrations of undergraduate approval which almost 
overwhelm him here. In the matter of music, it may be mentioned that 
the town of Cambridge takes an unusual interest, quite independent of 
and equal to that shown by the University. Some day, perhaps, 
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observers will have reason to note the influence of fen-country surround- 
ings on the characteristics of a musical school. 

The Clergy Co-operative Society appears to have suffered from its 
exposure to a keen air, for it has changed its clothes, and now comes 
forward in a new dress as the “ Universities Co-operative Association,” 
the change, we presume, being one of title only, and not of substance. 
In the meantime, the leading tradesman of Cambridge has penned a 
pamphlet in reply to Mr. Lawson, of the Army and Navy Stores. This 
brochure, which is written in a very lively and clever style, contains 
several thrusts which the co-operative secretary will be unable to parry ; 
but on the whole it is characterised rather by a vigorous and sanguine 
determination to rival the stores than by a failure to appreciate the 
principle on which they so successfully flourish. The author instantly 
followed up his publication of the pamphlet by a telling arrangement in 
his large windows of seductive areas of sugar, so disposed as to 
represent soils of varying quality, with prices gently graduated from 
scarcely anything to nearly nothing. He himself need be in no fear of 
very speedy extinction. 

Dr. Lightfoot’s farewell sermon brought a sight worth remembering ; 
preached late on the Sunday evening, after all other services were over: 
the whole of Great St. Mary’s was more than crammed, the audience 
invading places ordinarily inaccessible, and seating themselves on the 
pulpit steps. Face to face with the breathless attention of such a con- 
centrated mass of listeners, no one could help being impressed by the 
immense power that is radiated in the words of a University preacher 
who has something real to say. The feelings of the late Margaret 
Professor on bidding good-bye to Cambridge were so like those of a boy 
on leaving school, that he easily enchained the sympathy of every man 
in his audience by the one link of a common experience. When the con- 
gregation rose and sang a well-known hymn, the great organ and its 
able organist were thoroughly drowned in an outburst of voices which 
has not often been heard within those walls. 

The snowflakes, wandering out of doors to-day, and the raw keenness 
of our spring air, insensibly suggest a passing remembrance of Professor 
Clifford. This is one of those most marked instances in which death 
stands vividly out as the incident that deprives a man’s life of any 
pretence to be regarded in the light of a work of art—when expectations 
nearly matured and promise on the verge of high fulfilment are suddenly 
and quietly cut short. Few men dying at thirty-four have for several years 
previous found themselves accepted by such an audience of their older 
contemporaries as the clear spokesman on certain fundamental principles, 
whose exact outline it needs the keenest sight to trace through the 
overlying tangle. Bearing in mind the extraordinary animosity with 
which some critics received his writings, and the vulgar charges of 
Materialism heaped upon him, we may quote a few lines from one of his 
latest papers as a testimony to the ignorance which generally underlies 
such mise omprehensions. A year ago, in an article in Mind, “On the 
Nature of Things-in- Themselves,” we find the following words: “ The 
universe, then, consists entirely of mind-stuff. Some of this is woven 
into the complex form of human minds, containing imperfect representa- 
tions of the mind-stuff outside them, and of themselves also, as a mirror 
reflects its own image in another mirror, ad infinitum. Such an imperfect 
representation is called a material universe. It is a picture in a man’s 
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mind of the real universe of mind-stuff. The reality external to our 
minds which is represented in our minds as matter, is in itself mind- 
stuff.” 

But leaving Things-in-Themselves to be more or less discerningly 
treated by Professor Clifford’s successors, I must show a sense of 
proportion, and close this letter. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, Dustin, 
March 25, 1879. 
Wuar is to be done about the Divinity School? I was going to say that 
this is the most interesting question the University is now discussing ; 
but I should be wrong in saying so, for, as a matter of fact, hardly any- 
one cares very much about it. I fancy the real gist of the matter is that 
the Church wants to secure the patronage, the income, and the use of the 
college buildings, but is terribly afraid that a secularised University will 
do something monstrously unorthodox if any power is left in the hands 
of the academic authorities. On the other hand, the Academic Council 
does not want to part with any money. There is certainly an ample 
demand for funds, quite independent of the Divinity School e xpenditure. 
The endowments of the School are so very complic ‘ated that it is simply 
impossib le to say who has a legal or mor: ul right to e njoy them, after the 
lifetime of existi ng incumbents. But they are not very large, for as a 
matter of fact the Divinity Professors receive the greater part of their 
pay out of the general fund of students’ fees, and the assistants to 
these Professors are wholly paid for their services out of the same fund. 
This is probably the real secret of the difficulty. Since 1864 no 
Fellow of College has taken holy orders. The supply of academic 
divines is distinctly falling off. The direct endowments of the 
Divinity School would hardly keep a parish curate ; and if the Church 
can no longer secure her old share in the general Collegiate funds 
there will be serious difficulty about paying her Theological teachers. It 
would be — enough to hand over to the Church the endowments 
directly set apart for the Divinity School ; but it would appear that this 
is not all the Church wants. The Church wants the government of the 
Divinity School, and that nobody gr udges her. But she also wants to be 
secured, out of the permanent general e endowme nts of the College, the fee 
simple of the sum now spent by the College from its annual revenues in 
pons the Professors and Lecturers in Divinity. The demand in ques- 
tion I venture to think quite inadmissible, if it be really what I have 
supposed it to be. But the payment of the Divinity Se hool is rather a 
complex matter, and it may very easily be the case that a portion of it is 
a charge on the fixed endowments. Even so, that does not necessarily 
give the Church any right to the money, once the present incumbe nts 
cease to have claims on it. The ener: il endowments of the College 
belong to the College, and not to any other person or corporation. It is 
only such endowments as were expressly assigned by their founders to 
the teaching of divinity which can be held to lapse when the College 
ceases to maintain a Divinity School. That the College should cease to 
maintain a Divinity School is only a corollary of the principle which 
brought about the disestablishment of the Church. The University 
was formerly a department of the Church. It is now no longer 
) i ; 5 
so. Had the Church Act been rationally framed, it would have 
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avoided this difficulty. As things are, the only feasible plan seems to be 
to let existing interests quietly expire, hand over the sums to which the 
Church has a proved claim, and let each body go its own way. If the 
measure brought in by Messrs. Plunket and Gibson is intended to make 
the general endowments of Trinity College compensate the Church for 
the maintenance of the Divinity School, it is clearly indefensible. 

In the meantime, however, as I began by saying, nobody seems to 
care very much about the whole matter, except the little clique who 
think first of the interests of the Irish Church. It may very well be that 
some measure very damaging to the interests of the University is about 
to get itself passed with the apparent concurrence of the University 
authorities. 

It isa remarkable thing that the only Dublin newspaper which has 
expre ssel any definite opinion in the matter is the Ultramontane 
Freeman’s Journal. Of course, the policy of the Ultramontane party is 
to obstruct the settlement. So long as the Divinity School remains an 
integral part of the University, the Ultramontanes can reiterate then 
cuckoo-c ry of Protestant Atmosphere! Therefore, they do not like to 
hear of a separation; but with the natural stupidity of the party, the 
Freeman shows its hand rather too openly. Hatred towards Trinity and 
all that belongs to Trinity is the very breath of Ultramontane nostrils. 
So the Freeman cannot omit any opportunity of trying to make 
mischief in College. There have been some amusing instances 
of this, quite apart from the Divinity School question. A few weeks 
ago one of the back gates of the College was closed by order of the 
Board. The Freeman at once published furious leading articles inveigh- 
ing against the tyranny of the Senior Fellows, and their want of con- 
sideration for the convenience of the students. The gate in question 
had only been in use a little more than a year, and, if it was a short cut 
for students, it was also a great convenience for town loafers, whose 
presence was often a serious nuisance. But the climax of Paul Pry-ism 
on the part of the Freeman was reached when it raised a note of warning 
against the “ un-sanitary ” state of the college buildings, and denoune ed 
in particular a certain “ untrapped sewer” running, I think, through 
Library-square. Everyone who knows the topography of College is aware 
that the sewers are absolutely isolated from the residences, and that the 
drain in question is nothing but a conduit for rain-water, which dis- 
charges into a street kennel. Thus the “ untrapped sewer” proved a 
trap for the Freeman. 

Term is just over. It has been a very uneventful one. The winter 
has been long and dull with the exception of the Christmas skating. 
Since the frost broke up the weather has been gloomy and dreary, and, 
save a football match or two, there is nothing in the way of athletics. 
The Lawn Tennis Club held its opening meeting a day or two ago, but 
all active operations are precluded by the weather and the condition of 
the ground. It is natural that a dull term should produce a dull letter, 
so I ‘shall conclude without further apology. 


DurRHAM, 
March 21, 1879. 


Tue memorable winter, of which we now hope to have seen the last, has 
markedly emphasised some phases of the undergraduate life here during 
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the Epiphany Term, just ended. Few men read hard this term, and thus 
it is always distinguished by the vitality of the various sports and amuse- 
ments. Cut off from football by the snow and the frost, men swarmed 
to the river, and even the most bitterly eold days could not chill the 
ardour of some oarsmen. So great has been the impetus given to boating 
that, in addition to the annual inter-collegiate race which took place this 
term, a race for second crews was added. The Hatfield Hall second crew 
had a narrow escape from drowning two or three days after the great 
thaw set in. Their boat was driven by the strong current in the flooded 
river against one of the arches of Elvet Bridge and upset. Fortunately, 
no one suffered anything more serious than a good wetting, except the 
coxswain, who was quite benumbed when taken out of the water. A 
pleasant relief to this bearding of the rude winter was afforded by the 
evening meetings of the University College Choral Society, who to their 
usual proceedings this term added several very pleasing concerts. Chess 
has been very popular, so much so that a Chess Club has been formed 
boasting of fifty members. The Union Society alone, of the institutions 
to which the season was favourable, has lacked energy. 

The number of students attending the University continues steadily to 
increase. The Principal of Hatfield Hall is about to remove into the 
Bailey, in order to make room for more students in the Hall. 

The appointment of Dr. Lightfoot to the see of Durham gives great 
satisfaction here. Many look forward to his introducing changes that 
will place Durham more in accord with the wants of the age. 

A great stir is being made just now to abolish the granting of licences 
in Theology, and to allow theological students to proceed directly to the 
degree of B.A. To do this the B.A. would be so much altered as to 
cease to represent any distinctively classical culture ; it is therefore very 
improbable that anything will be done in the matter. 

Mr. Morris, the newly ‘elected Fellow of the Unive rsity, has been added 
to the Mathematical staff, and it is hoped will become one of the 
permanent lecturers. His appointment is another disproof of the asser- 
tion made in some quarters, that “ Durham men never get promoted at 
Durham !” 


UNIVERSITY OF SEVILLE. 
March, 1879. 


In my last letter, I stated that in the subseque nt one I would give you 
a sketch of the foundation and origin of some of the colleges and 
ao affiliated to the literary University. Before doing sO, however, 
I would say a few words respecting the past and present state of 
primary education with us. 

Although we must lament the many deficiencies of the present day, 
yet there are many schools, and much has been done of late to improve 
every branch of education. There was a time of great neglect, and, 
sad to say, this neglect was of long duration; but there were never 
wanting those who, individually or collectively, sought to remedy the 
many wants due to a most deficient administration. Hence we see in 
1764 the noble and virtuous Dofa Dionisia de Encina, in fulfilment of 
the wishes of her deceased husband, Don Nicholas de Robles, founding 
the schools that bear the name of San Luis, for teaching poor children 
Christian doctrine, reading, and writing, and placing these schools under 
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the care of the Jesuit Fathers. And in 1724 we find Toribio Velasco 
with no means at command but the little profit he derived from the sale 
of religious books, opening a school for instructing destitute youths; and 
lastly, we see the Economic Society also prov iding the necessary funds 
for establishing schools for girls. The beaterio of the Santissima Trinidad, 
the college affiliated to the convent of the Spiritu Santo, and many other 
scholastic institutions, which were founded with the object of instructing 
poor orphans, corroborate my assertion, and are a standing reproach to 
the renowned monarchs who ignored the necessity of public instruction, 
and spent their vast wealth in erecting sumptuous palaces and buildings 
in which to perpetuate their names, but took no heed of the millions 
who were supposed to read the inscriptions upon them of the royal 
names and virtues. Seville does not owe to her kings the instruction of 
her little ones, but she is indebted for it to the love of science which 
animated her citizens, and urged them to surmount and fight against 
the opposition which they met many times from regal hands. Were 
we to examine and trace the origin of every scientific society, and of the 
famous Sevillian School, we should always find their establishment due 
to individuals who were lovers of knowledge and study, and who, 
perchance, at best may have derived some assistance from the protection 
they solicited ; but we shall never find the hand of Government raising or 
creating these institutions. The Economic Society alone is the exception, 
and can boast that a king founded it; but this king was Carlos IIL. 

Science owes much to Carlos III., and Seville cannot do less than 
tender her grateful acknowledgments to the memory of this monarch, 
for she found in him a protector of public instruction, and in the 
Economie Society a pattern corporation, from which model, in our days, 
another society has been formed under the title of Sociedad de Fomento y 
Emulacion, and the services that this latter soc iety has rendered our 
fellow-countrymen can never be too highly appreciated. 

I have somewhat digressed from the original intention of my letters 
of simply conveying the history and “ spirit” of our University, and have 
given you a short sketch of the state of primary and public instruction 
in Seville, because I have many times heard foreigners who have visited 
our beautiful city, and, indeed, even Spaniards themselves, express their 
astonishment, and lament the deficiency of education which existed in 
former years throughout the whole of this populous territory, and I have 
wished to correct an erroneous impression that this was owing to other 
causes than the true one, which is, that the fine rents derived from this 
wealthy city have been spent in less worthy objects than that of public 
education. However, this system has been changed, and qualified 
persons have been elected and commission given them to inspect all 
schools, both private and public, and report upon them. Since this 
change of Government has existed, there has been a great increase in 
the number of schools, and the system of teaching has been much 
improved ; classes for secondary instruction have been established ; and 
the classes for higher studies are now numerously attended by youths 
eager for knowledge ; and even the classes for accomplishments are much 
frequented. In a word, Seville, at the present day, can compete with 
the most civilised city for the superiority and number of her scholastic 
establishments. Yet we must not rest here, for, although greatly 
improved, there is still much to be done, and education of the lower 
classes is not in the good state we should wish, owing in a great measure 
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to the fact that this province, being an agricultural one, is much divided 
into farms, and the attendance at school often less than it should be, from 
the difficulty experienced by parents in sending their children a long way 
to school, the distances moreover offe ring a plausible pretext to careless 
and indolent parents for depriving their little ones of the advantages of 
education. 

The higher studies, as well as University education, have always 
flourished, and been followed, as I said before, since 1505, when the 
illustrious Don Rodrigo Fernandez de Santaella, canon and archdeacon 
of the Cathedral of Seville, solicited and obtained from their Catholic 
Majesties the prerogative of according to our University all the 
privileges granted to the Universities of Salamanca, Valladolid, and 
Alcala. 

Theology is not taught in the University of Seville at the present day, 
nor, indeed, in any university of Spain; these studies having been 
relegated to the diocesan seminaries, called Seminarios Conciliares since the 
last Concordat ; and instead of theology a greater extension is given for 
the study of science and the faculty of law. These Seminarios Conciliares 
are organised according to the rules laid down by the Council of Trent ; 
their direction is conducted by a rector and vice-rector, under the juris- 
diction of the archbishop for the time being, assisted by three canons, 
an administrator, and a competent staff of professors. The Seminario 
Conciliar of Seville, which was established in 1848, under the patronage 
of San Isidoro and San Francisco Javier, is aftiliated to the literary 
University, and placed in the ancient Colegio de Santa Maria de Jesus. 
I do not mean to imply by this that the clergy are excluded from 
teaching in the literary University, or that religion is also excluded from 
the studies, for the cle Tgy are not opposed to s¢ ie nce, and in our 
University many of our profe ssors are churchmen, who lecture and teach 
in whatever science or faculty they may be distinguished in; but such 
students as desire to follow a course of theology must do so in. the 
Seminarios or diocesan seminaries 

The Colegio de Santa Maria de Jesus, commonly called the College 
of Maese Rodrigo, was founded on the site occupied by a synagogue in 
1502, by the above-named Don Rodrigo F. de Santaella, and was the 
University wherein the Herreras, Alemanes, Girones, and many other 
talented men of Seville, who have shed so bright a lustre over Spanish 
literature, were educated. 

Don Rodrigo, who was a great lover of science, and enthusiastic for 
the glory and honour of his country, wished to plant on our fertile 
Spanish land a scientific Atheneum which would rival the most dis- 
tinguished ones of contemporary Europe, and be equal to the learned 
schools of ancient Greece. This noble sentiment was seconded by 
Cardinal Belluga, who bequeathed a rich and valuable library, in order 
that students should be instructed in every science and branch of 
literature. When, later on, this college was altered, and the literary 
University transferred to the house of the Jesuit Fathers, what remained 
of this valuable libr: wry was removed, and pe in the provincial library 
established in the University. Part of the building has been set apart 
for the Seminario Conciliar above mentioned. 

Fronting the church door are still seen the marmolillos which figure in 
the beautiful novel written by Cervantes, entitled Rinconete y Cortadillo. 
In the church is a portrait of the founder by Francisco Zurbaran. 
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The Colegio de San Diego, established in the former convent of its 
name, was founded in 1835 by the Presbyter Don Juan Bejarano, and is 
one of the most renowned colleges of Seville, having been greatly 
improved under the wise and judicious direction of Don Jorge Diaz, and 
the renowned master of imparting knowledge, Don Alberto Lista. At 
the present day this college bears the highest repute for its excellent 
order and discipline, and the wide range given to secondary studies. In 
this college have been educated youths who are at the present day 
shining ornaments to their country, and of the University where they 
continued their course of studies. ° Its professors are the same as those 
of the University, their extra services being remunerated by a small 
additional stipend. The name of Don Jorge Diaz, worthy priest, and 
the companion of Sefor Lista, is alone a guarantee of the brilliant 
education which our youths receive in the Colegio Real de Sevilla. 

The Colegio de San Francisco de Paula, situated in the palatial mansion 
of the a de Villafranca, was founded and directed by Don 
Francisco de Paula Orta, who has perfectly understood how to arrange 
this building with every possible advantage for assisting students in 
receiving superior elementary instruction from competent professors. 
The studies comprise Latin grammar, geography, and mathematics, 
history, literatuye, and religion, psychology, logic, and universal 
graminar, natural history, in its three brane hes of mineralogy, 
zoology, and botany—four of these faculties being held by protessors of 
the University. There is a special preparatory class for students who 
follow the course of philosophy with the object of obtaining the degree 
of Bachelor. For students who do not intend to follow the complete 
academic course, there are classes of pure and mixed mathematics and 
geography conducted by a separate staff of professors, who are competent 
to prepare students for the military career, or for civil and military 
engineering. And the founder, not forgetting that the study of lan- 
guages is of utmost importance in education, has established faculties 
of Latin, Greek, French, German, English, and Italian. Lastly, there 
are classes for the arts, such as lineal and perspective drawing, land- 
scape, figure, topographical and architectural ; music, vocal and imstru- 
mental ; dancing, equitation, fencing and swimming 

There are other colleges and schools, such as the Provincial School of 
Medicine in Seville, and the Veterinary College of Cordova, as well 
institutions of secondary instruction in Cadiz, Cordova, Badajos, 
Huelva, the Canaries, Jerez de la Frontera, Cabra, to the number of 
twenty, which are either affiliated or in connection with our University ; 
but a cursory deseription of the principal ones of these I must leave for 
a future occasion. I had hoped to be able, in the present letter, 
to have given you some account of the formation and progress of the 

valuable library attached to our University, as well as a description of 
some of the rare books and manuscripts which it contains; but I find 
that I have written already such a long letter, that I must postpone the 
pleasure of writing upon such a genial subject until another month. 
























































































































































































































































The Théitre Francais in the Reign 
of Louis XV. By Alexander Baillie 
Cochrane, M.P. London: Hurstand 
Blackett, 1879. 

The Théatre 


Francais means 
something different and much 
more than the English Theatre 


among ourselves. It is a state in- 
stitution, a national monument ; 
it has its history, its traditions, its 
code, and a literature of its own. 
The French stage is embodied in 
the Théatre Francais, which re- 
ceives state support as its repre- 
sentative. It was so under Louis 
XIV. and the Napoleons, and it is 
so under the third Republic. 

In 1871 the Socicetaires of the 
Comédie Francaise took refuge in 
England from the terrors of Paris ; 
and not long ago, recalling the 
assistance then given, they ad- 
dressed a letter to the Lord Mayor 
of London adding their tribute to 
the subscription fund for the Prin- 
cess Alice disaster. Inthe coming 
season, too, the company will give 
a series of performances in London. 
The appearance of this volume is 
therefore not inopportune. It is 
well known that Mr. Cochrane has 
for some time been collecting ma- 
terials for a history of the Théatre 
Francais. He has now, in this 
volume, so far used them, weaving 
them in as he tells the story of 
“La petite Sophie,” the flower girl 
who was trodden down in a great 
crowd collected to see Louis XV. 
leave the Tuileries for an excursion 
to Versailles. It is a slight thread 
connecting the materials, telling of 
the foundation and the fortunes of 
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the society known as La Comédie 
Fran¢aise, a society which had the 
honour first to put on the 
stage the works of Corneille and 
Racine, thanks to the subsidy it 
received from the court for the 
purpose. Molitre has so lately 
engaged the attention of the Eng- 
lish public that we are sure the 
account of his ‘ Psyche,” p. 89, 
will be read with interest, as well 
as that of the “ Cid” of Corneille, 
p- 77. The form in which Mr. 
Cochrane has his history 
enables him to bestow upon it 
much picturesque description ; 
The vocation of ‘ Sophie” to the 
stage, and the instructions of 
Mademoiselle Clairon bring in, for 
instance, a chapter on stage cos- 
tume of interest. The gardens of 
Versailles, the cortége of the 
Dauphin, and the etiquettes of 
court life, all contribute to the 
vividness of the miise-en-scine ; 
while a graver subject, the French 
stage and the Church, is presented 
in the burial of an actor, and the 
resolve of Mademoiselle Clairon to 
relieve her profession from the 
odium of the church decree, which, 
however, never affected public 
opinion. The book may be read as 
a pleasing story, very artistically 
told, and set with pictures of the 
French stage at the time of its best 
estate ; or it may be read as its 
actual history, with the narrative 
interspersed of one who may be 
supposed to have been adopted 
among its chief characters. It is 
graphic as a history, it is historical 
as a tale, and it will be read with 
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pleasure and with profit by all in- 
terested. in theatrical subjects 
under their aspects of the conduct 
and management of theatres—sub- 
jects never without even a still 
higher interest, since to elevate the 
drama may make it an important 
agent in the education of the 


people. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Macdonald, LL.D. 
Hurst and Blackett, 1879. 

This is a work of considerable 
power, and may doubtless be read 
with profit by those to whom its 
teaching would be profitable, always 
supposing they have the heart and 
grace to profit by it. But it is a 
book on pre-eminently disagreeable 
subjects, and even in the hands of 
Dr. Macdonald it can hardly be 
pleasant reading. 

Dr. Macdonald has done good 
service in many ways by his 
thoughtful novels, “ Alec Forbes,” 
“David Elginbrod,’ and others, 
and by graver works, such as his 
“Unspoken Sermons ;” but his later 
combination of novels and sermons 
has produced a hybrid that mars 
the excellence of each. The hard 
lessons of the sermons are pre- 
sented in the exaggerated and un- 
real framing of the novel; the 
dramatis persone of the novel are 
made to preach, and put ona homi- 
letical character which is all awry 
with their place in fiction. “Thomas 
Wingfold, Curate,” dealt with the 
difficulties of doubt ; how virtually 
rector of the parish, Thomas Wing- 
fold bears his part in the present 
work. But the perils of too much 
thinking are exchanged for those of 
another and a coarser order. The 
story is an exhibition of deformi- 
ties, a mental and moral anatomy 
of bad actions, and of worse motives 
for good deeds ; a probing and dis- 
section of unlovely things; an un- 
covering of the foul and leprous 
sores of sin-stricken humanity. In 


By George 
London : 
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the form of a sermon no congrega- 
tion could sit it all out, or hear it 
in one another’s presence. No 
novel reader, though seeking some- 
thing of strong flavour, and relish- 
ing a sickening sensation, could 
put up with the large amount of 
excellent teaching that the book 
really conveys. If it fails as a 
sermon it will scarcely succeed as 
a novel. All the same a drastic 
compound may be very wholesome, 
though inexpressibly nauseous. 

To acknowledge a fault, to con- 
fess it, and to expiate it, is a moral 
duty highly proper to be incul- 
cated, time and place fitting; and 
so, again, leniency to the errors of 
others may be enforced by recalling 
our own; but when it takes such 
morbid proportions in practice as 
are here assigned to it, it becomes 
a grotesque caricature. The hero 
and the heroine of this tale com- 
mence their married life; Paul 
with an exaggerated ideal of 
woman’s purity, or at least its 
necessity for the wife of Paul 
Faber, hears from Juliet the reve- 
lation of a former frailty. We do 
not care to quote it, but p. 241, 
Vol. II., thus goes on: “He started, 
walked with a great stride to his 
dressing room, entered, and closed 
the door. The wolves of despair 
were howling in her. But Paul 
was in the next room; there was 
only the door between them. She 
sprang from her bed and ran toa 
closet. The next moment she ap- 
peared in her husband’s dressing 
room. She did not lift her eyes to 
his face, but sunk on her knees 
before him, hurriedly slipped her 
nightgown from her shoulders to 
her waist and over her head, bent 
towards the floor, held up to him 
a riding whip. Scarce anything is 
so utterly pathetic as the back— 
the human back! It is the other, 
the dark side of the humaa 
moon ——. “Paul,” said Juliet, 
“take it, strike me—whip me, and 
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take me again,” and so on. Then 
follows a somewhat brutal descrip- 
tion, and flight, and a suicide only 
just prevented. Vol. III., however, 
brings the counterpart, p. 154: 
" Whi ut was he, Paul, to demand 
purity of any woman; had he not 
accepted, yea tempted, enticed 
from the woman who preceded 
Juliet the sacrifice of one of the 
wings of her soul on the altar of 
his selfishness, then driven her 
from him thus maimed and help- 
less to the mercy of the rude blasts 
of the world ?”’ Paul then finds his 
child, the offspring of the seduc- 
tion, which is told in the form of 
his confession to a 
minister. He 
and (p. 280) 
come to a 

The little 

father papa, 
and always 


dissenting 
finds, too, Juliet, 
“by degrees they 
close understanding. 
Amanda called her 
and Juliet mamma, 

wrote her name 
‘Amanda Duck Faber.’” The 
exigencies of the novel are thus 
provided for and satisfied in the 
last page of the third volume, with 
the due theological rendering of 
the ordinary happy -ending finale : 
“her husband knew her fault, that 
was enough; knew also his own 
immeasurably worse than hers, but 
when they folded each other to the 
heart they left their faults outside, 
as God does when he casts our 
sins behind His back in utter 
uncreation.”’ 

Apart from its jerky, spasmodic 
style and sensational situations, 
there is much in this work which 
will be held objectionable as a 
matter of taste, and on the ground 
of incongruity. But there are 
nevertheless many noble passages, 
and a bold pleading for realities 
unstayed by conventional notions. 
The four or five sermons and ser- 
monettes delivered by Thomas 
Wingfold, which are on set sub- 
jects, and given textually, might 
each be studied with advantage 
as discourses upon ethics. There 
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minute and subtle 
analysis of character, and he 
bearing circumstances have upon 
it in forming it, as exemplified on 
the one hand by Thomas Wingfold, 
curate, and on the other by Mr. 
Bevis, his rector. Nor is all this 
unrelieved by lighter touches, e.g., 
in the portraiture of Mrs. Bevis, 
who has no pet, dog or macaw, 
and has never been seen to hug a 
child. “She never reads poetry ; 
I doubt if she knows more than 
the first line of ‘ How doth.’ There 
she sits, smiling, knitting the sole 
knittable thing her nature seemed 
capable of, a muffetee. Never was 
sock seen on her needles; the 
turning of the heel was too much 
for her. That she had her virtues 
was plain; her servants stayed 
with her years; she never gave 
one true reason and kept back 
truer — possibly there was not 
room for two thoughts at once; 
in fact, she was a stuffed bag of 
virtue, but the bag was of no great 
size.” (Vol. L, p. 146.) 

We should not lay aside 
Paul Faber without noting that 
there are scattered through each 
volume some charming verses; 
perhaps as verses a little rough or 
rugged, or even uncouth, but 
fraught with deep meaning, and 
embodying str mg energetic feeling, 
though not always clearly articu- 
lated. 


is also much 


Sewage Suluning: ete to Avoid 
it in the Cheapest and Best Way. 
By E. T. Blake, M.D., M.R.C.S 
London: Hardwicke and Bogue. 

This pamphlet treats of “ Do- 
mestic Sanitation,’ which is 
certainly one of the burning topics 
of the day, from a practic: ul point 
of view. We hear of diphtheria 
and of typhoid fever beg sown 
broadcast in North and West 
London by means of milk. Dr. 
Blake shows us what extreme care 
we take to introduce sewer air into 
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our dwellings by means of pipes, 
through which it is “laid on” just 
like our gas or our drinking-water 
systems. He shows this sewer gas 
to be a fertile cause of various 
diseases, as morning headache, 
nausea, indigestion, ulceration of 
the mouth, languor, throat affec- 
tion, erysipelas, puerperal fever, 
and disastrous vaccination—condi- 
tions often attributed to widely 
differing causes. 

He shows the danger of allowing 
waste-pipes and overflows to pass 
from the house directly into the 
drains. He speaks in strong con- 
demnation of the perilous practice 
—nearly invariable in the metro- 
polis—of using the same cistern for 
domestic as for sanitary purposes. 

The book is brought to a conclu- 
sion with upwards of twoscore 
excellent hygienic maxims, which 
the modern race of “jerry” builders 
would do well to lay to heart. 

Amateurs are apt to prescribe 
specifics which have never been 
practically tested, and to imagine a 
perfection that looks charming on 
paper, but cannot be realised in 
clay. Dr. Blake’s system requires 
a pattern of a disconnecting syphon 
arrangement, which is neither 
Potts’s, Weaver’s, Greenwood’s, nor 
Buchan’s; fortunately, however, 
the material for it can be found 
in Doulton’s ordinary stoneware 
syphon. 

Some may think that sewer gas 
poisoning is merely a fashionable 
panic, as the mad dog scare was 
forty years ago, when it was pro- 
posed that gentlemen should form 
themselves into armed bands for a 
canine battue. The fact that the 
dangerous gas, owing to the car- 
bonic acid and nitrogen which it 
contains, is heavier than atmos- 
pheric air, and consequently un- 
likely to rise into a room as coal 
gas would if the tap were left 
turned on, may seem to support 
those who make light of the sup- 
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posed intruder. But a moment’s 
reflection will show that a gas 
heavier than air may, by several 
agencies, be introduced into an 
inhabited room. A hot fire, for 
instance, tends to make a vacuum 
in aroom, which, if it cannot suck in 
a replenishment of fresh air through 
keyhole and under door and _ be- 
tween the window frames, will 
turn to the sewer gas and drag it 
up perforce through so small an 
aperture as that at the bottom of 
an untrapped or imperfectly 
trapped lavatory basin. Again, 
even if the lavatory be kept cool, 
the rays of the sun will sometimes 
fall upon the pipe that runs up the 
side of the house, and the swelling 
gas will gently float up through 
the channel so cunningly prepared 
for it. Or, if the sun hide behind 
a cloud, and a thunderstorm comes 
on, and heavy rain, the flood water 
rushes into the cesspool or sewer, 
and forces the floating gas to find 
the best vent it can. Generally 
speaking, sewer gas would rise into 
a room during summer, or during 
the day, and fall in the pipes when 
there is no fire in the room, and no 
flood in the drains, during winter, 
and in the night. Dr. Blake’s 
system may add something in the 
way of expense, but the danger is 
one that must be accounted with at 
any cost. His leading object may 
be described to be the setting up 
of an oscillating current in every 
drain pipe system, with the escape 
for the gas, either upwards or 
downwards, arranged to take place 
outside, not inside the house. We 
are rather doubtful whether in 
such cases as when he recommends 
a discharge over a gully outside a 
house, instead of passage of waste 
by a continuous pipe, there would 
not result an odour to which some 
persons might prefer the actual 
and almost imperceptible poisoning 
by sewer gas itself. 

Finally, we observe with some 


















































































































































































































































surprise that Dr. Blake, having 
lucidly indicated so many perils to 
harrow the breast of the hapless 
British householder, fails to point 
out any practical redress. It does 
not appear to be generally known 
to the public that persons who are 
exercised about the state of their 
“drains” have a simple and cost- 
less legal resource. If any bad 
odour be detected, or there be any 
bad health attributable apparently 
to defective sanitary arrangements, 
the tenant should take the follow- 
ing course. He merely posts a 
letter, making complaint, to 

“The Inspector of Nuisances,” 

if ” 
inserting in the blank line the name 
of the town, parish, or sub-district 
in which he resides. The inspector 
is bound by law to attend and to 
call to his aid, if necessary, the 
Medical Officer of Health. Neither 
can claim any fee. If there be 
a fault of construction the landlord 
can be dealt with summarily, fail- 
ing to comply with Inspector’s 
notice and order of Vestry or other 
Board. 

If it be a fault of condition— 1.€., 
want of cleanliness or ordinary 
care, the tenant is bound, of course, 
to rectify it. 


A Survey of the Carriages at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. By G. N. 
Hooper. London: Wertheimer. 

Technical education is of daily in- 
creasing importance. This is the re- 
publication of an article which first 
appeared in the Journal of Applied 
Science. It is in effect a catalogue 
raisonné of the various carriages 
exhibited at Paris, from drags 
and bicycles—tricycles are unac- 
countably omitted—to children’s 
nursery carriages—olim go-carts. 
The writer is himself a car- 
riage-builder, a practical man, 
and, as Vice-President of the Jnter- 
national Carriage Jury, at Paris, 
may be supposed to be an authority 
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on his subject. We the more 
regret that Mr. Hooper has not 
taken this opportunity to speak 
of the position of English-built 
carriages as compared with the 
American and the French. England 
was fully represented at Paris, and 
at a very recent time English car- 
riages would have held their own ; 
but it is pretty certain they no 
longer have at least any admitted 
superiority, except perhaps as to 
better axles, and possibly the best 
leather. On varnish in particular 
some remarks might have been 
here looked for. In varnish the 
French are behindhand, and this 
is not a little curious, considering 
their speciality in snuffboxes, where 
their applied varnish has never 
even been approached. For many 
years the English had almost the 
monopoly of the varnish trade of 
the world ; this is so no longer—the 
Americans have introduced their 
varnish into England, and largely 
also into France. 

No trade perhaps employs work- 
men more skilled, and more nearly 
approaching also to some of the 
higher branches of art, than a 
carriage factory ; technical training 
would be therefore well bestowed. 
Carriage building has, or might 
have, even a literature of its own 
of interest, as “The World upon 
Wheels,” by Ezra M. Stratton, of 
New York, may serve to show. 
There the Worshipful 
London Coachmakers’ Company 
offering prizes for ‘“ Essays on 
Carriage Making ;” so that alto- 
gether the craft may be expected 
to be well looked up. We think 
this survey of the Paris Exhibition 
Carriages will be a contribution at 
least to that knowledge of what 
others are doing, which is a first 
requisite for knowing what it is 
expected we are ourselves to do. 

Debrett’s Peerage, and Titles of 
Courtesy. Debrett’s Baronetage and 
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Knightage. Edited by Robert H. 
Mair, LL.D. London: Dean and 
Son, Fleet- street, 1879. 

If we could make ourselves be- 
lieve that we were reading this 
work for the first time—it is ad- 
vancing towards its two hundredth 
year— we should find it full of 
interesting information. The theory 
of society is as exclusive as ever, 
however deteriorated in practice. 
For instance, after being informed 
of the exact order of precedence of 
Masters in Chancery and Masters 
in Lunacy, Eldest Sons of Knights 
Bachelor, and Younger Sons of the 
Younger Sons of Peers, we are told 
that “ Divines, Naval and Military 
officers, members of the Legal and 
Medic al Professions, Graduates of 
Universities, and Citizens and Bur- 
gesses, have no pr ecedence assigned 
to them, either by statute or by any 
fixed principle.” ‘We are afterwards 
told that these hapless individuals 
“ have among themselves a certain 
precedence, and relative rank ; 
but such precedence and rank are 
peculiar to each class, and give no 
position in the general or social 
scale.” In other words, they are 
outside the pale within which 
Daughters of Knights and Wives 
of the Younger Sons of Baronets 
know and keep their appointed 
place, which, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, alters not. 
With all respect to the time- 
honoured arrangements of courtly 
society, which are very necessary 
for the pleasant conduct of cere- 
monial, and no doubt prevent 
many possible heartburnings and 
jealousies, the picture presented 
of the small notabilities within, 
and the great poets, university 
dons, eminent divines, and undis- 
tinguished mass of honest citizens 
and burgesses without, irresistibly 
reminds us of Madame Tussaud’s 
exhibition. Within the rails are 
the notabilities, large as life, with 
station well defined, and dignity 
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without, and out of 
their society, is the general living 
crowd. There seems to be a diffe. 
rence of opinion between the com- 
pilers of Peerages how far down- 
wards social pre cedence extends ; 
for in “ Dod’s,” immediately after 
Younger Sons of Knights Bachelor, 
follow on Doctors of Divinity within 
the sacred pale; and the series 
only ends with the root of all real 
glory, the labourer. As_ these 
tables are founded on customs of 
old date, they contain curious 
anomalies and omissions, the recti- 
fication of which must be left to 
the Heralds, as the arbiters of pro- 
priety. While “ Debrett ” contends 
that Precedence ceases before 
Divines or Professional men are 
reached, in “Dod” it is stated 
that by some it is contended that 
Doctors of Universities are on a 
par even with Knights ! Among the 
lower orders, ignored by Debrett, 
there are also some curious ano- 
malies; precedence in England 
being thus constituted as regards 
University degrees: Doctors of 
Divinity; of Law; of Medicine; 
of Music; while in Ireland their 
relative honour amongst men is 
first for Divinity, second for Medi- 
cine, and last for Laws. 

The labour in keeping a work 
like this up to date in every small 
detail must be very great. It is 
rather singular, however, to find 
the date both of the birth and 
marriage of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
brother, Mr. Ralph Disraeli, given 
as 18—. Can no one be got to 
supply the missing figures in the 
life of this retiring gentleman? 
In the Knightage, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, P.R.A., is named as the 
son of Septimus Leighton, M.D. 
If the editor will take the trouble 
to refer to the University Magazine 
for January of the present year, 
he will find that Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s father bears the same 
prenomen as himself. Amongst 
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the Chaplains in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Mr. Stopford Brooke has not 
for some time been minister of “St. 
James’s Chapel, Westminster.” 

In the account devoted to Sove- 
reignty, the word “Sire,” usually 
heading letters addressed to a male 
sovereign, is said to be “ derived 
from the Greek,” and to merely 
signify Lord. It is a wonder that 
some of the “ 9000 peers, peeresses, 
and commoners of all grades,” who 
have furnished the editor “ with 
information,” should not write to 
say that it is quite an open question 
whether, instead of being derived 
from the Greek Kurios, “ Sir” or 
“Sire” is not merely Senior, 
Seigneur, Sieur, Signore. Perhaps, 
after all, the word will be found to 
come from the Sanscrit; if we 
remember rightly, there is a word 
not unlike it in the Queen’s im- 
perial description. 

A new feature in “ Debrett” 
is that ladies are beginning to 
add to their addresses the names 
of their clubs, though they have as 
yet fewer to choose from than the 
supposed more clubbable sex. 


The Restoration of Ancient Build- 
ings. Report of Conference at Royal 


Institution. Liverpool, 1879. 

We particularly welcome the 
publication of this report, which 
we owe to the Liverpool Notes and 
Queries Society, a society doing 
much good work under its quaint 
title. The Conference was exactly 
the right thing; it secured a local 
interest and local influence, ex- 
tending the question to the pro- 
vinces, and so helping to overcome 
the provincialism, if we may call 
it so, of the metropolis, which 
sometimes arrogates the right of 
decision in matters of taste, and 
claims to impose its own verdict in 
overruling others. 
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The restoration of ancient build- 
ings, and the preservation of ancient 
buildings, are far from convertible 
terms—they are essentially different 
things; there are fanatics 
both. We hold it to be mere 
fanaticism to preserve a_ ruin, 
merely as a ruin, when a building 
of use would be its better substi- 
tute; and not less is it fanatical to 
sweep away a ruin as an eyesore. 
But a worse fanaticism than either 
is a restoration which foists in a 
make-believe, and a sham, and a 
pretence, instead of an_ honest 
reality. It is the reparation of 
ancient buildings that is the need. 
Not that every ancient building 
should be preserved unaltered, nor 
yet that all old buildings are of 
less value than the ground they 
stand on. We commend the pros 
and cons of the Liverpool Con- 
ference to all for whom the subject 
has interest. Mr. Morris, as one 
speaker, insures an adequate treat- 
ment of the subject; Mr. Hall 
Caine, the chairman, with all a 
chairman’s impartiality and care 
for opinions on each side, never 
conceals his own deliberate convic- 
tion that no fresh splendour or 
modern ingenuity can repair the 
loss of a genuine work of ancient 
art. It is above all things the 
reasonableness of The Protection 
Society, and its practical common 
sense, which seems to us to sub- 
stantiate its claim to public favour. 
As we remember it once to have 
been said, if the question lies be- 
tween, for instance, a ruin and a 
new church, those who want to 
keep the ruin ought at least as 
well to provide the new church; 
that is, a real want is not to be 
met by a fancied esthetic delight. 
We hope this Conference will have 
helped to clear away any such 
mistake. 
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